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tion.  The  army  tmder  his  conduct  arrives  in  Italy, 
jirrius  Varus  accompanies  Antonius  as  second  in  com^ 
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other  cities.  VIII.  Antonius  fxes  th^  seat  of  war  at 
Verona.  Vespasian  ignorant  of  tlie  rapid  progress  in 
Italy.  Hy  his  letters  he  had  advised  caution  and  delay. 
Mucianus  wrote  to  the  same  ^ect.  IX.  Letters  pass 
between  Cacina  and  Vespasian's  generals.  X.  A  vio^ 
lent  sedition  among  Vespasian's  troops  appeased  by 
Antonius.  XII.  Lucilius  Bassus  and  Ccecina  conspire 
to  betray  Vitellius.  The  feet  at  Ravenna  revolts  to 
Vespasian.  L.  Bassus  is  seized,  and  sent  to  Mennius 
Rufinus;  he  is  loaded  with  fetters,  but  released  by  the 
authority  of  Hormus,  one  qf  Vespasian's  freedmen» 
XIII.  CcBcina  proposes  a  general  revolt  of  the  army. 
By  his  advice  several  swear  fidelity  to  Vesptisian.  The 
soldiers  discontented  with  the  proceeding.  They  pui 
Cacina  in^irons.  XV.  Antonius  arrives  at  Bedriacum. 
A  battle  with  the  Vitellians.  Vespasian's  army  gains 
the  victory ;  the  soldiers  eager  to  push  forward  to  Crer 
mpna. .  XX.  Antonius  harangues  the  men,  and  re- 
strains  their  impetuosity.    XXI.    The   Vitellians,  re- 

'^  inforced  by  six  legions,  return  to  the  charge*  Anta» 
nius  gives  them  a  warm  reception.     A  battle  is  fought 

'^^*trith  great  obstinacy.  ^TTie  Vi^etltans  are  put  to  the 
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XXVI.  Cremona  besieged.  The  Viteltian  officers 
inclined  to  a  surrender:  they  release  Coicinaj  wishing 
him  to  make  t^rmsfor  them  with  the  conqueror.  C<b- 
cina  rejects  their  proposal.  Cremona  submits  to  An^ 
ionius.  His  soldiers,  notwithstanding,  rush  into  the 
town,  and  commit  dreadful  outrages. ,  Cremona  burnt 
to  the  ground.  XXXVL  Vitellius  immersed  in 
luxury.  He  convenes  the  senate.  C(ccina^in  his  ah* 
Hnce,  condemned  by  the  fathers.  Rosius  Regulus  en* 
ters  on  the  consulship  for  one  day.  XXXVIII.  The 
murder  of  Junius  Bl^esus,  procured  by  Lucius  Fitellius, 
the  emperor's  brother.  The  character  qf  Blasus. 
XL.  Fabius  Valens,  by  his  delay  and  luxury,  ruins  the 
cause  of  Fitellius.  Being  ir formed  of  the  defeat  at 
Cremona,  he  flies  xdth  a  few  followers ;  puts  to  sea, 
and  is  taken  prisoner.  XLIV.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the 
legions  in  Britain,  declare  for  Vespasian.  Commotions 
among  the  natives  of  Britain  excited  by  Venusus,  the 
divorced  husband  of  Cartismandua  queen  of  the  Bri^ 
gantes.  XLVI.  An  insurrection  among  the  German 
nations,  and  also  in  Dacia :  the  last  juelled  by  Mud* 
anus.  XLVII.  A  servile  war  was  stirred  up  in  Pontus  by 
a  bold  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Anicetus:  he  is  taken 
and  put  to  death.  XLVIII.  Vespasian  takes  posses*^ 
sion  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  with  a  view  to  reduce 
Rome  by  famine.  XLIX.  Antonius  leaves  part  of  his 
army  at  Verona,  and  marches  forward  in  quest  of  the 
Vitellians.  U.  A  soldier  demands  a  reward  for 
having  killed  his  brother  in  battle;  reflections  on  that 
unnatural  conduct.  LII.  Mucianus,  in  his  letters  to 
Vespasian,  charges  Antonius  tvith  too  much  precipita* 
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Ijon.    nil.  AntovSm  comptaim  against  MudanuM  in 

a  style  of  pride  and  regentmerU.     Hie  two  generak  6e- 

come  inveterate  enemies.    IIV.    VitelUm  endeavours 

,td  conceal  the  defeat  at  Cremona  from  the  people  at 

Mome.    Menuirkable  fimmess  of  Julim  Jgrestis,  a 

€ehiurion.    LV»  VitelUus  orders  the  passes  over  the 

jipennine  to  be  secured,  and  goes  in  person  to  the 

cmnp.     LVI.  Portents  and  prodigies.     FitHlius  bm-^ 

self  the  greatest  prodigy.    He    reti^ms   to    Rome. 

LVII.  Itevolt  of  the  feet  at  Misenum.     The  people 

of  Puteffli  declare  for  Vespasian:    Capita  firm  for 

Vitdlms.     Claudius  Jtdianus  goes  over  to  Vespasian^ 

and  makes  hiwtkff  master  of  Terracina,    LVIII.  i«- 

'*^ims  Vifellius^   the   emperor's  brother,  sent  to,  am- 

ductHhe  vkirHn  Campania.    An  army  raised-at  Rome^ 

but  ike  senators  and  Moman  knights  relinquish  the 

undertaking.      OX.  Vespasiaris  forces  begin   their 

*  mareh  aver'  the   Apenmne,    Petilius   Cerealis^  dis- 

guised  like  a  peasant,  joim  the  army,  and  is  receive  as 

a  general  officer.  ^   LX-  The  soldiers  eager  for  auction : 

Antonius  makes  an  harangue,  and  restndm  their  vio* 

•^  lence.    'LXI*  A  spirit  of  defection  prevails  among  the 

'^FUellians.' Pfiscus  and  Alphenus  leave  the  camp, 

^  and  return  to  ViteUius.    LXIL  FaUus  Valemput  to 

death  at  XJiMnum:  Ms  character.    LXIII.  The  JU- 

'  tMun  forces  at  Namia  lay  down  their  arms.     Propo-^ 

ealsfrom  the  enemy  to  ViteUius ;  he  incUnes  to  accept 

the,  offer,  and  talks  of  a  pleasant  retreat.    LXIV.  The 

'  leddmg  men  at  Rome  endeceoour  io  aniiMte  Flainus 

Skbinus,'  Vespauar^s  brother:  he  pleads. his  adtcmced 

age,  and  enters  into  a  treaty  tmth  VitelUus.  hJLY*  The 

'  treaty  concluded  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.   LXVI.  Th$^ 

'fiends^  of  Vitellins   endeavour  to  inspire  him  with 
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cmif^efiuthimn.   Hec&mei/erikfrjmtheimbKe, 

^nd  makes  a  voluntary  abdkoiion^    He  hfm^h/ 

ikt  toUkn  and  the  populace  to  return  t^^  ptiimt* 
*  I/XIX*  Sabims  takes  upon  kinueff  the  government  of 

Borne.    The  German  eoUien  declare  agail^  hmh  \  ^ 

Mkirmkh  ensues:    the  ViteUiam  have  the ,0dfmnt^€. 

Sabinus  ehsds  himself  lip  in  the  eapitol.  IXXX,  ^Ihe 
'  xdpUomesUgedy  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  .  M^keeiions 

on  ihat  disaster.  LXXIIL  SabinuSp  and  Quinctius 
\  Atticus  the  cornulf  taken  prisomn>'  IfXXIV..lD<ulit- 

tian  concealed  and  saved  by  the  address  of.  afn$dfnan* 
,  Sabinus  dragg/Bd  into  ike  presence  of  ViUUine^  anid'Jby 

him  v>dl  received,  bui  murdered  by  ihe^^oi^ees^  Mis 
^iiedytthrown  into  the  common  ch€tme\^ maitfaiotfirs. 
/  LXXV.  The  character,  of  Sabimte^    QmctiMsJtti^ 

tusi  the  comuly  takei  upon  himsejftie  gmft  ^^ettmg 

fire  to  the^capitolp  (tndis  saved  by  Fitelliusk :  hXXVJ- 
^  Tarracina,  taken  by'Lueiue  Fitellius  ;  Gkmditts  Jftli^ 
.ikm  put  to  death.     LXXVIIL  FespatifOsVfarees 

haitfor  several  days  amidst  the  Jpemdne  mousilkLiw ; 
.  butf  ¥omed  at  length  by  the  destruction  $f  the.  etjrftpZ, 
^  ^Aey  .pursue  their  march  towards  Rome*  LXXIX* 
-The  ViteUians  gain  the  advantage  over  Peti&us  Ceke-^ 
loiis  in  a-  bMk  at.  a  small  distance ^fi^rn^  Rome* 
.  XXXX*  Ambassadors  s0nt  to  treat  with  Jntanm^ 
.  The  soldiers  attack  the  ambanuidom ;  Arulenm  Jbnti-^ 
'  eus  weund^.  A  procession  of  the  vMcd  ^rgisss^ 
:  Th^  are  dismissed  with  respect,  aiul  Fiielliui  reaves 
>  for  answer,  that  thefiristg  if  the  tapitol  has  preeMed 
\  ait  terme  of  aceommodation.  IXXXI.  Fespasiau's 
\  fbrces'advance  in  three  divisions  to  the  city.  Fariem 
^  ^agments.  on  the  outside  of  the  waits.    The  Fikt^ 

Hans  touted^    TheyrqUy  in  the  eUy^  and  agfomfaee 
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theenm^.  XXXXIIL  A  dreadful  slaughter  emues: 
Rome  a  scene  of  murder  and  debauchery.  The  people 
behold  the  combatants^  and  applaud  as  at  a  public  spec-' 
tack  of  gladiators.  LXXXIV.  The  pretorian  camp 
besieged  and  taken  by  Vespasian^s  soldiers.  LXXXV. 
VUellius,  detected  in  his  lurking-^place,  and^  after 
nkoriom  insults  from  the  populace,  put  to  death, 
LXXXVI.  The  character  of  FiteUius.  Dormtian 
saluted  by  the  name  of  Casar. 

These  transactions  passed  in  a  few  months. 

Ytar  of  Rome— Of  Chriit  Omtuls  fiir  •  short  time. 

82£        69.      Fabius  Fakns,  Alienus  Cadna* 

Rosius  Regains  J  deeiKus  Smptes^ 
Quinctius  Atticus. 
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Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  Vesp».  BooR^ 
siaa's  party,  acting  in  concert,  and  w^th  vi^ 
s^ict  fidelity,  laid  the  plan  of  their  opera-  ^'^^* 
tions  with  better  success.     They  met  at   ^^P* 
Paftovia  (a)^  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
thirteenth  legion,  and  there  held  a  council 
<]^  war.    The  question  on  which  they  deli« 
berated  was,  which  was  most  advisable,  to 
secure  the  passjes  oter  the  Pannonian  Alps^ 
and  theife  make  halt  till  th^  forces  behiiid 
came  up  to  their  support,  or  to  pushforward 
"with  vigour,    and  penetrate  at  once  into 
Italy.  '  Some  proposed  dilatory  measures, 
in  order  to  pujrsue  the  campaign  with  thei? 
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BOOK  united  force.    They  founded  their  opinion 
v^v-^  on  the  following  reasoti  i  "  The  feme  and 

AUG 

'b22.  *  "  valour    of.  th^  ^Germfip^  l^ons    were 

%?•    "greatly  to 'b6   dreaded.  '  VitelUus  had 

**  been  reinforced  by  the  flower  of  the  anny 

"in  Britain.    The  legions  on  the  side  of 

"  Vespasian  w^e'  Inferior  in  Viufepiber^  and 

"  had  been  lately  conquered.  They  talked^ 

"  indeed,  with  ferocity ;  but  the  minds  of 

"  the  vanquished  are  alvi^ays  depressed.  If 

*'  the  Alps  were  guarded   by  a  chain  of 

"  posts,  Mucianus  would  have  time  to  come 

*^  up  with  the  strength  of  the  East,  and 

r      :  *•  Vespasian,  in  the  mean  tkne,  would  m- 

w         «<  main  master  of  the  seas.     He  had  pow«f^ 

^  ful  fleets^   and  the  provmces  Espoused 

*  '^.'  ^hrs  cause.  With  these  resources  he  tnight^ 

^  if  necessary,  prepare  his  raeAsufes  f6t  )i 

^isecond  war.    The  advantages,  ^berefordi 

*^  which  might  arise  from  delay,  were  su<& 

^  ficiently  evident ;  new  succmirs  woulid 

^  arrive,  and  their  present  force,  in  th€5 

^  mean  time,  would  not  be  exposed  to  th^ 

^chance  of  war.'* 

II.  This  Wasoning'was  opposed  byAn- 
tonius  Primusi  the  grand  prompter  of  th» 
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con^eiacy.    ^  Activjtyv"  lie'i&id,  ^>w2fl  «t)OK 
**  >^e  every  advantage  to  VnpSMxarf^  «ikI  ^--w 
**  prove  <ttie  mill  of  VifeHfiJS  atJd  hU  jAlty.  ^i^ 
**  TheconqueroTi}  have  g»nedttdtbiijr^4DJr  ^^ 
**  their  victory;  on  the  ccmtfaryi  th^jr  vi- 
**  goar  is  toelteil  do#n-isi  i^oth'and  kixbry. 
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Tliey  are  neither  inured  to  a  Tegulair 
catnip,'  nor  trained  to  arms,  nor  kept  in 
exercise  by  military  ■  duty.  Di&pdrsed 
througbthe  municipal  towns  6f  Italy^'ihey 
f  have  lost  thdr  martial  spirit,  and  now 
♦♦  ttse  soldiers  to  dieir  landlords  only.  Their 
f )  taste<^  pleasure  idan0wacqtiir«Enent,and 
*♦  they;  enjoy  it  with  the  same  spirit  that tbn- 
t'  ineriyh^cited  tibemto  th)e  most  ferocious 
**>doeififi.'  'The  drcus,'the  tfefeairfe,  and'tKe 
^'•'ddiglitsof  Rditfe,  haVesunk^thei** vd^i*, 
i*  ind't^ase'shas  feadered  them  un&t'fbr 
l*'iiiilitarj?i  duty.  Allow  theia  timei^and 
«ithey  will jfecruit  their  fetnfei^.  ^The^ry 
^.yaekkif  Jwar  will  anitafikte  thdr  d*<)6i^g 
■^itburUgeJ  'Th^iH  resbur^:  -We^-'gfeat; 
***  eJcbaawiy  is  lieiar  W?  h&od,  aijd  frdrn  that 
**  *hivfs  new  sWftitos  tttiy  issue  forth ;  Bri- 
^tairt'-w  separated  by- a  iiatYQW  channel ; 
**•  Spain  and  Gaul  lie'c'o'AtJgttous,  and  fH?ni 
<»*--boUj  they  «Day  draw  Supplieis  of-meiij'and 
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jooK  **  hcMPses,  aad  mooey.    All  Italy  is  theirs, 
s^-v-^  *^  and  thb  wealth  of  Rome  k  at  theit 
^^St?^  "inercy.    Should  they  resolve  to  wi^  a 
^^- .  "  distant  war,  they  have  two  fleets,  and  the 
,"  lUyrian  sga  lies  open  to  their  operattonr. 
"  In  that  case,  what  will  be  the  iwe  of 
"  posts   and  stations   on   the    Pannotiiah 
Alps?  and  what  the  advantage  of  draw- 
ing the  wg,r  into  length  ?     Wait  for  an*- 
other  campaign ;  and  where,  in  the  mean 
"  time,  are.  we  to  find  supplies  of  .money 
"  and  provisions  ?  To  act  with  vigour  is  out 
**  best^  p\ir  only  expedient.    The  l^ons  df 
,f  *  Pannonia  were  surprised,  not  conquered : 
"  they  are  npw  breathing  jrev^ge ;   they 
**  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportu^ 
*^  nity  to  signalize  their  valour  in  the  field; 
**  The  farces  of  Msesi^  (a)  have  neither 
**  wasted    their  stretigth,   nor  have  they 
"  ])|Ben   humbled    by  a   defeat      If   the 
^*  strength  on  both  sides  is  to  be  estim^t^ 
"  by  the  number  of  the  men,  and  not  of  the 
"  legioQS,  the  sjjperiority  is  on  the  side  of 
*^  Vespasian.    In  his  army  no  corruption, 
"  no  licentiousness.      Even  former   mis^ 
"  fortunes  are  now  of  use ;  the  m^h  have 
"  seen  their  error,  and  the  sense  df  shame 
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**  has    estabiished    discipline    and    good   book 
•*  order.     In  the  last  action   the'  cavalry  v-^w 
•*  suffered  no  disgrace :    on  the  contrary,  ^W.  * 
**  though  the  event  of  the  day  was  adverse,   jsj^' 
^  they  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
**  my.      And  if  two  squadrons  of  horse, 
^  one  from  Pannonia,  and  the  other  from 
^*  Maesia,  could  bear  down  all  before  them; 
*^  w^iat  may  not  be  expected   from   the 
^*  joint  foi?ce  of  sixteen  squadrons,  whose 
banners  glitter  in  the  service  of  Vesf»*- 
^*  sian  ?  Their  impetuosity  in  the  first  on- 
set, their  uproar,   the  clangoi*  of  their 
arms,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by 
•*  their  horses'  hoofsi  will  confound,   dis- 
"  tract,  and  overwhelm,  a  feeble  enemy, 
"  who  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit.     What 
•*  I  advise,  I  am  willing  to  execute.     Tliose 
^^  who  have  not  taken  a  decided  resolution, 
"  may,  if  they  will,  remain  behind.     Let 
"  them  detain  their  legions.     Give  me  the 
**  light-armed    cohorts :    I  ask   no    more. 
♦*  With  those  gallant  soldiers  my  intention 
^*  is,  to  force  a  passage  into  Italy.  ^  Tlie 
^  Vitellians  will  shrink  from  the  attack  i 
^' and  when  you    hear   the  tidingsy  yoil 
will  then  pursue  the  footsteps  of  Ai)ta^ 
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BOOK  *  niush,  glad  to  follow  where  victory  leader 

JI^  **theway/^ 
A.  u:  c.     . 

^^^       Illi  Such  was  the  reasoning  of  thiis(  ac- 
tive partisan.      He  delivered   the  whole 
with  a  spirit  that  convinced  the  prudent, 
and.  roused  the  timorous.    Hiseyes  flashed 
fiise;  his  voice. expanded,  that  the  centu- 
ridns  and  soldiers,  who  had  pressed  into 
^  council-room,   might  hear  the  senti- 
SMots  of  a  brave  and  experienced  o£lcer/ 
Ail  were  carried  away  by  a  torrent  of  elo^ 
^iience.    The  crowd  extolled*  his  courage, 
and. despised   the   other  officers  for  therr 
waat  x>f  spirit.     He,  and  he  alone,  was  the 
man  of  enterprise,  the  general  worthy  of 
the  command.    In  a  former  council  of 
war^  where  Vespasian's  letters  were  read 
to  the  ¥^ole  meeting,  Antonius  had  an- 
nounced his  character,  and  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the -minds  of  the  soldiers. 
Upon    that   occasion,    he   entered    with 
warmth  into  the  debate,  disdaining  the 
Ktlle  policy. of  using  equivocal  terms,  which 
imght  afterwards  receive  the  construction 
that  syaited  the^ views  of  the  speaker.    In<- 
toepjid  and  decisive,  he  laid  himself  open 
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iltio0€e%    He  spoke  wjlth  that  irank  and  BoajKi 
fl»fi^rou$.  ardour,  which  is  always  sure  to  sr-v-^ 

^^  '  A    TT   r* 

oeptivat^  the  affections  of  the  annj.    The    W. 
9cij4i^rs  i^dmired  a  general,  whom  they  saw   ^q^*- 
tt^dy  to  share  every  danger,  and  to  be 
their  partner  in  the  rashness  or  the  glory 
of  &e  enterprise. 

.  JV»  Thb  person,  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
tim<x>mo[ioQ  m&i^  fiUed  .thej^econd  placet 
was .  .Coi3a«Uus  l:U8CJiiSi  .  the .  procurator  of 
^Mi  proyince.  ■  Th&t  oific^r,  by  his  freedom 
loi  speecfaf  had  ^ailfeady  pledged  himself  to 
the  cause :  if  it  miscarried,  his  bold  and 
forward  censure  of  Vitellius  left  him  no 
mom  to  retreat.  'Htus  Ampins  Flaviauus , 
stood  in  a  very  different  light*  His  natu^ 
ml  skiwness^  rendered  still  more  languid. 
by  the  increase  of  years,  drew  upon  him 
t2ifi<ftus{Mcion  of  the  soldiers,  who  knew 
tibat  he  was  faj  allied  to  Vitellius.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Qomrnqtions,  h^ 
fled  from  his  post,  to  avoid  the  storm 
then  gathering  round  him,'  and|  shortly 
afterwahdst  w^urnedto  the  province,  with 
iRtent,  as  was  generally  imagipjed?  ;t9  exer 
elite  SDBie  treacherous  design.    He  h£|4 
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BOOK  made  his  escape  into  Italy ;  but,  wlfen  he 
heard  that  the  legions  were  in  motion,  he 
*  returned  to  Pannonia,  and  resumed  his 
authority,  fond  of  innovation,  and  willing 
to  hazard  himself  in  the  troubles  of  a  fcivik 
wan  To  this  last  step  he  was  incited  by 
the  advice  of  Cornelius  Fuscus,  who  wished 
to  see  him  in  Pannonia ;  not  with  a  view 
of  deriving  advantage  from  his  telents,  but 
because  the  name  of  a  consular  officer  was 
of  moment,  and^  in  the  first  efforts  of  a 
^arty  not  yet  established,  a  perscHi  of  that 
rank  might  give  credit  and  lustre  to  the 
cause. 

V.  The  march  into  Italy  being  the  meiH 
sure  adopted,  in  order  to  secure  the  passes 
over  the  mountains,  letters  were  sent  to 
Aponius  Saturninus  (ajj  ordering  him  to 
advance,  by  rapid  marches,  with  his  army 
from  Maesia.  At  the  same  time,  that  the 
provinces  thus  evacuated  might  not  lie 
open  to  the  incursions  of  Barbarians  on 
the  borders,  tlie  chiefs  of  the  lazyges  fb)j  a 
people  of  Sannatia,  were  engaged  to  co^ 
.t>pei'ite  t^ith.the  Roman  army.  The  n6w 
allies  offered  to  bring  into  the  field  a  body 
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of  the  natives,  and  also  their  cavalry,  in  book 

III 
which  consists  the  strength  of  the  country.  ^-^^^ 

Their  service,  however,  was  not  accepted,  ^'sss.  * 
lest  a  number  of  foreign  mercenaries  should  ^^^ ' 
take  advantage  of  the  distractions  that 
convulsed  the  empire,  or  for  better  pay 
desert  to  the  opposite  party.  The  Suevian 
nation  had,  at  all  times,  given  proofs  of 
their  steady  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
Rome;  and  no  doubt  being  entertained 
of  their  fidelity,  their  two  kings,  Sido  and 
Italicus  (cjy  were  admitted  into  the  league. 
On  the  confines  of  Rhaetia,  where  Fortius 
Septimius^  the  procurator  of  the  province, 
remained  firm  to  Vitellius,  a  range  of  posts 
was  stationed  to  bridle  that  part  of  the 
country.  With  this  view  Sextilius  Felix 
was  sent  forward,  at  the  head  of  a  squa- 
dron of  horse  called  Auriana  (dj^  eight 
cohorts,  and  the  militia  of  Noricum,  with  . 
orders  to  line  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mmxs  (e)^  which  divides  Rhaatia  from  No- 
ricum. Those  two  commanders  were  con- 
tent to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  no  en- 
gagement followed.  The  fate  of  empire 
was  elsewhere  decided. 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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BOOK       VI.  AuToisfius  PfUMV*  begaB  his  marcb 

K^.^  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  vexUlaries  drafted 

8S2.     fr^™  ^he  cohorts,  aad  a  detachment  of  the 

^^^V  cavalry.     He  pushed  forward  with  eager 

speed  to  the  invasiooi  of  Italy,  accompa-» 

Bved  by  Anius  Varus,  a»  officer   of  di»i 

tingttished  valour,  who  had  served  under 

Corbulpfa^in  Armenia,  and  from  the  tan 

Ipnts   aikk   brilUan^t  success   of  that  ap^ 

plauded  commander  derived  all  his  repu^ 

tation.     In  secfet  cabals  with  Nero  he  is 

said  to  have  whispered  away  th^  cteractei 

of  his  geoeral,  converting  into  crimes  the 

eminent  virtues  of  that  great  officer.     Hia 

X<x^  to  the  rank  of  principal   centurion; 

but  his  sudden  advancement,  obtained  as 

it  was  by  treacherous  arts,  proved  his  ruia 

in  the  end.     Anto«ius,  ia  conjunction  with 

this  commandev,  took  possession  of  Aq^uih 

leia.    The  adjacent  towns  submitted  with 

alacrity.    At  Opitergium  fbj  and  ALtinum 

tlxey  'were  received  with  demonstrations  <rf 

joy.    At  the  lajst  of  those  places  a  garnson 

was  left  tQ  check    the  opera^tions  of  tfad 

fleet  stationed  at  Ravenna,  which  was  not 

then  known  to  have  revolted.     The  cities 

of  Patavium  aod  Ateste  fcj  made  a.  vokm- 
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iAty  sarrettder.    The  two  generals  received  book 
intelligence   that  three   Vitellian  cohorts,  v^-v^ 
with  the  sqaadron  of  horse  called  Scribo-  ^'^^^ 
niana,  had   taken   post   at  Forum    Allie-  ^q^' 
num  (d)^  and,  after  throwing  up  a  bridge, 
loitered  away  the  time  in  careless  security. 
The    opportunity  seemed    fair   to  attack 
them  by  surprise.  -  At  the  dawn  of  day 
the  place  was  taken  by  storm,  before  the 
,cnemy  bad  time  to  get   under  arms.    It 
had  been  previously  issued  out  in  orders, 
that,  after  a  moderate  slaughter,  the  assail- 
ants should  give  quarter  to  the  rest,  and 
by  the  terror  of  their  arms  force  them  to  . 
join  Vespasian's  party.     Numbers  surren- 
dered at  discretion:  but  the  greater  part 
broke  down  the  bridge,  and  sared  themi- 
aekes  by  flight. 

VII.  The  fame  of  a  victory,  obtained  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  made  an  imptes- 
nion  favourable  to  Vespasian's  catrse.  Ifl 
a  short  time  after,  two  legions,  namely,  the 
seventh',  called  Galb^iana,  and  the  thi?*- 
teenth,  named  Grtui's^K  (a)^  under  th6 
command  of  Vedius  Aquila,  arrived  at 
Padtra.    A  few  days  were   spent  at  that 

C2 
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BOOK  place  to  refresh   the   men.     In   thut  in- 

HI      '  • 

terval,  Minucius  Justus,  prefect  of  the 
camp  to  the,  seventh  legion,  enforcing  his 
orders  with  more  severity  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  a  civil  war;  pro- 
voked the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  He  was 
ordered  to  join  Vespasian,  and  by  that 
artifice  he  saved  his  life.  Antonius,  at  this 
time,  had  the  judgement  to  do  a  public  act, 
which  had  been  long  desired,  an|d,  by  con- 
sequence, gave  universal  satisfaction.  He 
ordered  the  statues  of  Galba,  which  the 
rage  of  civil  discord  had  levelled  to  the 
ground,  to  be  again  set  up  in  all  the 
municipal  towns.  By  doing  honour  to 
the  memory  of  Galba  (h)j  and  reviving  the 
hopes  of  a  ruined  party,  Antonius  had  no 
doubt  but  he  should  greatly  serve  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  embarked. 

Vlil.  Where  to  fix  the  seat  of  war  was 
now  a  question  of  moment.  Verona  was 
thought  the  most  eligible  spot.  In  that 
open  champaign  country  fa^,  the  cavalry,  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  army  consisted, 
would  have  ample  space;  and  the  glory 
of  wresting  out  of  the  hands  of  Vitellius  a 
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colony  so  strong  and   flourishing,   would   book 
draw  after  it  the  greatest  advantages.    Tlie  ^--vv 
army  pushed  forward  with  rapidity,  and,    'ssg. 
in  their  march,  became  masters  of  Vice-    ^6g^^ 
tia  (b);   a  city  in  itself  of  small  import- 
ance, but,  being  the  birth-place  of  Caecina, 
the    acquisition   was    deemed   a  triumph 
over  the  adverse  general.     The  reduction 
of  Verona  brought  an  accession  of  wealth, 
and   gave    an    example    to  other  cities.  ' 

Moreover,  as  it  lies  between  Rhaetia  and 
the  Julian  Alps(  (c)^  it  was  a  post  of  im- 
portance, where  an  ariny  in  force  might 
command  the  pass  into  Italy,  and  render 
it  impervious  to  the  German  armies.  Of 
these  operations  Vespasian  had  no  know- 
ledge; on  the  contrary,  his  orders  were, 
that  the  troops  should  halt  at  Aquileia.  and 
push  the  war  no  further  till  Mucianus 
arrived  with  all  his  force.  Vespasian  iex- 
plained  the  motives  that  determined  his 
counsels.  While  he  was  master  of  Egypt, 
the  granary  of  Italy  (dj^  and  commanded, 
besides,  the  revjenues  of  the  most  opulent 
provinces,  the  Vitellian  army,  for  want  of 
pay  and  provisions,  might  be  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate.    Mucianus,  in  all  his  letters,  re*- 
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BOOK  commended  the  same   measure;   adding, 
iM^v^  that  a  victory  obtained  without  blood,  and 
^'^k?^  without  caujsing  a  tear  to  be  shed,  would 
^P*  be  the  truest  glory.    But  those  reasons 
were  specious  and  ostensible  only  \  avarice 
of  fame  was  his  njotive ;  he  wished  to  en- 
gross the  whole  honour  of  the  war.     But 
the  fact  was,   Vespasian  and  his  general 
planped  their  operations  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  world,  and  before  their  orders  could 
arrive  the  blow  was  struck. 

IX.  AuTOHius  was  not  of  a  tiprnp^  to 
remain  inactive.  He  resolved  to  attempt 
the,  stations  of  the  enemy.  His  attack 
was  sudden ;  and,  after  trying  in  a  slight 
engagement  the  strength  and  disposition 
of  the  Vitellians,  he  thought  proper  to 
desist.  Both  parties  retired  with  equal 
success.  In  a  short  time  afterwards 
Caecina  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Verona,  between  the  village 
of  Hostilia  (a}  and  the  morass  on  the' 
banks  of  the  river  Tartarus  (h).  This  post 
afforded  him  every  advantage :  he  had  the 
river  in  his  rear,  and  the  fens  on  each  flank. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  fidelity.    Beyond 
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all  questioa  he  had  it  in  his  power,  with  book 
the  whole  strength  of  his  army,  to  crush  v— w 

A    TT  C 

two  legions  under  Atitonius,  who  had  not  'sd,  ' 
yet  been  joined  by  the  Meesian  army,  or,  e^.' 
8tt  least,  he  might  have  forced  them  by  a 
shamefur  flight  to  evacuate  Italy.  But  he 
trifled  away  the  time  with  speciotis  de- 
lays^ and,  losing  all  his  opportunities, 
treacherously  sacrificed  the  most  precious 
momenta  of  the  war.  He  carried  on  a 
dbrrespondence  with  Antonius,  content  by 
his  letters  to  debate  with  a  inan  whom  he 
ought  to  have  conquered.  He  continued 
to  temporise,  till  by  secret  negotiations  he 
settled  the  price  of  perfidy. 

During  this  suspense,  Aponius  Saturni- 
^  nus  amved  at  Verona  with  the  seventh  le- 
gion, called  theCLAUDiAM,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vipsanius  Messala,  then  in  the 
rank  of  tribune ;  a  man  of  illustrious  birth, 
and  of  a  character  worthy  of  his  ancestors : 
of  all  who  entered  into  that  war,  the  only 
person  who  carried  with  him  fair  and  honour- 
able motives.  With  this  reinforcement  the 
army  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
legions ;  and  yet  to  that  inferior  force  (c) 
Cfifecina  thought  proper  to  dispatch  a  letter. 
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BOOK  condemning  the  rashness   of  men,   who, 
v-^v-^  after  their  late  defeat,  presumed  again  to 
W     try  the  fortune  of  the  field.     He  extolled 
%?*   the  bravery  of  the  German  soldiers,  making 
the  slightest  mention  of  ViteUius,  but  with 
regard  to  Vespasian  not  hazarding  one  dis^ 
respectful   word.     Nor  was   there  in  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  letter  a  single  expres*. 
sion  that  tended  either  to  impress  the  ene- 
my with  fear,  or  to  induce  them  to  revolt 
Vespasian's  generals  returned  an  answer  ia 
a  style  of  magnanimity.     They  entered  into 
no  defence  of  their  former  conduct;  they 
bestowed  the  highest  praise  on  Vespasian : 
relying  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  they 
spoke  with  confidence  of  the  event,  and 
without  reserve  declaimed  against  ViteUius 
in  the  style  of  men  who  had  nothing  to  fean' 
To  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  had  been 
rewarded  by  ViteUius,  they  promised  a  con* 
tinuance  of  the  same  favours,  and  in  explicit 
terms  invited  Caecina  to  join  their  party. 
The  letters  of  that  officer,  and  the  several 
answers,  were  read,  by  order  of  Antonius, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  army.     The  soldiers 
observed  the  caution  with  which  Caecina 
spoke  of  Vespasian,  and  the  undisguised, 
contempt   of  ViteUius  expressed  by  the 
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Ilayian  generals.    From  that  circumstance  book 
they  derived  new  alacrity,   and  thorough  v-^^' 
confidence  in  their  cause.  ^*82e.^' 

A.  D. 

X.  Antonius,  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  two  legions,  namely,  the  third,  com- 
manded by  Dillius  Aponianus,  and  the 
eighth,  by  Numisius  Lupus,  resolved  to 
make  a  display  of  his  strength,  and  inclose 
Verona  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  An 
accident  interrupted  the  progress  of  the 
works.  It  happened  that  the  Galbian  le- 
gion was  employed  in  an  advanced  part  of 
the  trenches,  fronting  the  enemy.  They 
perceived  at  a  distance  a  body  of  cavalry, 
and,  though  in  fact  they  were  friends, 
mistook  them  for  a  party  of  the  Vitellians. 
Thinking  themselves  betrayed,  they  seized 
their  arms,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  surprise, 
charged  Ampius  Flavianus  (a)  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  plot.  They  had  no  kind  of 
proof;  but  they  hated  the  man,  and  ha- 
tred was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
T^ey  roared  aiid  clamoured  for  his  blood  ; 
and  nothing  less,  they  said,  would  satisfy 
their  indighation.  He  was  the  kinsman 
of  Vitellius,  the  betrayer  of  Otho,  and  he 
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BOOK  had  embezzled  the  donative  intended  for 
the  soldiers.  These  reproaches  were  loud 
and  violent.  Flavianus  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  hearing;  he  istretched  forth  his 
.  hands  ;  he  prostrated  hinjself  before  them, 
rent  Jus  garments,  beat  his  breast,  and 
with  tears  and  groans  endeavoured  to  mi- 
tigate resentment.  The  men  des|>ised  liim 
in  that  abject  condition,  and  from  his  disr 
tress  inferred  a  confession  of  guilt. 

Aponius  Saturninus  attempted  to  speak^ 
but  was  overpowered  by -a  general  cla- 
mour. The  rest  of  the  officers  were  si- 
lenced in  like  manner.  Antonius  was  the 
only  person  who  could  make  himself  heard. 
To  bis  authority  and  eloquence  he  united 
the  art  of  mana^ng  the  temper  of  the 
soldiers.  Their  rage,  however,  did  not 
subside :  from  foul  abuse  they  proceeded 
.to  violence,  and  even  began  to  brandish 
their  weapons.  The  general  ordered  Fla- 
vianus to  be  seized,  and  loaded  with  irons. 
This  was  understood  to  be  no  more  thap 
a  subterfuge  to  elude  the  vengeance  of 
the  soldiers,  who  rushed  to  the  tribunal, 
and,  having  dispersed  the  guards,  threat- 
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ened 'immediate  execiitioii.    Antonifui  opr*  90om 
posed  his  bosom  to  their  ftiry,  and^  drawr  ^^^v^ 
ing  his  sword,  dedared  albud  that  he  would  ^m.^ 
&d\  by  their  weapons  or  his  own*     Ha  ^^ 
looked  arQund,  inyoking  the  assistance  of 
all,  whom  he  either  knew,  or  saw  distin** 
guished  by  any  kind  c^  military  deoorst- 
tion ;  he  directed  his  eyes  to  the  eagles  and 
standards,  those  gods  of  the  camp,  and  in 
a  pathetic  strain  implored  them  to  transit 
fuse  that  frantic  spirit  into  the  breasts  of 
the  enemy  (b).     At  length  the  sedition 
began  to  abate,   and  day  closing  apace, 
ihe  men  withdrew  to  their  tents.     In  the 
course  of  the   night,   Flavianus  left  the 
camp.     He  had  not  travelled  iar,  when  he 
received  letters  {cj  from  Vespasian,  in  a 
style  that  left  him  no  room  to  fear  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  prince, 

XI.  The  phrensy  of  the  soldiers  did  not 
stop  here.  It  spread  as  it  were  by  con- 
tagion, and  fell  with  violence  on  Aponiias 
Satuminus,  who  had  brought  with  him 
the  Marian  forces.  A  letter  to  Vitellius 
had  been  intercepted,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author.     The  story  was 
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«BooK  believed,  and  all  were  fired  with  resent- 
ment.   The  tumult  did  not,  as  befoiie,  be-» 


^8^*.^*  gin  when  the  soldiers  were  fatigued  with 
^^^'  the  labours  of  the  day;  it  broke  out  at 
noon,  when  they  were  in  full  vigour,  and' 
for  that  reason  more  to  be  dreaded.  How 
unlike  the  spirit  of  ancient  times !  Under 
the  old  republic,  a  generous  emulation  in 
virtue  and  heroic  valour  was  the  only 
struggle  in  a  Rooian  camp :  but  now  to  be 
the  foremost  in  sedition  was  the  grand  ef- 
fort of  a  depraved  and  licentious  soldiery* 
'  The  fury  that  showed  itself  against  Fla- 
vianus  was  inflamed  to  madness  against 
Satumihus*  The  Maesian  legions  made  it 
a  merit  with  the  Pannonian  army,  that,  in 
the  late  insurrection,  they  had  lent  their 
assistance ;  and,  in  return,  the  Pannonians. 
joined  their  friends,  willing  to  encourage 
a  mutiny,  by  which  they  hoped  that  their 
own  guilt  would  be  justified,  or  at  least 
excused.  With  this  spirit  all  were  ready 
to  repeat  their  crime.  They  rushed  to  the 
gardens,  where  Saturninus  was  walking 
for  recreation.  Antonius  opposed  the 
mutineers;  Messala  and  Aponianus  ex- 
erted their  best  endeavours,  but  without 
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effect.    If  Satuminus  had  not  luckily  found  book 

III 
a  lurking-place,  in  the  furnace  of  a  bath  v^^v^ 

*  A   TT  r* 

not  then  in  use,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he    '^,  * 
must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.    As  soon  as   ^^: 
an  opportunity  offered,  he  dismissed   his 
lictors,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Padua.    There   being   now  no   officer  of 
consular  rank  left  with  the  army,  the  whole 
command  devolved  upon  Antonius.    The 
soldiers  were  willing  to  submit  to  his  au-  ' 
thority.    The   other   officers  declined   all 
competition.     But  if  the  general  did  not, 
by  secret  practices,   excite  the  two  sedi- 
tions, that  he  alone  might  gain  the  honour 
of  the  war  without  a  rival,  the  suspicion, 
which  numbers  entertained,  was  injurious 
to  his  character. 

XII.  During  there  transactions,  the 
camp  of  Vitellius  was  not  free  from  dis- 
turbance. The  discord  there  did  not  ori- 
ginate from  suspicions  entertained  by  the 
soldiers,  but  had  its  source  in  the  perfidy 
of  the  general  officers.  Lucilius  Bas^sus  /a^, 
who  commanded  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
had  already  drawnover  to  his  p  arty  a 
number  of  the  marines,  all  natives  of  Dal- 
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BOOK  mutia  and  PaniioiiKi,  and^  tbCM  provinces 
A-v^  having  all  already  declared  for  Ve&pattan, 
^*Ji»-^'  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  their  co«n* 
^^'  trymen.  The  dead  of  night  was  ehoi^fii 
fts  the  lit  thne  for  carrying  their  treason* 
able  designs  into  execution.  At  that  hour 
when  all  was  hushed"  in  sleep,  the  conspi- 
tators  agreed  to  meet  in  the  quarter  where 
the  colouTS  were  deposited.  Bai^sus  re* 
.  mained  in  his  own  house,  conscious  of  his 
treachery,  or,  perhaps,  alarmed  for  him- 
self, and  willing  to  wait  the  issue.  T&^ 
roartere  of  the  galleys  began  the  revolt. 
They  seized  the  images  of  Vitellius,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  attempted  to  re*- 
ftist.  The  common  herd,  with  their  ui^ual 
love  of  innovation,  went  over  to  Vespasian** 
Bassus,  in  that  moment,  ventured  to  ap- 
pear,, avowing  himself  the  author  of  the 
treason.  The  fleet  immediately  chose  an^ 
other  commander.  Cornelius  Fuscus  was 
the  person  appointed.  That  officer  sot»i 
^  appeared  at  Ravenna,  and  took  upon'  him 
ktft  new  commission.  By  his  order,  Bas- 
sus, under  a  proper  guard,  but  honour- 
ably treated,  was^  obliged  to  embark  for 
AtnsifbJ.     At  that  place  he  was  thrown 
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into   fetters    by  Meonius    Rufinus,    who  book 

'  IIL 

commanded    the    garrison ;    but  he    was  <-^v^ 
soon  released  at  the  desire  of   Hormus,    '922. 
one    of  Vespasian's    freedraen,    who,    it     ^ 
seems,    had    the    presumption    to    figure 
away  among  the  general  officers, 

XIIL  The  defection  of  the  fleet  was  no 
sooner   known,    than  Caecina,   having  re^ 
moved  out  of  the  way  the  best  part  of  his 
army  under  various    pretexts  of  military 
duty,  called  a  meeting  of  the   principal 
centurions,  and  a  select  party  of  soldiers, 
m  the  place  assigned  for  the  eagles  ^a>^,  the 
most  private  part  of  the  camp.     He  there 
opened  his  mind  without  reserve.     Hje  ex- 
patiated in  praise  of  Vespasian,  and  paint- 
ed forth  in   glaring   colours  the   strength 
of  the  combination  formed  in  his  favour. 
The  fleet,,  he  said,  had  revolted,  and,  by 
consequence,    Italy  would    be   distressed 
for  provisions.     Spain  and  both  the  Gauls 
were  up  in  arms :  at  Rome  the  minds  of 
men    were    wavering,    and    a   storm    was 
ready  to  burst  upon  Vitellius,     The  men 
whom  Antoniushad  engaged  in  the  plot 
jthrew  off  the  mask,  and  the  rest,,  incited 
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BOOK  by  their  example,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
w^r^  to  Vespasian.  The  images  of  Vitellius 
'sW.  *  were  torn  from  the  ensigns,  and  dispatches 
^^, '  were  sent  off  with  intelligence  to  the  ad- 
verse army.  This  transaction  was  no  sooner 
known  in  Caecina's  camp,  than  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  quar- 
ter of  the  eagles  and  standards.  They  saw 
the  name  of  Vespasian  displayed  to  view, 
and  the  images  of  Vitellius  scattered^about 
in  fragments.  A  deep  and  sullen  silence 
.followed.  A  general  uproar  soon  broke 
out,  and  with  one  voice  the  men  exclaim- 
ed, "  Where  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Ger- 
**  man  armies  ?  Without  hazarding  a  bat- 
*^  tie,  and  without  a  wound,  we  must  lay 
"  down  our  arms,  and  deliver  ourselves  to 
*'  the  enemy  bound  in  chains.  And  to 
**  what  enemy  ?  To  the  legions  lately 
"  vanquished  by  superior  valour ;  nay,  to 
**  a  part  of  those  legions  :  for  the  strength 
"  and  bulwark  of  Otho's  forces,  the  first 
"  and  fourteenth,  are  not  with  the  army. 
"  And  is  this  the  issue  of  our  fame  in 
**  arms,  and  of  our  late  glorious  victory  ? 
**  Did  so  many  brave  and  gallant  soldiers 
"  distinguish  themselves  by  their  bravery 
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**  in  the  field,  that  they  might  noifr^  like  a  book 


**  dlrove  of  slaves,  be  delivered  up  to  An- 
**  tonius,  a  man  formerly  banished  for  his    '^22.  ' 
"  cvim&&(h)?  The  fleet,  we  are  told,  has    ^'^; 
*^  revolted:   and  shall  eight    legion;   be  ^ 
^^  transferred  as  an  appendage  to  their 
*^  treachery  ?  Bassus,  it  seems,  will  have  it 
^'  so ;  and  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Caecina. 
•*  They  have  despoiled  the  prince  of  his 
^^  houses,  his  gardens,  and  his  treasure^ 
"  and  they  want  now  to  rob  him  of  his 
"  soldiers ;  of  soldiers,  who^  with  swords 
^^  in  their  hands,  and  in  full  possession  of 
*•  their  strength  and  vigour,  are  to  yield 
^!  without  an  engagement,  and  bear  the 
^*  scc»rn  and  mockery  of  Vespasian  and  his 
^*  party^    To  such  as  may  hereafter  de- 
"  sire  an  account  of  the  battles  we  have 
^  fought,  and  the  dangers  which  we  have 
"encountered,    what    answer    shall    we 
«  make?'* 

XIV.  Such  werfc  the  complaints,  ,and 
such  the  language,  not  of  individuals  only, 
but  of  the  whole  body.  Each  man  spoke 
his  feelings,  and  all  concurred  in  one  ge- 
neral uproar.    The  fifth  le^on  took  the 
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T«ajil  ;• '  m^f  ■-  «ii«|ored  tbe^  4i»age»  of  Vitel- 


lki»;  they  seized  Caacina,  and  loaded  lum' 


^'fl^.^  ^ith  ^tevsk  FsLbim^  Fabuius,  eosBomaiiid- 
*^^^-  w  of  tile  fiftli  )^ioo,  and  Cassias,  Lcoigas; 
t^  prefect  of  ^  «an»p,  were'  declared' 
conatiaaiiders  ia  cb^f.  >  A  party  of  mariiies 
beloagiog-  to  three  light  galleys  lifctt  into 
tkft!  haads  of'  'Aee^ag^ -soldiery,. and;' 
Plough  igBorant  of  all  tiiat  passed»^»id' 
iMideen^  ef>tk»  lale  delii^laob,  irere- to 
a  matt  pd<  to  the  Sfvcord.  ^  Afe^  this>  «x* 
ptoll,'  4lie>> discontented  tvoops  .broke 'mp' 
Ibeircamp^  aad^  h&yiibg  rdemolit^d  the' 
Ikridge,  'DAarcbed  back  to  Host^s^  and' 
then<)e  t^  Cretnona,  where  the-fiitit  lie^'On;* 
eaUed' I'T'ALZC^A,  and  the  ooei  and  tiMn-' 
tieth;  koovm  by  the  Bame  o(  Rapaos^  kfad 
beie^  stationed  by  OeeGina* 

'  XV.  Ap^fiisfe^fi  oif  fthese  tra^MctMttis;' 
Antonius  resolved,  while  the  enemy  waS' 
still  distracted,  and  dispersed  at  different 
sri»tions,  noti  to  tet  tbe  war  laiigiiisk  till 
the*  Vitellians  hegan  to  act  with  uinaWK 
ifitky^  and'  the  generaiU  recovered  their  aii^ 
t^oritj.  He  knew  that  Talem  had  set;  ou<l 
ftma  Rarae^  and  Caecina's  tieacbery^  1^ 


haii  fesscWtotfainki  w^uld  alake  Iriiiii  |n»b  BomD 
forwdcdwitb  esLpeditkm  to  join  the  amj«  J^ 
Tte^n}  of  Viilens  fb?  the  causeiiii  Tvibkh  ^^^ 
he  cknbarited^  wa8:;Cluffieieiktlj  distibgnbh;^  ^^:' 
edf  and  be  was  kaoi^jt^  to  be  an  officer  of; 
eispeKi^nee^  Bdtidb3  tUs,  ailalgfebodyi^ 
GermaD&.wais  expected  to  force  their  m^ay 
tbraagb  Rhseti^^  into  Italy,  Ind  VlteUM» 
bad  sebt  for  sticboun  into  Britiun^  Gduli; 
andSpauii;  ^a  .fannidahle  pi^aration,  ii 
AstoaifUB:  had  not  determined  :to^  strik)^  at 
deciaire^lflafr..  He  moved. with  bis  wboha 
anh^  from  V^ronb^  and. in  two  diayt  e^ 
nnwd  at  iBedriaogmw  On  the  ibiUoMritts 
XBinnoriBgbe  iet  the  legimis  to  Irork  at  the 
intideaehjlienta^  atid».  undm  cokwr  of  foi'^ 
raging;,  but  in  fralh  ta  girre  ^'  saeii  i^ 
teiish  for  plitmlery  sent  the  amUiarj  €»* 
botU  to  rart^  tbd  pkim  neadr  Cr ^tnon^^ 
lb  SippiMt  tioem  io  tfai»  dx|»ei^ttto»  b€( 
bimseli^  ark  the  hiad  t)f  fcwF  thou^abd 
horsel^  adraatted  eighib  miles  foe^biid  Be^ 
driacoiaa;  trbiie  his*  scbitte  tdob  ai  widei 
fmge^  ta  disGDvra  ^   in«ti<»(»  of  thb 

•    t  T 

^V](..  AB4WT  the  £lth  houir  of  the  daj, 
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BOOK  a  soldier  at  full  speed  brought  intelli*' 
v^v^  gence  thkt  the  enemy  was  approaching. 
^sSi^'  He  had  seen  their  advsmcedparties,  and' 
^^*  distinctly  heard  the  bustle  of  the  whole, 
anny.  Antonius  began  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion. While  he  was  deliberating;  Arrius- 
Varus,  eagei^  to  distitiguish  himself,  ad* 
vanced  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse, 
and  put  the  front  line  of  the  Vitellians  to. 
the.  rout.  The  slaughter  was  inconsider-^ 
able.  A  party  of  the  enemy  advanced 
to  support  the  broken  ranks,  and  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  field.  Varus  and  his 
men  were  obliged  to  give,  ground,  and 
they,  who  had  pursued  with  eagerness, 
were  now  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat.  In  this 
rash  action  Antonius  had  no  share.  He 
foresaw  the  consequence,  and  now  exerted 
himself  to  prevent  furth^  mischief.  Hav- 
ing exhorted  his  men,  he  ordered  the  csu* 
valry  to  open  their  ranks,  and  draw  off  in 
two  divisions  towards  the  flanks  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  leave  a  void  space  for 
the  ireception  of  Varus  and  his  routed 
party.  The  legions  were  called  out,  and, 
in  the  country  round,  the  signal  was  given 
to  the  foraging  cohorts  to  abandon  their 
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booty,  and  repair,  forthwith  to  the  field  of  book 
battle.  Varus,  in  the  mean  time,  returned 
to  the  main  body,  covered  with  dismay, 
and  by  his  appearance  diffusing  terror 
through  the  ranks.  He  and  his  men  had 
retreated  with  precipitation ;  the  able  and 
the  wounded  in  one  promiscuous  panic 
fled  before  the  enemy,  all  in  wild  confii* 
sion,  and,  on  a  narrow  causey,  obstructing 
one  another. 


XVII.  Antonius,  in  this  pressing  exi- 
gence, omitted  nothing  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  commander  of  experience 
and  undaunted  valour.  He  ralHed  the 
broken  ranks:  where  the  men  were  gir- 
ing  way,  by  his  presence  he  revived  theii 
drooping  courage;  wherever  there  was 
either  danger,  or  an  advantage  to  be  taken, 
he  was  ready  on  the  spot,  with  his  direc* 
tions,  with  his  voice,  with  his  sword,  in- 
spiring courage,  conspicuous  in  every  part 
of  the  field,  and  manifest  to  the  enemy. 
His  courage  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
transported  him  beyond  himself.  In  a 
noble  fit  of  martial  ardour,  he  transfixed 
with  his  spear  a  standard-bearer  in  th^ 
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BOOK  aat<  of  %ing)  and  i»»tapt1y  s^«i»g  the  coi* 
lours,  BdvADced  against  the  enenfy. .  T'l»« 
bold'  exertion  had  its  effect.    A. party  of 

^]J'  the  cavftlryi .  in  number  abowt  *  hundred* 
felft  the  diigraee  of  deserting  their  geoewl, 
ftnd  retunied  to  the  cbar^.  The  n»tufe 
«£  the  ground  fevdured  Antonius.  The 
oausey  waa  narrbw^t  in  that  part,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  river,  a  .  that  flowed  in  the 
rear  being  broken  down,  the: men  couJd 
not  pursue  their  flight  where  the  banks 
were  ateep,'and  the  fdrdftblo  places  were 
4]nknowo.  By  thi«  restraint^  or  by  mmt 
turn  of  fortune,  the  battle  was  restore^* 
The  soldiersr  made  a  stand,  and,  hatiog 
ji-ecorered  their  ranks,  received  the  V.ittil- 
iians,.  who  rushed  op  with  eagerpei»,f  bi3i,t 
witnout  order,  and  in  a  abort  t^me  were 
put  to  %he  rout.  Antooius  pressed  on 
thfi.fear  of  lauch  as  fled,  and  all  who  ro- 
4iist^  died  ob  the  spot  The  Teat  of  Ves- 
pasian's ^my  acted  as  the  impulse  of  ift- 
dividuala  prompted;  they  secured  thev 
prisoners,  they  seiaed  the  aitns  and  horsKts 
fof  the  slain,  and  made  the  i^ld  resound 
,mth  shouts  of  vif^ory.  The  runaways, 
.who.  had  diapci»f)d  themselves  in  vanoos 
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4|iitirter9>  heard  the  jojFul  acblMnatidns  of  sooc 
their  comrades^  Qiid>  to  claim  piirt  of  th^  wv4ji 
gkirj,  httnied  badk  to  the  scenfe  of  aOtioii.  ^*  ^'  ^' 


;    XVIIL  At  the  distance  of  four  mile* 
fynsi  Crfemonay  the  bttnMra  of  the  two  l^ 
gions  called  Rapax  faj  and  Italica  ap*^ 
peered  in   view.     The  advantage  gained 
^hy  tlite  VittftlUfan  cbw^aliy^  in  the  begihtjing 
of  the  day>  wag  their  motive  for  advancing 
•o  far:   but^  Beding  ft  reverse  of  fortune^ 
they  neither  opened  their  ranki;  tO  recme 
thtsir  flying  friend«^  nor  dared  to  attack  ail 
i^3Eemy  «t  that  time,  well  nigh  exhausted 
by  i  the  labours  of;  the  day.     In  the.  hour  of 
prosperity. they  despised  their  general  offi* 
ccrs/and  in  their  distress  began;  to  fed  ' 
ihttt   they  wanted   an   able   cbmmandeh 
While  they  sttod  at  gaxe,  irreisolute^  ftnd, 
coveired  'With  cotist^nation^  the  davahy/bf 
A»lOfliufi  attacked  them  with  Jnipetuous 
fttty*     Vipstanios.   Messala    followed    to 
rapport  th«  jsinhs,  at  the  head  of  the  Ms^ 
arisa  >auJ^i}iarie85   whn^   though    they   had 
umde  a  lon^  inarch,  were  so  well  inured 
to  <iisd|ji)inei  that  they  were,  deemed « no 
thing  ini^hr   to  the   legionary  soldiem 
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BOOK  The  foot  and  cavalry,  acting  with  united 
vigour,  bore  down  all  opposition.  The 
Vitellians  hoped  to  find  within  the  walls 
of  Cremona  a  safe  shelter  from  the  rage  of 
a  pursuing  enemy,  and  for  that  reason 
were  less  inclined  to  maintain  the  con- 
flict. 

XIX.  Antonius  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  pursue  his  advantage :  he  was  con^ 
tent  to  remain  master  of  the  field.  The 
victory,  he  knew,  was  dearly  bought ;  and  it 
behoved  him  to  spare  both  men  and  horses, 
fatigued  with  toil,  and  fainting  under  their 
wounds.  Towards  the  close  of  day,  the 
whole  force  of  Vespasian's  army  arrived 
and  joined  Antonius.  Having  seen,  on 
their  march,  the  plains  covered  with  dead 
bodies,  and  the  ground  still  reeking  with 
blood,  they  concluded,  from  so  vast  a 
scene  of  slaughter,  that  the  war  was  nearly 
over,  and,  to  give  the  finishing  blow^  de- 
sired to  be  led  on  to  Cremona,  either  to  re- 
ceive a  voluntary  surrender,  or  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm.  This  demand  sound* 
ed  like  courage  and  public  spirit:  but 
othet  motives  were  at  the   bottom.    In 
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tlieir  hearts  the  men  argueid  for  their  own  book 
personal  advantage.  ^^  Cremoi^a/^  thej  ^.^^^ 
said,  "  was  situated  in  an  open  plain,  and  ^'a^'.^ 
f^  might  h6  taken  by  assault.  The  dark-  ^^• 
**  Bess  of  the  night  would  not  abate  their 
^^  courage,  and  for  spoil  and  plunder  that 
**  was  the  proper  season.  If  they  waited 
**  for  the  return  of  day,  terms  of  peace 
might  arrive;  a  capitulation  would  be 
proposed;  and,  in  that  case,  what  re« 
^^  ward  was  the  soldier  to  expect  for  all 
*^^  his  labour,  and  his  blood  spilt  in  the  ser- 
^^  vice  ?  The  cold,  the  useless  praise  of  mo- 
"  deration  and  humanity  would  be  his 
"  only  recompense,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
"  place  would  fall  to  the  principal  of- 
*^  ficers.  By  the  laws  of  war,  when  a 
*^  town  is  carried  by  storm,  the  booty  be- 
^^  longs  to  the  soldiers ;  but  a  surrender 
**  transfers  the  whole  to  the  generals.^ 
Inflamed  by  these  considerations,,  they 
disdained  to  listen  to  the  tribunes  and 
centurions;  with  the  clangour  of  their 
amis  they  suppressed  the  voice  of  reason, 
determined,  if.  not  led  on  to  the  attack,  to  ' 
shake  off  all  authority. 


<4 
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«00K  XX«  Asrvottrius  made  hisimy  tbrou^ 
wv^  the  ranks^  and,  by  Jut  piesMic^  havitif 
"^^1^^' commanded  sileoce,  spoke,  as  foUcms: 
'^^  *f  It  ia  neither  in  my  temper  nor  my  in- 
**  tention  to  deprive  .a  set  of  gallant  soi- 
•*  dten  of  the  glory,  or  the  reccnnpense; 
**  due^  to  their  valour :  but  the  generat, 
^  and  the  men  under  his  command,  have 
"their  distinct  provinces;  Courage  and 
^  ardour  for  the  conflict  are  the  soldier^s 
"  virtues :  to  foresee  events,  to  provide 
^  against  disasters,  and  to  plan  with  de^- 
^*. liberation,  and  even  with  delay,  is  the 
♦^  duty  of  the  commander  in  chief*  By 
*^  suspending  the  operations  of  war,  sue- 
-f  cesS'is  often  insured :  by  temerity  all  is 
^  put  to  the  haiKard.  In  the  last  battle  I 
**-exposed  my  person,  I  fought  in  the 
,  ^'  ranks,  I  strained  every  nerve  to  gain  the 
^'  victory :  let  me  now  by  my  e^perieiactr, 
^  by  advice,  and  by  prudent  counsels^  the 
^^  true  arts  of  a  general^  endeavour  io  tetw 
•♦  minate  the  war  with  glory.  The  qwa^ 
^  tion  at  present  does  not  admit  of  a 
**  doubt  We- have  the  night  befone  usj 
'^  the  town,  its  entmnee,  and  the.  condi^ 
"  tion  of  the  works,  are  unknown  to  us  i 


•^  tb«  ettemy  is  wiftin  the  walN,  :and  may 
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Iff 

try   vtiriotts   stiBtageans.     And   if  the 


♦*  ^u»  T^re  tliiowo  open,  even  f^utti,  ^i* 
«*  without  the  beit  intelligence,  without  ^jj' 
**  broad  dajT-li^t,  and  without  a  >  view  of 
**  the  fortifications,-  it  would  be  mftdness 
**  to  venture.  And  will  you  :  hasard  as 
**  asSKult,  without  knowing  the  approaehes 
"  to  the  place,  the  height  of  the  .wailt, 
**  and  without  being  able  to  judge  whether 
**  we  ought  to  hotter  a  breach,  or  by  jpis- 
**.wve  weapons  drive  the  enemy  frcHn^  the 
**  wwk8?  Which  of  you  hag  been-  prpvih 
**  dent  Enough  to  btmg  hi$  hatol^t,  hit 
**  pick-axe,  and  the  vaiious^  tooli  winch  a 
«  e&ege  requires  ?  With  ;tho$fe  in»tFunient» 
**:yott  are  unprovided:  and  l^^hat  'S^m 
**  among,  you  is  strong  enough  with  a 
**  sword  and  spear  to  sap'  the  w»lls  of 
**  Gremona  ?  How  are  we'  to  thiov?  up 
**  ramparts/  and  how  prepare  hurdles  and 
'*  pentlKMises  to  cover. our  Approach?  In 
*'  the  moment  of  need,,  must  we  all.«tand 
^  at  gaze,  wondering  at: our  folly,  and  th^ 
**  strength  of  the  fortifications?  Pawr  birt  ' 
**one  night,  and  w^th  our  battering  •«»- 
^^gidnes,  aiid  our  wadUci^  .imdbtnes,  t^c 
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BOOK  **  shall    advance    in    force,    and    carry 

III     -  .  • 

v*^v^  *^  victor;^  along  with  us  at  the  point  of 
"^'aS.^' *' our  swords/'  At  the  close  of  this 
'^^  hamngiie  he  ordered  the  followers  of  the 
camp,  escorted  by  a  select  party  of  the 
cavalry,  to  set  out  for  Bedriacum,  in 
o*der  to  bring  a  supply  of  provisions, 
and  all  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the 
aimy. 

XXI.  THEsoldiers  were  still  dissatisfied, 
and  a  mutiny  was  ready  to  break  out, 
when  a  party  of  horse  that  went  out  to 
scour  the  country,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Gremona,  returned  with  in- 
telligence, pbtained  from  the  stragglers 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  that  the 
whole  Vitellian  army  encamped  at  Hos- 
tilia,  having  heard  of  that  day's  defeat, 
made  a  forced  inarch  of  thirty  miles,  and, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  six  legions,  were 
near  at  hand,  breathing  vengeance,  and 
determined  to  offer  battle.  In  this  alarm- 
ing crisis  the  soldiers  were  willing  to  listen 
to  their  superior  officer.  Antonius  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  enemy.  He  ordered 
the  thirteenth  legion  to  take  post  on  the 
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Posth^mian  causey;   on  tiie  open  plsdii,  book 
towards  their  left»  he  stationed  the  seventhly  wv^ 
called  the  Galbian  ;  and  at  a  small  dis-  ^'Si^^ 
tance  the  seventh,  named  the  Claudian,  on   ^^* 
a  spot  defended  by  a  mere  country  ditch. 
On  the  right  he  placed  the  eighth  legion, 
en  a  wide-extended  plain,  and  the  third  in 
a  thick  copse,   that  stood  near  at  hand. 
Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  eagles  and 
standards :  the  soldiers  took  their  post  as 
chance  directed  them  in  the  dark.     The 
preetorian  banner   stood   near   the  third 
legion;  the  auxiliary  cohorts  were  in  the 
wings :  tlie  cavalry  covered  the  flanks  and 
the  rear.      The  two  Suevian  kings,  Sida 
and  Italicus,  with  the  best  troops  of  their  na^ 
tion,  took  their  post  in  the  front  of  the  linesw 

XXII.  The  Vitellian  army  had  efvery 
advantage,  without  the  skill  to  profit  by 
their  situation.  Had  they  halted  that  night 
it  Cremona,  as  prudence  dictated,  to  refresh 
theirmen  by  food  and  sleep,  the  engage* 
ment,  on  tlie  next- morning,  would  ^have 
been  with  an  enemy  chilled  by  tl^e  damps 
of  the  night,  and  faint  for  want  of  pro* 
visions.  A  complete  victory  would,  ijiosit 
probably,  Jiave    been    the.  consequence.' 
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WW:  Bwl  they  had  no  comnander.  Withtmi 
^.#?vw  codd«:t<)f  jud^eoMnt^aboiitthetU 
^*8s».^'  of  the  night,  they  made  a  fbrw&.nl  move« 
'^^  meal,  and  aJttacked  as  army  drawn  up  m 
ocxkrof  battk.  ,Of  thedispooitioii  tnadet 
brjr  ihe  Vibelliam.  in  the  gloom  of  nigfat^p 
witboul  any  guide  but  their  own  intpe^ 
tiMm^  fary^  it  M^ill  mot  be  expected  that  I 
domki  gcre  an  accurate  accoimt :  ve  are 
toldy  homevevy  that  it  .wa»  as  follows :;  Thar 
^uxth  legbn,  fcatied  MACBDo^mrca^  vfta 
stationed  in  the  right  wizig;.the  fifth.and 
fiftee^tfa^  soppQcted  by  the  vexillarte»  ot 
ttffee  BrifeiBhi  legions,  the  nmth,  the  second, 
aaxi  the  tweatseti^  formed  the  centre :  is 
tisie  left  y^ing;  stood  the  first,  the  sixteenth^ 
aSDoL  tvfo-and*tw!exitieth.  The  soldiersi  of 
the  two  legions  called  Rapax  and  Ita« 
Bicit  werie  mixed  at  landom  throughout 
the  lines.  The  eavalry  and  aaxiliarjiea 
diofie  their  station.  The  battle  lasted 
dasH^  the  nigbt  with  great  slwigitlwr  oA 
bo<ik  flidesy  and  akemate  sncoessL  In  de 
dack,  eoatage  garre  n>  anperiority ;  tfaa 
ardent  e3re  and  Che  vigprmis  arm  weoe  of 
i»r  avail.  «A11  distinctian  was  lost.  l*he 
maf^ons  oir  botii  «ides<  xrae  the  same; 
Tbe   watcb^oadf  iaeqiiendji  asked    and 
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repeated,  jfm  kiiMMrn  to  both  annie&    The  book 
colours^   ^ktm  2mA  retaken  bj  diflferent    ^^ 


partks^  wereMnixed  «ia   wild  cowftisicflir.^^*^^* 
Tibet  6eve»liilegioiiy  lately  raised  bjGidl^  ^^; 
sabred  tlve  most  *  Six  of  their  ptincitml 
ee»t»fioil9  were^  kitUedi  on  the  spot,,  luid' 
Mme  of  l^r  ookM(ir&  taken.     The;  c^i^ 
^seif:  '^was  £&;  danger,./  had!  not  ;AtiiJnia 

Vetus/die  piiofeipal  ceiituoMm  Y^^^  QM^Ih 
ed  ttrandevsJtd  ipiBvaA  that  di^^ncsfc;  Itifi^ 
made  «.  dreadftil  oama^  a^d  dAed^^ia^ 
I9M,  iii^itinig  vildi  linddnnfed  bcavecjF.  •      . 

-'  X'XIIIl  ¥Bap Asian's  anngp  wa»  g^vM^ 
way,  >When'  Aatoaraa  hpougikt.  .tbe  .prntiK 
rian  cohorts  into  the  heat  of  the.wtioA;. 
They  routed  tlie  enemy,  and  in  their  turn 
Were  forced  to  wt^eat;  The  Vitcifiana, ;  at 
iy&  ttme^  ^d^fiutg^d  the  pdis»ticiB  Hi  limt 
batterk>gi4iD^»es;^  whiob,  ia  tiie  begijimngb 
w^i«^  pla66fd)in  cM&rent  parts  o£  thb^^id^ 
and'  could  bidy  plk^  at  r^Miom  iagamst 
1flie>  iiK>0ds,  aad  hedjs^s  that  sheltored  the 
tuemyi  i-They  were  no^  removed  to  the 
Pkis^^mra/n  iray,  and  t^Dsace,  hairing:  aw 
0p8»  space  befidtfe.^  than,  could,  dtschai^ 
ikm  mxBsw^  weapons  witihi  good  ejSedU 
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BOOK  The  fifteenth  legion  had ,  an  engine  of. 
enormous  size  (a)j  which  was  played  off 
with  dreadful  execution,  and  discharged 
mas^y  ^tones,  of  weight  to  crush  whole 
ranks  at  once.  Inevitable  ruin  must  have 
followed,  if  two  soldiers  had  not  signal- 
ized themselves  by  a  brave  exploit.  Co- 
vering themselves  with  the  shields  of  the! 
enemy  which  they  found  among  the  slain, 
diey  advanced  undiscovered  to  the  bat*, 
tering-engine,  and  cut  the  ropes  and 
springs.  In  this  bold  adventure  they. 
both  perished,  and  with  them  two  names 
that  deserved  to  be  made  immortal.  The 
glory  of  the  action  is  all  that  can  be  now 
recorded. 

The  battle  was  hitherto  fought  with 
doubtfiul  success,  when,  night,  being  far 
advanced,  the  moon  rose,  and  discovered 
the  face  of  things  with  great  advantage  to 
Vespasian's  army.  The  light  shone  on 
their  backs,  and  the  shadows  of  men  and 
horses  projected  forward  to  such  a  length, 
that  the  Vitellians,  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, aimed  at  the  wrong  mark.  Their 
darts,  by  consequence,  fell  short  of  their 
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aim.     ^e   moon-beams,    in    the    tnean  book 

111. 
time,  played  on  the  front  of  their  lines,  ^— v-^ 
•  •  •  Aire 

and  gave  their  bodies  in  fiill  view  to  the    'g^i  * 

adverse  army,  who   fought  behind   their  ^q^/ 

shadows,  as  if  concealed  in  obscurity. 

XXIV.  Antonius,  at  length,  was 
happy  that  he  could  ^see,  and  be  seen. 
He  did  every  thing  to  rouse  the  courage 
of  his  men ;  he  upbraided  some ;  he  ap- 
plauded others  ;  he  made  ample  promises, 
and  gave  hopes  to  all.  He  asked  th*  Pan- 
nonian  legions,  what  was  their  motive 
for  taking  up  arms?  "  Here,^'  he  said, 
**  here  is  the  spot  where  you  may  efface 
^*  the  memory  of  your  former  defeat:  in 
"  this  field  you  may  redeem  your  honour."' 
He  called  aloud  to  the  Meesians,  "  You 
*^  were  the  first  movers  of  the  war;  you 
**  talked  in  high-sounding  words:  but 
**  you  talked  in  vafn,  if  you  can  neither 
"  oppose  the  swords  nor  bear  the  eye  of 
^*  the  enfemy.'*  He  was  busy  in  every 
quarter,  and  had  apt  words  for  all.  To 
the  third  legion  he  spoke  more  at  large : 
he  called  to  mind  their  former  and  their 
-rebeiit  exploits,    "  They,''  he  said,  *^  were 

'   VOL.  VI.  E 
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BOOK  "  the  men,  who  unckf  Mark  Aotony/it) 
wv4^  "  defeated  the  Parthian* ;  and  the  Araae- 
^'m!^' "  nians,  under  Gorbolo,  In  a  late  cam- 
^^  **  paign  the  SarmatMins  fled  before  them/' 
The  pra^tjorians^  called  forth  his  in4%P»^ 
tion  :  "  Now/'  he  said,  "  now  is  your  time 
"  to  conquer,  or  renounce  the  name  of 
"  soldiers.  If  you  give  way,  yoa  will  be 
"  deemed  no  better  than  a  band  of  pea^ 
"  sants.  What  general,  or  what  campt 
"  will  receive  you?  Your  easigna  an4 
"  your  colours  are  in  the  bands  of  thft 
"  enemy.  You  may  there  regain  them; 
"  you  now  must  conquer,  or  be  put  to 
•?  the  sword ;  after  your  •  kte  disgra^:®^ 
''  there  is  ao  alternative/'  A  geoieral 
shout  resounded  through  the  field ;  and  ivt 
that  moment  the  third  legiot)^  according 
to  the  custom  obsef v^d  in  Syria,  paid  their 
qdwatioo  to^  tl^  rising  sun  fbj. 

XXV.  This  ea9l;ern  forn*  of  worships 
cdthei!  by  ehance^  or  by  the  contrivance 
Qf  Aato©iiiis,  gaye  rije  to  a  sudden  report 
that  Mi9icia2iua  wai^  atrived^.  anid  thi^t  the 
two  Qcmfederatie  armies  eschangod  mu* 
<^ual  salutftticnis.    Animated  by  this  inr 
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d4eat,  Vespasian's  soldiers,  as  if  actually  book 
reinlbroed,  charged  with  redoubled  furj.  v-^v^ 
The  VitcUian  ranks  began  to  give  way/^'J^/^ 
liCft  to  their  own  impulse,  without  a  chief  ^^P* 
to  conduct  the  battle,  they  extended  or 
Qondensed  their  lines  as  fear  or  courage 
{MTOmpted.    Antonius  saw  their  confusion. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  advance;  in  a  close . 
€c»npacted  body.    The   loose  and  scat-* 
tered  numbers  of  the  enemy  gave  way  at 
once.    The    carriages  and  engijies,  that 
lay  at  random  in  various  parts  of  the  field, 
made  it  impossible  to  restore  the  order  of' 
the  battle.    The  victors,  eager  to  pursue 
their  advantage,  pushed  forward  to  tbS  . 
causey^  and,  having  gained  a  sure  footing^ 
inade  a  dreadful  carnage. 

An  incident,  that  happened  in  the  heat 
of  the  action,  gave  a  shock  to  humanity. 
A  father  was  killed  by  his  own  son.  The 
&Gt  and  the  names  of  the  men  are  record- 
ed by  Vipstanius  Messala :  upon  his  au- 
thority I  shall  state  the  particulars.  Ju^* 
lius  Mansuetus,  a  native  of  Spain,  en- 
KiUed  idm^df  in  the  legion  already  men- 
ttcmed  by  th^  name  o£  R^pax.     He  lefl^ 

B  2 
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BOOK  behind   him  a  son  then  of  fender  yeare* 
v^^s^  The  youth,  grown  up  to  manhood,  enUated 
^m.^'  ^^   *h^  seventh   legion   raised   by  Galba. 
^fj^'    In'  the   hurry  and    tumult  of  the  fight, 
.    he    met   his    father,   and    with  a  mortal 
wound    stretched    him    oti    the    ground. 
He  stooped  to  examine  and  rifle  the  body. 
The  unhappy  father  raised  his  eyes,  and 
knew   his   son.     The  son,  in   return,  ac* 
knowledged  his  dying  parent;   he   burst 
into   tears  ;  he  clasped  his   father  in  his 
arms,  and,  in   the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
with"  earnest  supplications  entreated  him 
not  to  impute  to  his  unhappy  son  the  de- 
testable crime  of  parricide.     "  The  deed,'^ 
he  said,  "  is  horrible,  but  it  is  not  mine ;.  it 
.  **  is  the  guilt  of  civil  war.     In  the  general 
*'  madness   of  the  state,  the  act  of  one 
*•  poor  wretched  soldier  is  a  small  portion 
"  of  the  public  misery.'^     He  then  opened 
a  grave,-  embraced   the   bod}^   and,  with 
filial  affection  raising  it  in  his  arms,  dis« 
charged  the  la&t  melancholy  duty  to  his  . 
murdered  father. 

This  pathetic  scene  did  not  escape  pb* 
servation.    A  few  drew  near,  others  were 
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attracted,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fatal  book 

•  III 
deed   was   known   throughout  the  army,  v-^v^ 

The   soldiers    heaved  a  sigh,    and   with  ^g?*.^* 

curses  execrated  the  frantic  rage  of  civil    ^g^" 

discord.     And  yet,  with  those  sentiments, 

tliey  went  the  next  moment  to  plunder 

their  slaughtered  friends,  their  relations,    , 

and   brothers.     They   called  it  a  crime, 

and  yet  repeated  wlmt  their  hearts  con* 

demned. 


XXVI.  The  conquerors  pushed  on  to 
Cremona,  and  no  sooner  drew  near  the 
place,  than,  they  saw  a  new  diflSculty  still 
to  he  surmounted.  In  the  war  with  Otho, 
the  German  legions  had  formed  a  camp 
round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  fortified 
it  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  New 
works  were  added  afterwards.  The  vie- 
tons  stood  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  even 
the  generals  were  at  a  stand,  undecided 
what  plan  to  pursue.  With  troops  ha- 
rassed and  worn  out  by  continual  exer- 
tions througb  the  night  and  day,  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm  was  not  ad-' 
visable,  and,  without  succours  at  hand, 
might  be  dangerous;  and  yet  the  march 
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BOOK,  to  Bedriacum  would  be  a  laborious  un* 
dertaking,  and  to  retreat  were  to  give  up 
'  the  fruit  of  a  victory  deariy  eArned,  lu 
tjbeir  present  situation,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  throw  up  intrenchments ;  and 
that  work,  in  the  face  of  an.  enemy  on  the 
watch  to  sal3y  out,  might  put  evet'y  thing 
to  the  hazard.  A  difficulty  still  greater 
than  all  arose  from  the  temper  of  the  men, 
who  showed  themselves,  at  all  tin>eii^>  in- 
sensible of  danger,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
A  state  of  security  was  a  state  of  listless 
indolence,  and  daring  enterprise  was  the 
proper  occupation  of  a  soldiet.  Wounds, 
and  blood,  and  slaughter^  were  nothing  to 
mtn  who  thought  that  plunder  can  never 
be  too  dearly  bought* 

XXVII.  Amroisms  judged  it  best  to 
ytekl  to  the  disposition  of  his  men,.  He 
invested  the  works^  deteimined  to  risk  a 
general  assault.  The  attack  began  ht  a 
distance  with  a  volley  of  stones  and  darts.^ 
The  advantage  was  od  the  side  of  the  be*- 
sieged.  They  possessed  the  heights,  and 
with  surer  aim  annoyed  the  eiieiny  at  the 
foot  of  the  ramparts.    Antooius  saw  the 
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ttec^ssity  of  ^dividing  his  operations:  to  book 
some  of  the  legions  he  assigned  distinct  '^v^ 
parts  of  the  works,  and  ordered  others  to  ^^i  ' 
^  advancte  against  the  gates.  By  this  mode  ^^' 
of  attack  in  different  quarters,  he  knew 
that  valour  as  well  as  cowardice  would  be 
•Conspicuous,  and  a  spirit  of  einulatioii 
would  animate  the  whole  army.  The  third 
and  seventh  legions  took  their  station  op- 
posite to  the  road  that  leads  to  Bedriacum ; 
the  seventh  and  eighth  Claudian  legions 
carried  on  the  siege  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  town;  and  the  thirteenth  invested  the 
gate  that  looked  towards  Brixia  M.  In 
this  position  the  troops  rested  on  their 
arms,  till  they  were  supplied  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  with  pick-axes,  spades, 
and  hooks,  and  scaling-ladders.  Being,  at 
length,  provided  with  proper  weapons, 
they  formed  a  military  shell  with  their 
shields,  and,  under  that  cover,  advanced 
to  the  ramparts.  The  Roman  art  of  war 
was  seen  on  both  sides.  The  Vitellians 
rolled  down  massy  stones,  and,  wherever 
tiiey  saw  an  opening,  inserting  their  long 
poles  and  spears,  rent  asunder  the  whole 
frame  and  texture  of  the  shields,  while  the 
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BOOK  assailants,  deprived  of  sheMer,  suffered  a 

v-^w  terrible  slaughter.      ^ 
A.  u.  c. 

^f'  XXVIII.  The  assault  was  no  longer 
pushed  on  with  vigour.  The  generals  saw 
that  their  exhortations  had  no  effect,  and 
that  mere  praise  was  «  barren  recompense. 
To  inspire  the  men  with  courage,  they 
pointed  to  Cremona  as  the  reward  of  vic- 
tory* Whether  this  expedient  was,  as  Mes- 
sala  informs  us,  suggested  by  Hornius,  or, 
on  the  authority  of  Caius  Plinius  (a)^  must 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  Antonius,  we 
|iave  now  no  means  of  knowing.  Whoever 
ivas  the  author  of  a  deed  so  cruel  and  fla^* 
tious,  neither  of  those  two  officers  can  be 
said  to  have  degenerated  from  his  formef 
principles.  The  place  being  thus  devoted 
.  to  plunder,  nothing  could  restrain 'the  ar- 
dour of  the  soldiers.  Braving  wounds  and, 
danger,  and  death  itself,  they  began  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls;  they  bat- 
tered the  gates;  they  braced  their  shields 
over  their  heads;  and,  mounting  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  comrades,  they  grappled 
with  the  besieged,  and  dragged  them  head- 
long from  the  ramparts.  A  dreadful  havoc 
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followed.  The  unhurt,  the  wounded,  the  book 
maimed,  and  the  dying,  fell  in  one  pro-  — ^ 
miscuous  heap ;  and  death,  in  all  its  forms,  ^^2p' 
presented  a  spectacle  of  horror.  ^^^' 

XXIX.  The  most  vigorous  assault  was 
made  by  the  third  and  the  seventh  legions. 
To  support  them,  Antonius  in  person  led 
on  a  select  body  of  auxiliaries.  The  Vitel- 
lians  were  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
shocks  They  saw  their  darts  fall  on  the 
military  shell  {ajj  and  glide  off  without 
effect.  Enraged  at  their  disappointment, 
in  a  fit  of  despair  they  rolled  down  their 
.battering-engine  on.  the  heads  of  the  be- 
siegers. Numbers  were  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  such  a  ponderous  mass.  It  hap- 
pened, however,,  that  the  machine  drew 
after  it  the  parapet  and  part  of  the  ram- 
pa/t.  An  adjoining  tower,  which  had  been 
incessantly  battered,  fell  at  the  same  time, 
and  left  a  breach  for  the  troops  to  enter. 
The  seventh  legion,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way,  while  the 
third  hewed  down  the  gate.  The  first 
man  that  entered,  according  to  all  histo- 
rians, was  Caius  Volusius,  a  common  sol* 
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BOOK  dier  of  the  third  legion.    He  gaiaed  thfr 

wv-L/  summit  of  the  rampart,  and,  bearing  down 

^8^.^'  all   resistance,   with   his  voice,   with   his 

^f'    sword,  made   himself  conspicuous  to   hit 

comrades,   crying   aloud,  "  The   camp   is 

**  taken/'    The  rest  of  the  legion  followed 

him  with  resistless  fury.    T^e  Vitellians,  in 

despair,  threw  themselves  headlong  from 

the  works.    The  conquerors  pursued  their 

advantage  with  dreadful  slaughter.    The 

whole  space  between  the  camp  and  the 

walls  of  Cremooa  was  one  continued  scene 

efbk)od<^6A 

XXX.  The  town  itself  presented  new 
difficulties,  high  walls,  and  towers  of  stone^ 
the  gates  secured  by  iron  bars,  and  the 
works  well  manned  with  troops,  that 
showed  themselves  on  the  ramparts,  in 
force,  and  brandishing  their  arms.  The 
inhabitants,  a  large  and  numerous  body, 
were  all  devoted  to  Vitellius ;  and  the  an- 
nual fair,  which  was  then  held,  had  drawn 
-together  a  prodigious  conflux  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  This  appeared  to  the  gar* 
rison  in- the  nature  of  a  reinforcement ;  but 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  accession  of^ 
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wsftlth  that  inflamed  the  ardour  oT  the  b6-  book 
siegers.  Antonius  ordered  his  men  to  ad^ 
Vance  with  missive  combustibles,  and  set 
fire  to  the  pleasant  villas  that  lay  round 
the  city,  in  hopes  that  the  inhabitants, 
seeing  their  mansions  destroyed,  would 
more  readily  submit  to  a  capitulation.  In 
the  houses  that  stood  near  the  walls,  of  a 
height  to  overlook  the  works^  he  placed  the 
bravest  of  his  troops ;  and,  from  those 
i^tionS)  lai^  rafts  of  timber,  stones,  and 
firebrands,  were  thrown  in  upon  the  gar- 
rison. The  Viteliians  were  no  longer  able^ 
to  maintain  their  post. 

XXXI.  The  legions  under  Antonius 
were  now  preparing  for'  a  general  assault. 
They  formed  their  military  shell,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  works,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  poured  in  a  volley  of  stones  and  darts. 
The  besieged  began  to  despair;  their  spirit 
died  away  by  degrees,  and  the  nien  high 
itt  rank  were  willing  to  make  terms  for 
themselves.  If  Cretnona  was  taken  by 
storm^  they  expected  no  quarter.  Tlie 
conquerors,  in  that  case,  disdaining  vulgar 
lives,  wouid  fail  on  the  tribunes  and  cen- 


BOOK  tiirions,  from  whom  the  largest  booty  wis^ 
v^v-^  to  be  expected.  The  commori  men,  as 
^'s^'^'^susilj  careless  about  future  events,  and 
^'^/  safe  in  indigence  and  obscurity,  were  still 
for  making  head  against  the  enemy*  They 
roamed  about  the  streets  in  sullen  obsti- 
nacy, or  loitered  in  private  houses,  neither 
making  war  nor  thinking  of  peace.  The 
prmcipal  officers  took  down  the  name  and 
images  of  Vitellius.  Caecina  was  still  in 
confinement.  They  released  him  from  his 
fetters,  and  desired  his  good  offices  with 
the.  iponqueror.  He  heard  their  petition: 
with  disdain,  swelling  with  pride  and  in*- 
solence  in  proportion  to  the  meanness  with 
which  they  implored  his  aid.  The  last 
stage  of  human  misery  !  when  so  many 
brave  and  gallant  men  were  obliged  to  sue 
to  a  traitor  for  protection.  As  a  signal  of 
submission,  they  hung  out  from  tl^  walls 
the  sacerdotal  scarfs  (aj  and  sacred  vest- 
mehtSrf  Antoniiis  ordered  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  eagles  and  standards.  The  pro- 
cession was  slow  and  melancholy  ;  the  soU 
diers  without  their  arms,  dejection  in  their, 
countenance,   and  their  ^yes  riveted   to 
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the  ground.  The  conquerors  gathered  book 
round  them,  with  taunts  and  ribaldry  in- 
sulting their  misfortunes,  and  even  threat- 
ening violence  to  their  persons.  But  the 
humility  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  pa(s- 
sive  temper  with  which  they  bore  every  in* 
dignity,  without  a  trace  remaining  of  their 
former  ferocity,  awakened  compassion  in 
every  breast.  It  Avas  now  remembered, 
that  these  very  men  conquered  at  Bedria- 
cum,  and  used  their  victory  with  modera- 
tion. At  length  Caecina  came  forth  in  his 
ornamental  robes,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a 
consular  magistrate,  the  lictors  preceding 
liim,  and  opening  way  for  him  through  the 
crowd.  The  indignation  due  to  a  traitor 
broke  forth  at  once.  The  soldiers  treated 
him  with  every  mark  of  contempt;  they 
reproached  him  for  his  pride,  his  cruelty, 
and  even  for  his  treachery :  so  true  it  is, 
that  villainy  is  sure  to  be  detested  by  the 
very  people  who  have  profited  by  it  An- 
tonius  snatched  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
flien,  and  sdon  after  sent  him,  properlj 
escorted,  to  Vespasian. 

XXXIL  The  common  people  of  Cre^ 


i 
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jooK  mona,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  soldiett 
J^  flushed  with  thi?  ptide  of  Yictorj,  were  in 
^i^'  danger  tf  being  all  put  to  the  sword,  if 
^66?"  the  general  officers  had  not  interfered  to 
prevent  the  efiusian  of  blood.  Atitoniua 
ealled  an  assembly  of  the  army.  He  spoke 
tlie  conquerors  in  magnificent  terms^ 
id  of  the  vanquished  with  humanity. 
He  mentioned  Cremona  with  reserve  and^ 
cold  indifference.  But  the  men  were  bent 
{Ml  the  ruin  of  the  colony.  To  their  love 
of  pluiKler  they  added  an  implacable  aver-* 
lion  to  the  people^  and  various  «iotives 
conspired  to  work  the  destruction*^^  the 
pJiKi^  In  the  war  against  Otho,  the  inha-^ 
bitants  V5««ig  deemed  the  secret  abettors  of 
Vitellius;  and  afterwards,  when  the  tliir- 
teenth  legion  was  left  aiaiong  them  to  build 
an  amphitheatre,  the  popDlace^  in  their 
Usual  strain  of  vulgar  humour,  made  the 
soldiers  an  object  of  derision.  In  addition 
to>  this,  the  spectacle^  of  gladiators  exhi^ 
bited  by  Csacina  was^turned  into  a  crime 
against  the  peopl^^lFheir  city  was  jiow^ 
for  the  second  time,  the  seat  of  war;  i^um)^ 
in  the  heat  of  the  last  engagement,  the  Vi- 
tdlians  w^ie  thence  supplied  witb  re£re$h-^ 
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luefits ;  eOid  some  of  their  women,  leho  had  book 
been  fed  into  the  field  of  battle  by  their 
zeal  for  the  cause,  were  slain  among  the 
ranks.  But  above  all,  the  well-known 
opulence  of  the  colony,  increased,  in  that 
juncture,  by  the  vast  concourse  attracted 
to  the  fair  with  their  goods  aqd  merchan*» 
dise,  was  a  decisive  argument  for  the  dep 
molition  of  the  place.  Antonius  by  his 
fismie  and  brilliant  success  eclipsed  all  the 
other  commanders.  The  attention  of  the 
men  was  fixed  on  him  alone.  Determined, 
however,  to  be  neutral  on  the  occasion,  he 
retired  to  a  bath  to  refresh  himself  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  day.  Finding  the  water  not 
sujflbeiently  warm^  he  said  in  a  careless 
scanner,  "  It  will  be  hot  enough  in  a  little 
**  tiroe.^'  That  trifling  expression,  dropi 
toy  accident  amongst  his  slaves,  was  after* 
wards  caught  up,  and  propagated  to  hb 
prejudice,  as  if  it  were  the  intended  signal 
for  setting  fire  to  Cremona.  At  that  mo- 
oenit  the  city  waa  in  a  blaze. 

,  XXXIU.  FoRrY  thousand  men  had 
entered  sword  in  l>and.  The  numbcar  of 
f laves  and  mean  attendants  of  the  camp 
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BOOK  was  still  greater,  all  bent  on  mischief,  and 
^.^-v^  more  inclined  to  acts  of  barbarity  than 
W!  '^ven  the  soldiers.  Neither  sex,  nor  age, 
^Qg^ '  nor  dignity  of  rank,  was  spared.  A  scene 
of  blood  was  laid,  and  amidst  the  horrors 
of  a  general  massacre,  lust  and  violation 
triumphed.  Old  men  anTi  ancient  matrons, 
who  had  no  wealth  to  satisfy  avarice,  were 
dragged  forth  with  scorn,  and  butchered 
with  derision.  The  young  and  comely  of 
either  sex  were  sure  to  suffer  the  brutal 
passions  of  abandoned  men,  qr  to  be  torn 
piecemeal  in  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  their  persons.  In  those  conflicts  the 
contending  rivals,  in  the  rage  of  disap^ 
pointed  lust,  turned  their  swords  against 
each  other.  The  men,  who  were  seen 
carrying  off  the  wealth  of  houses,  or  massy 
gold  from  the  temples,  were  attacked  and 
butchered  by  others  as  rapacious  as  them- 
selves. Not  content  with  the  treasures 
that  lay  open  to  their  view,^  they  put  se- 
veral to  the  rack,  in  order  to  extort  a  con- 
fession of  concealed  riches.  The  ground 
was  dug  up,  to  gratify  the  rage  of  avarice. 
Numbers  carried  flaming  torches,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  had  brought  forth  their  booty, 
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piade  it  their  sport  to  set  the  hopsea  ap4  ^oo¥^ 
temples  on  fire.     Jji  so  vast  a  multitude,  a-^v-^ 
as  dissonant  in  their  Ijanguf^gp  as  their  ipan-r  \^^!^- 
ners,  composed  of  Uppjan  citizens,  allies,  ^^/ 
and  foreign  auxiliaries,  all  the  fell  passiop^ 
of  mankind  were  crowded  together.    Eaclf 
soldier  had  his   peculiar  notions  of  rigM 
aad  wj-oiig;  and  wh&t  pnje  scrppled^  aur 
other  dared  to  execute.     Nothing  was  uijir 
lawful,  nothing  sacred.     Four  days  wer^ 
spent  in  the  destruction  of  this  unfprtunat^ 
city.    Things  profane  and  holy  perishe4 
in  thevfiam.es.    The  temple  of  Mephitis  r<it^ 
which  stood  or)  the  outside  of  the  walls^ 
was  the  only  structure  left  entire.    It  w^s 
saved  by  its  situation,  or^  perhaps,  by  the 
goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicatjed. 

XXXIV,  Such  was  the  fate  of  Cre- 
Tuona,  two  hundred  apd  eighty-sjx  yeare 
from  its  foundo^ti^n-  The  firSjt  s^pne  wa^ 
laid  during  the  consulship  of  Tiberius 
Sempronius  and  Publius  Cornelius,  at  the 
time  lyhen  Hawiibal  threatened  ^  irfup- 
lion  into  Itely.  The  design  was  to  h^^ve, 
ia  frontiei'  town,  to  bridle  t  he  Q.auls  in- 
habiting beyond  the  Pp,  c^  apy  power  o^ 

TOL.  VI.     •  F 
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BOOK   the  Other  side  of  the  Alps.     The  colony, 
v^^p^  from  that  time,  grew  into  celebrity ;  their 

A     TT    f 

822.  '  numbers  multiplied,  and  their  wealth  in* 
A^'  creased ;  the  country  round  was  intersected 
with  livers ;  the  soil  was  fertile,  and  by  in- 
termarriages (a)  the  inhabitants  formed 
alliances  with  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Italy.  The  city  continued  to  flourish 
in  the  worst  of  times,  safe  from  foreign 
enemies,  till  ruined  at  last  by  the  rage  of 
civil  war.  Antonius  felt  that  the  whole 
disgrace  of  this  horrible  transaction  press- 
ed hard  upon  himself.  To  soften  resent- 
ment, he  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  all 
manner  of  persons  to  detain  the  citizens  of 
Cremona  as  prisoners  of  war.  At  the  same 
time,  all  Italy  entered  into  a  resolution 
not  to  purchase  the  captives  taken  on  that 
nielancholy  occasion.  The  soldiers,  find- 
ing €hat  their  prey  was  rendered  useless; 
began  to  murder  the  wretches  whom  they 
could  not  sell,  '  This  barbarity,  however, 
was  checked  as  soon  as  known.  The  pri- 
^  soners  were  ransomed  by  their  friends  and 
relations.  The  survivors  in  a  short  time 
returned  to  Cremona.  The  temples  and 
public  places  were  rebuilt,  at  the  recom- 
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mendation   of  Vespasian^   by  the   mufli-  book 
ficence  of  the  colony. 

XXXV.  A  CITY  buried  in  its  own  ruins, 
the  country  round  polluted  with  gore^  and 
the  air  infected  by  the  exhalation  of  putrid 
bodies,  afforded  no  place  where  the  army 
could  remain.  They  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles.  The  Vitellian  sol- 
tliers,  who  in  their  panic  had  fled  different- 
ways,  were  brought  back,  as  fast  as  they 
were  found,  and  once  more  enrolled  in 
their  proper  companies;  and,  lest  the  le- 
gions to  which  they  belonged  should  me- 
ditate hostile  designs,  they  were  sent  into 
Illyricum,  and  there  stationed, ,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  war.  To  spread 
the  fame  of  VespSisian's  arms,  messengers 
were  dispatched  into  Britain  and  both  the 
Spains.  Julius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tri-. 
bunes,  was  sent  into  Gaul,  and  Alpinus 
Montanus,  the  prefect  of  a  cohort,  ^  into 
Oermany.  The  former  was  by  birth  an 
^duan,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Treves  ; 
botli  warmly  attached  to  Vitellius,  and  for 
that  reason  chosen,  with  an  air  of  triumph 
to  bear  the  news  of  his  defeat.     Care  wa» 

f2 
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Isoot  alfed  takeiti  to  secure  by  a  chain  of  po»t$ 

wv^  the  passes  over  the  Alpis^    to  prevent  an 

^W.  *  irruption    from    Germany,    supposed,   at 

%^'    that  time,  to  be  in  arms  in  favour  of  the 

vanquished  party. 

XXXVI-  ViTELLius,  in  a  few  diays 
A^^er  Caecina  ^et  out  from  Rome,  prevailed 
,  on  Fabiuft  Valens  to  talkie  upon  him  the 
conduct  of  th(^  war^  From  that  moment 
he  gave  hito«elf  up  to  his  usual  gratifi- 
cfttiottft,  in  wine  and  gluttony  losing  ail 
sense  of  danger.  He  made  no  preparation 
for  the  fields  and  showed  no  attention  to 
the  soldiersi.  He  neither  reviewed^  tior 
ciereised,  nor  harangued  them:  never 
once  appeared  before  the  people*  Hid  in 
Ihe  receiis  of  his  gardens,  he  indulged  his 
appetite,  forgetting  the  past,  the  present, 
'  and  ^1  solicitude  a^bout  future  events ; 
like  those  nauseous  animals  that  know  no 
Gare,  and,  while  they  ai^e  supplied  with 
food)  remain  in  one  spot,  torpid  and  in*- 
sensible.  In  this  state  of  stupidity  he  pass- 
ed his  ti*ne  in  the  grox^e  of  Arionum  fa)^ 
when  tlie  treachery  of  Lucilius  Bassus 
ftftd  the '  revolt  of  tlie  fleet  at  Kavenna;, 
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roused  him  from  bis  lethargy.    la  q,  short  book 
time  after  arrived   other  dispatches^  by  v^-y-?^ 
which  he  learned,  with  mixed  ^raotiow  of  ^'sS*  ^' 
grief  and  joy,  the  perfidy  of  Cepcina,  and   %?' 
his  ittiprisooment  by  the  soldiers.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  incapable  of  reflection,  joy  prc^ 
veiled  over  every  otW  passion,  and  ab- 
sorbed all  idea«  of  danger.    He  returned 
to  Rome  in  the  Wghest  exultation;  and 
having  extolled,  before  4j,ii  assembly  of  the 
people,  the  Beal  and  ardour  of  the  army,  he 
ordered  Publius  Sabinns,  the  prefect  of  the 
praetorian  guards  and  the  intimate  friend  of. 
Caeciaa,  to  be  taken  into  custody.   Alphe-- 
jws  Varus  succeeded  to  the  command, 

XXXyU.  YiT%)Ljaius  went  neyt  to 
the  s^iate^-  aod,  in  a  speech  of  prepared 
eloquenee,  talfced  highly  of  the  posture  of 
affairs^  Hie  Csbthers  answered  him  in  9> 
s^train  of  flattery..  The  ease  of  Caacina 
was  brought  d^o  debate  by  Lucius  Vi- 
tellius.    He  moved  that  immediate  judges.  / 

9aent  should  be  pronounced  against  him. 
The  rest  of  the  senate  coaGiarred;  and, 
wilii  weU-iftcted  indignation,  launched  out 
againftt  the  coBiplicated  perfidy  of  a  man, 
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BOOK  who  in  the  character  of  consul  abandon- 
ed the  commonwealth,  as  a  general  of- 
ficer betrayed  his  prince,  and,  as  a  friend 
loaded  with  honours,  gave  an  example 
of  base  ingratitude.  In  this  specious 
manner  they  affected  to  lament  the 
lot  of  Vitelliu^s,  but,  in  fact,  felt  only 
for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth. 
Through  the  whole  debate,  not  a  word  was 
uttered  against  the  leaders  of  Vespasian^s 
party ;  the  revolt  of  the  several  armies  was 
called,  in  qualifying  terms,  an  error  in 
judgement;  and,  with  studied  circuity,  the 
name  of  Vespasian  was  wholly  avoided. 
They  alluded  to  him,  they  hesitated,  and 
yet  passed  him  by  in  silence.  To  com-r 
plete  the  consulship  of  Gaecina,  one  day  re- 
mained. To  fill  that  little  interval,  a  man 
was  found  willing  to  be  invested  with  the 
short-lived  pageantry ;  and  accordingly, 
on  the  day  preceding  the  calends  of  No- 
vember,' Rosius  Regulus  entered  on  the 
office,  and  on  the  same  day  finished  his 
career.  The  public  saw  witH  derisioa  a 
farce  of  state  altogether  ridiculotis,  as  wfeU 
on  the  part  of  the  prince, .  who  granted  thW 
mock  dignity,  as  pn  that  of  the  syco|ihant^ 

\ 
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who  had  the  pitiful  ambition  to  accept  it  book 
It  was  observed  by  men  versed  in  the  his-  ^-^w 

A  IT  C 

tory  of  their  country,  that  no  instance  had  ^22.  * 
«ver  occurred  of  a  new  consul,  before  the  ^^/ 
office  was  declared  vacant  in  due  course 
of  law.  Caninius  Rebilus  (a)^  it  is  true, 
had  been  the  consul  of  a  day;  but  that 
was  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  when  that 
emperor,  in  haste  to  reward  his  friends  for 
their  services  in  the  civil  wars,  thought  fit, 
by  an  act  of  power,  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  consulship.  ' 

XXXVIII.  The  death  of  Junius  Blae- 
sus  became  at  this  time  publicly  known, 
and  engrossed  the  conversation  of  all 
ranks  of  men.  The  particulars  of  this 
tragic  event,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  are  as  follows:  It  hap- 
pened that  Vitellius,  confined  by  illness 
in  the  gardens  of  Servilius,  saw,  in  the 
night-time,  a  tower  in  the  neighbourhood 
gaily  illuminated.  He  desired  to  -know 
the  reason  of  that  splendid  appearance, 
and  Was  told,  that  Caecina  Tuscus  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  to  a  party  of  his 
frienids,   amongst  whom    Junius    Blaesus    - 
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i^K  x^a^  the  mo^t  distinguishi^d.    Tbe  sumptu* 
y^s^  oni  pt^paratipns,  ^^od  th6  mirth  of  the 
^'§^     teoihpany,  were  defecribed  with  every  cir- 
'*'^*    CutaiBtaiice  of  exaggeratiori.   The  creatures 
of  the  court  did  not  fjkil  to  irhpute  it  as  a 
crime  td  Tuscus  and  his  guests,  that  they 
fchdse  their  time  for  bevelling  ih  an  Unseat 
k)n&ble  juncture,  when  the  prince  was  in- 
di^pdsed^    Hifeir  malice   chiefly  glanced 
At  Blsesufc.    The  taien  whb  made  it  theit 
business  to  pry  into  the  secret  thoughts  of 
the  emperor,  soon  perceived  that  they  had 
infused  their  venom  with  success,  and  that 
<lie  ruin  of  Blaesu^  might  be  easily  accom- 
|lFlished.    To   make  ^uiii    6f   their  blow^ 
they   appUied    to    Lucius   Vitellius,  Wh© 
readily  undertook  to  manage  the  accbsa^ 
tion.    Being  himtefelf  stained  with  every 
Wee,  *hd  for  hife  life  and  morals  uhiver- 
sally  decried,  he  saw  with  fenVy  the  fair 
reputation  and  the  popular  «steem  that 
attended  Btesus.  With  this  jealtMisy  k^nb- 
Kng  in  his  hmrt,  he  clasped  the  eirttpej^ot's 
ififant  feon  in  his  arms^  aiid,  eiltering  thfe 
priffce's  chamber,,  went  down  on  life  knees^. 
Vitellius.  asked  hiin.   Why  ttiAt    suddea 
alMTO?  "  It  is  not  for  ttiyself/'  replied  th^ 
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brother,  ^^  that  I  am  thus  distress :  it  ii  Bppit 
•*  for  you  I  shed  thei^e  tears;  for  you  and 
"  your  children  I  come  to  offer  up  my 
**  |)rayisrs  and  supplications.  From  Ves- 
"  pasian  we  have  tiothatig  to  fear:  the 
•*  Germata  legions  are  iu  arms  to  hiiider 
"  his  approach;  the  provinces  declare 
"  against  him,  ^nd  vast  tracts  of  sea  and 
•* '  land  detain  him  at  a  distance  from  the 
**  seat  of  war.  The  enemy  to  be  dreaded 
"  Is  neat  at  hand;  he  is  in  the  city  of 
•*  Romei  he  is  even  ttow  lurking  in  j^our 
"^  bosom*  Proud  of  his  descent  from  Mark 
"  Antony  and  the  Junian  iamity,  he  aU 
"  fecte  to  be  oonftected  with  the  imperial 
"  ilne,  and^  by  cai>esses  and  a  style  of 
^  nuagrAfi^ience^  endeavours  to  conciliate 
**  to  himself  Uie  affections  of  the  soldiers. 
**  Upon  this  man  all  eyes  ai^  fixed.  Vi*. 
**  teUiuS)  in  the  mean  time^  passes  eway^ 
**  his  hours  in  un'suspectitig  security,  neg- 
"  lecting  a;t  once  his  enemies  and  his 
"  friends ;  fee  cherishes  in  his  bosom  a 
*V  tre^cfeetonfe  rival,  who  from  the  ban- 
^  queriftgf  table,  and  Ms  scene  of  midnight 
**  reireiry,  b^eld  with  joy  the  ian'guid  con^ 
^  ditida  ©f  hfe  Sovereign.    But  for  joy  an4 
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BOOK  "  riot  let  him  be  repaid  with  vengeance, 

v^^v-^  "and  a  night  of  mourning;  let  him  know 

^'^P'  "  that  Vitellius  lives  ;  that  he  is  master  of 

^0^  "  the  Roman  world,  and,  i^henever  the 

**  lot  of  humanity  shall  call  him  hence, 

"  that  he' has  a  son  to  follow  in  the  order 

"  of  succession/' 


XXXIX.  VlTELLius  balanced,  for 
some  time,  between  the  horror  of  the 
deed  proposed  and  his  apprehensions  for 
himself.  By  deferring  the  fate  of  Blaesus 
he  might  accelerate  his  own  ruin,  and 
to  give  public  orders  for  his  execution 
were  a  dangerous  expedient.  A  measure 
so  bold  and  open  would  excite  the  indig- 
jnation  of  the  people.  To  dispatch  him 
by  poison  seemed  to  be  the  safest  method. 
That  he  was  guilty  of  that  execrable  vil- 
lainy, the  visit  which  he  paid  to  Blaesus 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt.  He  was  seen 
transported  with  savage  joy,  and  was 
heard  to  say,  "  I  have  feasted  my  eyes 
"  with  the  pangs  of  an  expiring  enemy/* 
Those  were  his  words.  The  character  of 
Blaesus  was  without  a  blemish.  To  the 
(ligpity  of  his  birth,  and  the  elegance  of 
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his  manners,  he  united  the   strictest  ho-  book 
nour,  and  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  empe-  v-^v^ 

•  •      •         A  U  C 

ror.     While  Vitellius  was  still  flourishing    W, 
in  prosperity,  Caecina,  and  other  chiefs  of    ^.  * 
the  party,  endeavoured  to  draw  hini  into 
a  league  with   themselves :    but  he   was 
proof  against  all  temptation;  firm,  upright, 
void  of  ambition.     He  sought  no  sudden 
honours,  and  to  a  mind  hke  his  the  irape- 
,rial  dignity  had  no  allurement.     And  yet 
his  modesty  threw  sut:h  a  lustre  round  his  . 
virtues,  that  he   narrowly  escaped  being 
deemed  worthy  of  the  succession. 

XL.  During  these  transactions.  Fa- 
bins  Valens,  with  a  number  of  concubines 
and  eunuchs  in  his  train,  proceeded  by 
slow  and  tedious  marches,  unlike  a  gene* 
ral  going  to  a  great  and  important  war. 
On  the  road  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  treachery  of  Lucilius  Bassus,  and  the 
defection  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna.  Had 
he  then  pushed  on  with* vigour,  he  might 
have  joined  Caecina,  who  was  still  waver- 
ing and  undecided ;  at  the  worst,  he 
might  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Ipgions  before  they  came  to  a  decisive  ac- 
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BOOK  tion.  His  friends  we»e  of  opinion,  that,  , 
with  a  few  feithful  attendants,  avoiding 
the  road  that  led  to  Ravenna,  he  ought  to 
proceed  with  expedition,  through  private 
^vays,  to  Hostilia  or  Cremona.  Others 
pressed  him  to  bring  into  the  field  the 
praetorian  bands  from  Rome^  and  foroe 
liis  way  to  the  Vitellian  army.  But  the 
time  was  lost  in  fruitless  deliberation. 
The  posture  of  affairs  called  for  vigour, 
and  Valens  remained  irresolute  arid  inac- 
live*  In  the  end,  rejecting  all  advice,  he 
chose  a  middle  course,  in  pressing  exigeri- 
cies  always  the  most  pernicious.  He  nei- 
ther aicted  with  the  courage  nor  the  pru- 
dence of  an  able  general. 

XLI.  He  sent  dispatdbes  to  Vitellius 
for  a  reinforcement,  a«d  was  soon  after 
joined  by  three  cohorts  and  a  squadroa  of 
horse  from  Britain;  a  number  too  gr^at 
to  steal  a  march,  and  too  weak  to  <^en 
a  passage  throng  an  exkemy'%  country. 
Even  in  this  arduous  juncture,  amidst  the 
diar^ers  that  fpi'essed  on  eve^y  side,  Va-  . 
iens  was  not  to  be  weaned  from  his  fa- 
vourite vices.     Riot,  lus^t,  and  iadujtery. 
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marked  his  way.    He  had  power  and  mo-  book 
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ney;   and,    even  in    ruin,   his  hbidinous  v-^v^ 

passions  did   not   desert  him.      He  was  ^'^i,^' 

no  sooner  joined  by  the  foot  and  cavalry   ^^ 

sent  by  Vitellius,  than  he  saw,  too  late, 

the  folly  of  his  measures.     With  his  whole 

force,  supposing  the  men  true  to  Vitellius, 

he  could  not  hope  to  penetrate  through. 

the  adverse  army;   much   less   could  he 

expect  it,  when  their  fidelity  was  already 

suspteted.     Shame,  and  respect  for  their 

general,  still  left  some  impression  on  the 

minds  of  the  men  ;  but  those  were  feeble 

restraints,  when  the  love  of  enterprise  was 

the  mling  passion,  and  all  principle  was 

extingai3hed.     Valais  felt  the  difficulty  of 

his  situation.     Having  ordered  the  cohorts 

to  march  forward  to  Aiiminum  (a)^  and 

the  cavalry  to  follow  in  the  rear,  he  him-* 

self,  with  a  few  adherents  whom  adversity 

had  not  yet  seduced,  directed  his  course 

towards  Umbria  (bX  and  thence  to  Etru- 

ria,   where  he  fir*t  heard  of  the  defeat 

at  Cremona.     In  that  disastrous  moment 

be  conceived  a  bold  design,  in  its  extent 

vast  Bjod  magnificent,  and, ,  had  it .  been 

carried  into  execution,  big  with  fatal  con- 
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BOOK  sequences.      He    proposed    to  sfciize   the 

^.>v-^  ships  on   the   coa^t,   and   bear   awaj   to 

^W.  '  Narbon  Gaul,  in  order  to  land  somewhere 

*^^.     in  that  country,  and  rouse  the  provinces 

of  Gaul,  with  the  armies  stationed  there, 

and   the   various  .German   nations.     The 

project  was  worthy  of  a  great  officer,  and, 

by  its  consequences,  must  have  involved 

the  world  in  a  new  war. 

XLIL  The  departure  of  Valens  threw 
the  garrison  of  Ariminum  into  consterna- 
tion. Cornelius  Fuscus  advanced,  at  th« 
head'  of  his  artoy,  to  lay  siege  to  the  place? 
and,  having  ordered  the  fleet  to  sail  round 
the  coast,,  invested  it  by  sea  and  land, 
Pis  forces  spread  themselves  over  the 
plains  of  Umbria,  and  stretched  into  the 
territory  of  Picenum  (a)  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic  gulf.  Italy  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Vespasian  and  Vitelhus  by  the 
Apennine  mountains.  Valens  embarked 
at  the  port  of  Pisa  (h)^  but  being  becalm- 
ed, or  meeting  with  contrary,  winds,  was 
forced  to  land  at  Monaco  (c).  Marius 
Maturus,  the  goA^ernor  of  the  maritime 
Alps,  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a 
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man  attached  to  Vitellius,  and,  though  the  book 

HI 

country  round  espoused  the  opposite  inter-  wv-^ 
^it^  still  firm  in  his  duty.     This  officer  re-  \^2.  ' 
ceived  Valens  with  open  arms  ;  but  the  de-    ^q^' 
sign  of  making  an  attempt,  on  the  coast  of 
Narbon  Gaul  appeared  to  him  rash  and  im- 
practicable*     By  his  advice  the  project  was 
laid  aside.     The  few  followers,  who  had 
hitherto  adhered  to  Valens,  began  to  think 
of  shifting  for  themselves.    They  saw  the 
adjacent  cities  going  over  to  Valerius  Pau-* 
^inus,,  who  commanded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood;  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  and, 
long  before  the  war  broke  out,  devoted  to 
Vespasian.     Under  his  influence  the  peo- 
ple declared  for  the  new  emperor. 

XLIII.  Paulinus  was  master,  of  Fo- 
rojulium,  a  place  of  importance,  that  gave 
him  the  command  of  those  sea^.  He  had 
there  stationed  a  garrison,  consisting  of 
men  disbanded  by  Vitellius,  and  therefore 
willing  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 
Paulinus  was  a  native  of  the  colony,  and 
had,  by  conseqiience,  great  weight  with 
his  countrymen.     He  had  also  been  a  tri^ 
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BOOi;  bune  of  the  {ira^toriaii  guards,  atid  was 
K.0'^  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  soldiers  of  that 
^*8«^.^'  deiscription.  The  people  were  willing  to 
^^*  s©GOod  the  views.  :of  their  feliowrcitiaen^ 
a>nd  t^e  ho{>e  of  future  advantages  from 
his  da^^tion  was  a  spur  to  thdir  ireaJ.  In 
this  postuf^  of  affaiFs,  while  jev©ry  thing 
was  s'welled  by  the  voice  of  fame  to  greatei 
magnitude,  Vajens  saw  the  spirit  of  the 
Vitellian  party  depressed  and  brokeh.* 
To  return  to'  his  ships  was  now  his  oply 
refuge.  He  took  with  him  '  four  pmtor 
rians,  three  faithful  friends,  and  asiiiany 
centurions.  With  those  attendants  he 
onc^  nK>re  embarked,  leaving  Mafaaras, 
and  such  as  were  willing  to  submit  to  Vesr 
pasian,  to  pursue  their  own  inclination. 
As  to  himself,-  the  open  sea  was  the  satfest 
place  :  on  sho»e  he  saw  no  secprity/and  in 
the  adjacent  cities  no  pnospect  of  relief. 
Without  a  resource  left,  and  rather  seeing 
what  was  to  be  avoided  titan  what  he 
ou^t  to  p^irsue,  he  put  to  sea,  and  was 
throwp  by  advei^e  winds  on  die  islands 
called  the  Stajchades  {aj,  near  Meirseilles. 
Paulinus,  without  loss  of  time,  seat  out 
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Irisit^igbft^rmed /galleys,  and  Valeng  was  book 
taken' prisoner.  ww 

iXKlV.  The  Vitelliaii.  genei^I  being  ^^^ 
tK^Mn  ki  the  hands  of  the  enemy^  tlve  whole 
force  bP  the  empire  was  transferred  io  Ves- 
pasian. In  Spam, -the  first  -leigion^  called 
ADXiTtsfiif X,  still  respedting  the^^inemoty  of 
Otho,  and  'by  consequence  hostile  to  Vi- 
tellius^,  gave  an  example  of  revolt  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  The  tenth  and  sixth 
legions  followed.  The  provinces  of  Gaul 
acceded  without  hesitation.  In  Britain 
the  MOae  spirit  prevailed.  During  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  Vespasian  headed  the 
second  legion ;  and  the  men,  still  remem- 
bering the  heroic  ardour  with  which  he 
led  them  on  to  victory,  were  soon  decided 
in  his  favour.  They  met,  however,  some 
opposition  fifora  the  other  legions,  in  which 
a;  considerable  number  of  centurions  and 
soldiers,  who  had  been  promoted  by  Vi- 
tdlius,  were  unwilling  to  desert  a  prince 
46  whom  they  felt  themselves  bound  by 
ties  of  gratitude.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  they  were  brought  to  acknowledge  a^ 
new  master. 

VOL.  VI,  a 
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vm-v-w  among  tiie  legi<ms,  and  alao  foj'  ^dnei^j^ 
^•^.^*  ware  that  distracted  the  empire,  the  Bfitons 
TCMiievred  l^mr  aiii8^i)t  Animosity/ i '^eou* 
^Uftit&9d^  the  maJc0tirt»Bt4. .  To  hii^  owft 
fiatilk^  feii)<%  tba^  ehio^     add^  « 
toot^   aotip^^y  to '  tjie.  Romin  Ofitofti 
lie-  w9Bt  bfsi4e»^  the  avOtred;  «ttW6y  cff 
Ci«rti9miliid(ia  /"fiA  ^oeen  oC  the  Bwgao^) 
a  Womaii  Qf  >higb  descent,  9«\d  ^umi^B>g 
^  £^  l^^plendmir  <tf  vealth  aod  pov«i<f 
Jb  thereiga  of  Oiauditi^,  she  had  lre«©b«rf 
q|»sly  delivered  up  Calractacus*/  to 'swseH 
^.  pc^p    of   that   emperorls   tniwiplu 
^Ftpit)  that  time  richer  flowed  iti  uitonbeii  t 
■  J^utrricih^  drew,  aftetr  tfieiii  their  Usi^  «p» 
fftn^t9^e»,  lamry  ^nd  dissipatt^nn.     «S^ 
habi^hbd  £rom  herppeseoceYenushiiis  bet 
j^baod,  and'  raised  Ve!locatiia,  (taik' as*- 
m0i<ii>-belarer,  to  heir  throne  and  btd.    By 
thajk  criraiital  dct  -she  lost  all  aiilboFity;., 
Convulsions    shook  her  kingdoiii^     The 
4fa0aFded  httsbarad  had  the  people,  on  hi» 
side,   while  the  aduHereif  had  notUng  to 
pi^eteet  him  but  the  }il>idiiious  passione  .elf 
;the  queen,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  rwgtt.' 
Venusius  was  in  a  short  time  at  tt».  head 
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ii^.mi9§tlifirm  ma^^  .  TKe, s«ll0(iets  of  HhA  9gNI 

<^.>fi)Uli^rifi»  Joined  him.  <r;GiU?tiamaiidu»  '  'ssJ.  ^' 
^KM ;»edQ€<^d :  to .  tber  It^t.  cixtii6iiitj<.  uSha  %/" 
iikmhed  .tbe  prntuctipu.  of  <ihp  iSi^mrn^ 
tfhi*ise}sd  tfraatc^cohortsaiHltqiiitdrDlic  ol 
]Mtf9e,t(>lierreiie£^  Several  JMittkt  enamiiy 
ifrit)i,  v^fiou^  AVLete9%'  Tim.  queea,  Jiavm 
.wfir»  ir»9c  rescued  from  mipeo^aagd^ntgia^ 
tbou^  die.  kiat.ber  ]dngd(Hu.;i  .Yeoiisiiii 
vxwied  tbe  ijo^Etre  <»Lit  of  JbiN'/haDds/'akiil 

^li  .X JiYI-  AaoifT  th»:  tome  tiwafc,?  Ger- 
many  ;;was  up  .iac  arm^  ,  Tbe  4«<iita0Us     , 

aetiFit^o^  .Ithe  commaederst  eaeoira^ 
the  39riiftmns  tQ  mya4«  tha  ^(»ai)  iToii<^ 
ti^rsr.  By  :t)^^  treftcheiry.  of  this  dt^^teA.io 
a£lkiije%  A«4  tbQ:9J^«gtla,  of  j^.^n^nj* 
thft  iftterpst.pf  the  einpire  ^^  ljr-<Hight  to  / 
^  hmk  of  r^m^.i  Of  th}»  ww, 'and.  the 
twines  that  ip^odilced  iU  with  the<  Tano«3 
^isdtsjthat  Mowed^  J  shall  h^r^after  M 
^Ve^  a  jregular  accKMiDt;  it  would  lead  at 
prf^eat::to  a  lox)|^  digr<e<s9ioo..  iCommo*^ 
iJS^Si.  abQvit  the  same  time,  broke  out  in 

o2 
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book!  Dacia«  Fidelity  never  was  the  character 
c-v-^  of  that  nation ;  and,  since  the  legions  were 
W.  '  withdrawn  from  Maesia,  there  remained* 
^fl^?'  no  force  to  hold  tlie  peojple  in  stibjectkiii. 
Thsejr  had  thfc  policy,  however,  to  watc^ 
M  silence  the  « first  movements  of  civil 
discord  among  ithe  Romans.  Seeing,  atf^ 
length,?  that  Italy  was  in  a  blaze,  t^^y 
seized  iheir  opportunity,  and  stormed  the 
winter-^quarters  of  the  cohort*  and  the  ca- 
ialry.  Having  made  themselves  inaisters 
of  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  they  were 
preparing  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  camp 
of  the /legions,  when  Mucianus,  apprised 
of  tlie  victory  at  Cremona,  sent  the  sixth 
l^ion  to  clieck  the  incursions  of  the  ene- 
my.  The  good  fortune  that  had  often  fa- 
voured the  Roman  arms,  brought  Mii- 
cianus  in  the  moment  of  distress,,  with  the 
forces  of  the  East,  to  quell  the  itisiirPection,- 
before  the  pfeQple  of  that  country,  backed 
by  the  German  nations^  could  inake  an 
'  irruption  into  Italy.  In  that  juncture, 
Fonteius  ^grippa  (b)  arrived  from  Asia, 
where  he  had  governed  for  a  year  withs 
proconsular  authority,  and  was  now  ap- 
pointed to  command  in  Maesia.    He  un- 
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deriook  the  charge,  at  the  head  of  an  army  book 
domposedof  Vitellian  soldiers,  whom  it  was  wv^ 
then  the  policy  to  disperse  through  the  pro-  '^Vfi*.  * 
vindes,  and  employ  their  arms  against  the    ^^' 
foreign  enemies  of  the  empire.  , 

XL VII.  The  rest  of  the  provinces  were 
by  no  means  free  from  com^notion.  A 
man  who  had  been  originally  a  slave, 
and  afterwards  commanded  a  royal  fleet> 
kindled  the  flame  of  war  in  Pontus,  and  , 
drew  together  a  body  of  men  in  arms. 
His  name  was  Anicettis  (a)^  the  freedman 
and  favourite  minister  of  Polemon,  high 
in  power  while  that  monarthy  lasted,  but 
how  enraged  to  see  the  kingdom  turned 
into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  name  of 
-VitelUus  he  roused  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  Pontic,  sea.  The  hope  of  plunder 
attracted  to  his  standard  all  the  free- 
booters of  the  country.  Finding  himself 
in  ia  short  time  at  the  head  of  a  force  not 
^o.be  despised;  he  attacked  and  carried  by 
assault  the  city  of  Trapezund  /bj^  founded 
in  ancient  times  by  a  colony  froni  Greece, 
•at  the  extremity  of  the  Pontic  sea.  .  An 
entire  cohort,   formerly  a  royal  garrison, 
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HootL  ¥^a5  put  to  the  sword,    flie  men  liadre** 
ceired  the'pivilege  of  Roman  oiii2tas  (^)i 


^'^^  and,  ^om  that  time,  used  the  arn^  and 
^^*  banners  of  Home,  stillf  retaining  their  n6^ 
tive  indolence;  and  the  dissolute  maimms 
of  the  Greeks.  This  adventurer,  after  his 
first  exploit,  set  fire  to  Vespasian's  flfiet, 
ind  put'  6nt  to  sea  safe  from  pursuit,  isi 
the  best  of  the  light*  galleys,  by  order  of 
Huciatius,  were  stationed  at  Byzaiititim^ 
Bincouraged  by  his  example,  the  Barbiak 
rians  on  the  cosist  began  a  piratical  tnsur^ 
They  roamed  about  iti  boats  of  a  partibu^ 
lar  stiTicture,*the  sides  broad  at  the  bc*- 
tom,  arid  growing  narrow  by  degrees,  in 
the  form  of  a  curvfe,  and  neitiber  bcmnd 
^  with  hdops  df  :i«on  nor  of  brass*  In  a  tem* 
pestuous  sea,  they  raise  the  sides  with  ad- 
ditianial  planks  in  proportion  to  t^  swell  of 
4heVaves,  tfll  the 'vessel  is  covered  over  With 
un  arched  rooli  and  thence  is  called  the 
Aoating  Camera  ('rf;/.  At  eathter  end  they 
iiive  a  shaip-pointed  prow  j  their  oars  arfe 
Ipeidily  shifted  to  work  backward  dr  for- 
ward, hioving  with  facility  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  thus  their  mariners  advanc^^  or 
retreat  with  ease  and  security.    - 


Mebfc  to  <;hase  this  baad  of  pirates  from 


the  seai,  and,  for  this  purpose,  sent  a  de-  W.  * 
techment  of  the  legions  under  the  com-  ^^* 
inand  ofvVirdius  Geminus,  an  officer  of 
ktiowi!!  ■experience.  He  came  up  witfi  tte 
j^rbal*itos  as  thej  were  roaming  on  the 
iihdre  in  qilest  of  prey,  and  forced  them 
to  fly  with  preeipitation  to  their  boats. 
'Having,  ki  a  short  time  after,  constructed 
^  fluinber  of  galleys  fit  for  the  service,  he 
jgave  chase  to  Anicetus,  and  drove  him  up 
the  AWUth  of  the  river  Cohibus  (a);  a  sta* 
tiohArhe4«  the  freebooter  thought  himself 
M^  under  the  pi^otection  of  the  king  of 
Ihe  iSedochezan  nation  (b).  Bylnoiiey 
and  various  presents  he  had  pufchased  thfe 
friendship  of  that  prince,  and  for  a  short 
time  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his^  atliance. 
The  king  threateiied  to  take  up  arms  in 
Ilis'  defence;  but  finding  that  he  was  to 
<ihoose  betWeferi  bribery  ofr  an  impending 
-#ar,  he  preferred  his  interest,  and,  with 
-Ae  usual  treachery  of  Barbarians,  having 
Btrudc  a  bargain  for  the  life  of  his  friend^  ^ 
Burreudcfed  the  whole  party  to  the  Ro^ 
Imans.  In  this  manner  ended  the  servile 
war. 
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The  issue  of  this  piratical  T^ar, gave  the 


csi^-vi^  highest  satisfaction  to  Vespasian;  aqfl  to 
'  £11  the  measure  of  his  joy,  an  account  it4 


^^'  the  victory  at  Cremona  reached  him  «i 
Egypt.  Without  loss  of  time,  he  set  oi|t 
for  Alexg,ndria,  with  intent,  ^inoe  Vitelline 
could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  to  reduqe 
the  ^  people  of  Rome  hy  fi^mine ;  a^prqjcict 
easily  accomplished,  as  that  city,  for  its 
subsistence,  alw^j's  depends  on  foreign 
si^ppUes.  It  was  also  part  of  his  plan  t0 
secure  the  coast  of  Africa  both  by  land 
and  sea,  little  doubting,  when  all  resources 
were  cut  off,  but  he  should  involve  th^ 
ViteUian  party  in  all  the  miseries  of  want, 
and,  by  consequence,  in  dissensions  among 
lliemselvesv  ,  , 

XLIX.  While  things,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world  t^n^ed  with  rapidity  to  a 
xevolution,  and  the  ipiperiaL  dignity  was 
passing  into  the  hands  of  anew  sovereign^ 
Antonius,  flushed  with  his  success  at  Cre^ 
mona,  no  lojiger  preserved  the  modera^ 
tioi)  that  marked  his  conduct  before  that 
important  event.  The  war  he  thought  so 
•far  decided,  that  every  thing  would  be 


speedily /settled ;  or^  pei^aps^  the  sunshine  book 
of  prosperity  called  forth   the    seeds  df  wv^ 
fyride,  of  avarice,  and  the  otiier  ;vices  of    'sW.  ' 
his  nature;    He  copsidered  Italy  as  a  con-   ^q^' 
qnered  countoy;  he  caressed' the  soldiers^ 
4as  if'h6  intended  to  secure  them  to  him« 
self;  by  his- words  and  actions  he  seemed 
resolved  to  establish  his  own  power;  he  , 
-encouraged  the   licentious   spirit   of  the 
^rmy,  and  left  to  the  legions  the  Dominaii- 
tion  of  centurions  to  fiU  the  vacant  posts    . 
of  such  as. were  slain  in  battle.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  th^  most  bold  and  tur« 
bul^t  were  chosen,  and  discipline  went 
to  ruin.,   The  officers  lost  all   authority, 
and  the  soldiers  commanded.    The  army 
heing  wholly  corrupted  l^y  these  popular 
but  seditious  arts,  Antonius  thought  he 
might  safely  give  the  reins  to  his  avarice, 
:^»d  began  by  public  rapine  to  enrich  him- 
jsdf.  ,  The  approach  of  Mucianus  was  no 
.restraint,  though  to  inc^r  the  displeasure  of 
that  commander  was  more  dangerous  than 

:to  offend  Vespasian  himself. 

....         ■  ^   , 

L.  The  winter  being  now  at  hand,  and 
ihe  country  laid  under  water  by  the  over- 


\ 
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BOOK  Ibwiiig  of  the  P6,  the  an&y  tnis  dbtigcd 
^...^  to  niarch  lightly  equifyped.  The  eaglef 
^'^!^  and  banniers  ofthid  victorious  legioas^  Wil^ 
\f^  tte  old,  tbewouQded^  and  even  numbcafs 
m  full  vigour^  were  Idt  at  Verona^  Thjj 
cuD^horts  and  cavalry,  with  a  select  <te« 
,  iachtDent  from  the  legions^  were  (fought 
fufficient  i^gainst  an  euemy  already  van*» 
iq^mshed.  The  ekv^ath  legion/  at  first  un^ 
^mlliag  to  enter  into  the  w^ar,  but  ainc^  the 
tum  of  affairs  regretting  that  they  had  m 
fkxre  in  the  victory^  had  It^tely  joined  tlie 
isamjy  accompanied  by  six  iJiousand  Dal* 
inatians,  sqiewly  levied.  The  whole  body 
iwas,  in  app^,rance,  led  by  Poppe&tts  Sit 
Tanus,  a  man  of  consHlar  rankrbut^  m 
fact^  Annius  Bassus  governed  their  mo- 
tions by  his  skill  and  advice.  SilvaauB 
bad  no  militai^  talents :  in  the  inoiiient  that 
called  for  enterprise,  he  wa^  tnojpe  inclined 
to  waste  the  time  in  words  than  ta  aet 
with  vigour*  BaiE^sus  assisted  him  ^tth 
hiB  best  counsels,  appearing  to  ctbey,  but 
in  truth  commanding.  To  this  body  of 
-  forces  was  added  the  flower  of  the  marines 
&om. the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  who  had  desired 
to    be  eonsidered  as   legionary  soldiers. 


mtAcmi.  gi  . 

^6  fleet,  i&  tke  me&i>  Uitie,  was  manned  book    / 

III 

by  the  Dalmatians;  TOie  army  proceeded  wv-J 
Mg  far  as  the  temple  of  Fortune  (a)^  and  ^'$S.^* 
tl«#to  made  halt  by  brder  of  the  chiefs,  ^f* 
Wht)  had  tiot  yet  settled  their  plan  of  ope- 
rations^. They  had  reoeited  intelligence 
ihat  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  on  their 
TfiatH^h  frofti  Rome^  and  the  passes  over 
^t  Apennine  were  supposed  to  be  in  thtf 
{ibss^ssion  of  the  enemy.  In  a  country 
biii  waste  by  war,  they  dreaded  the  dan-- 
gfer  of  wanting  provisions;  and  the  cla- 
flfiourB  of  the  soldiers  demanding  the 
dfefihAtivfe,  by-  the  army  called  Clava» 
«,itJM  (h)^  were  loud,  and  tending  tosedi^ 
tloB.  The  generals  had  no  money  in  their 
sliiilitary  chest ;  and  their  provisions  were 
\exhausted  fey  th6  rapacity  of  the  soldiers^ 
,i^ho   seized   the   stores,  which   ought  to  ^ 

have  beett  distributed  with  frugal  manage- 
merit. 

-»  H.  A'  J  ACT  extraordinary  in  its  nature, 
and-  yet  vouched  by  writers  of  good  au* 
tfeoHfey,  will  serve  to  show  how  little  of 
fliof al  rectituJde  and  natui*al  setttiment  re* 
niained  in  the    minds   of  the  victorious 
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BOOK  army.  A  commbn  soldier  belonging  td 
o-v-^  the  cavalry  averred  that,  in  the  late  en- 
%23:^*  gagement,  hp  killejd  his  brother,  aqd  for 
^0^'  that  deed  of  horror  he  had  the  hardiness 
/  to  demand  a  recompense.  The  laws  of 
nature  would  not  allow  the  superior  of- 
ficers to  reward  an  action  that  shocked 
humanity;  and  to  punish  \t  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  war.  Under  a 
plausible  pretence  of  not  being  able,  in 
that  juncture^  to  proportion  their  bounty 
to  the  extent  of  the  merit,  they  adjourned 
^he  business,  and  thought  of  it  no  more^ 
In  former  civil  wars,  we  have  upon  record 
^  ^  similar  tragic  incident,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent issue.  In  the  ^battle  with  Cinn^  at 
Janfculum/aA  a  man  of  Pompey's  party 
(a^  Sisenna  relates  the  story)  slew  his  bro- 
ther, and  soon  after,  finding  his  mistake, 
(dispatched  himself:  so  true  it  is,  that  in 
ancient  times  men  not  only  had  a  quick 
sense  of  glory,  but  also  felt  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  evil  deeds.,  For  the  insertion  of 
this  anecdote  no  apology  will  be  deemed 
necessary;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  revive  the!  memory  of  past  transac- 
tions^ in  order,  whenever  the  occasion  re-^ 
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t]^uiiss  it)  to  exhibit  a  bright,  example  of  book 
eminent  virtue,  or  to  sooth  the  mind  un*- 
der  the  pressure  of  recent  calamity. 

LlL  tANTONius,  in  concert  with  the 
principal  officers,  judged  it  prudent  to 
send  forward  the  cavalry,  with  orders  to 
explore,  in  som^  part  of  Umbria,  a  plaee 
of  moderate  accHvity.  pver  the  Apennine 
mountains.  In  the  mean  time,  the  troops 
left  behind  at  Verona  were  ordered  to  ad- 
Vance  with  the  eagles  and  standards. 
-Measures  were  also  taken  to  procure  a 
supply  of  provisions  by  sea,  and  also  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Po.  Bitt  delay  was 
what  some  of  the  chiefk  had  much  at 
heart.  They  knew  tfie  pride  and  groM^ng 
ambition  of  Antonius,  and  thought  it  more 
for  their  intei^st  to  curry  favour  with  Mu- 
cianus,  who  saw  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
rapid  success. with  which  Antonius  pushed 
on  his  conquest.  If  the  general  of  the 
East  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  enter  Rome 
,  with  the  victorious  army,  it  was  evident 
thiat  the  whole  glory  of  the  war  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  others.  His.  letters  to  Varus 
and  Antonius  were  dark,  ambiguous,  and 


"*'    dispatch,  and  .ftftsfw^dft  §lft^g  tJwj  Sd^ 


^&^  vantages^^of  c^Mtio»?aiwl  dUftliwy  weiKiuuBS* 

^4»?*  ^y  ^^  duplicity  he  hoped  to  assume  the 

]i|^mt;pf.wl>atevQr  wjcgeed^^afll^f.tf .$nj 

Blisfprtttn^.  happ^ed,  to  thwj«Ft^.W^|ft^ 

^  Pjfch^rs.    With  hift  ^ii»^t0  fwiids,  »»4 

l^ftely  Ta^ed  by  V^^pia^iftih  to  the  tmk  ftf 
neoM^r,  and  the  q^mPWftd,  of  a  J^ipcj;^  h)| 

(»^p3pi9ii4€»!eojT*»s>?  .smm  pp!9P;«wid  jiireqtt 
5^e  answer$  whiofe'tue^srec^ved  were  ia  » 
ttyte: agreeable  Id Jiiswi^hosij  lull /^f /^lOr 
pUmc^Qts  to  him^lf»!  wd  itial^ant  ;ifedeor 
jki()ss.  on  thi^jrp.shQe$s  ^  Varjus  anii)  AQto^ 
flius.  Th^sf!  ifitt^fii  Mucianus  iteok ,  c$m 
to  forward  to  V^vspas:^.  The.ui!ipci9£isi<»| 
whjfih.they  mad^  w§^  unfavQuraJtife  .t» 
AntoB^is,  who  kn^w  th?  vaiijf  qf  .i^,spj^ 
vlqes,  a^d  yet  foi^pd  hims^)|  safip^a]i|^  19 
the.opiqion  of  th^  luti^e  ep^p^or, 

LIII.  Antoniujs,  with  the  spirit  of  ttb 
injured  man,  complained  of  the  i^^idipw 
arts  with  which  Mucianus  undermined  H% 
character.  Above  disguising  his^passionei^ 
and  scorning  to  tesppprize,  he  spQ)(,e  hi* 
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inio4  ^^^  iitedoin.    His  let;fef»  t6  V^s^*  book: 

III 
ptoaiafi  were  in  sl  tone,  more  lofty  thaoris  s^..v^ 

wiiq^Uy  addressed  ^  to  piinces.     He  tallied  "^^.^ 

ofMimtif  Vith  am  air  o£  coofidencie,  aad   ^^*' 

If  itfa  Mpdrity  of  Muciapiu^,  the  assasnin.of 

hMS  retputatioQ.    ^^  It  was  by  Antc»ifiis  that 

*^  fthe  Ifjgkms  in  Pannonia  were  extited  to 

^^  a.  ceYolt ;  by  him  the  leaders  in  Mssia 

^  m^i  inspired  with  courage]  by  him  ihe 

•  Alps  wjete  forced  ^   Italy  was  sobdcifed; 

^^  aod  by  hiin  all  soeeours  frcmi  ^GtitmAny 

^^  and  Rbffitia  were  entirely  Cut  off.  ■  By 

^  him  iht  caivalry  was  led^  on   to  attack 

^^  tlie  legions  of  Yhdlius,  in  the  moment 

^^  of  di&nnioi    among    themselves ;    and 

^  the  coiSipJet*  victory  Obtained  by  th^ 

/*  infiititey,  after  an  bbstioate  engagement 

^^  that  lasted  night- and  day,  was  an  ext 

^*  plbit  of  which  envy  itself  conld  not  deny 

^^  hjm  the  mj&rit.    Tl^  destmctioiL  of  Gi» 

^^  mona  was  a  calamity  incident  to  the 

^^  rage  of  civil  war;  and  yet  that  calamity^ 

**  dreadful  as  it  was,  could  not  bb  con> 

^*  pared  to  the  disasters  of  former  time% 

"  when  the  republic  saw  her  cities  razed 

^  to  the  ground,   and  tJaie  laiid  deluged 

*^  with  blood.    In  the  war  which  he  had 
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BOOK  *^  conducted,  his  sword,  and  not  bis  peUr 

III  '  . 

vh^v^  "  was   the  weapon  which  he  employed. 

^8^*.^  "  Instead  of  writing  secret  dispatches,  he 
/%?'  "  sought,  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Nor 
"  did  he  mean  to  detract  from  those  who 
"  commanded  in  Asia :  they  had  the 
*'  mighty  glory  of  preserving  tranquillity 
"  in  the  distant  territory  of  Maeiila,  while* 
**/he  routed  the  Vitellian  armies,  aiid  madtf 
"  himself  master  of  Italy*  Spain  ^nd 
"  Gaul,  the  two  bulwarks  of  the  empire; 
*•  were  by  his  intluence  drawn'  over  to 
'**  Vespasian.  But  his  best  efforts  had 
"been  in  Vain  exeried,  if  his  ]aui:els,.so 
"  dearly  earned,  .were  to  be  transferred)  to 
"  men,  who  neither  shared  in  the  victory 
"  nor  the  danger/^  These  remonstrance^ 
did  not  remain  a  secret  to  Mucianus. 
The  consequence  was,  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween the  two  commanders ;  on  the  part 
of  Antonius,  carried  on  with  open  and 
avowed  hostility ;  on  that  of  Mucianus, 
with  close  disguise,  and,  for  that  reason^ 
the  more  implacable. 

LIV.  ViTELLius,  after  the  overthrow 
of  his  army  at  Cremona,  thought  it  good 
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pttlicy  to  suppress  tKe  news.  By  that 
sfi&Ho^  artifice,  he  made  every  thing 
^cJrse.  '  Dissimulation  could '  only  post- 
poiie  the  remedy,  biit  hot  ward  off  the  con- 
sfetjtilences  oi*  that  dreadful  diefeat:  "Had 
the  er^iit  been  fairly  told,  a  council  might 
h&Ve  beeii  called,  and  there  were  resouirces 
stllT  ih  rfesefrve.  *  In  the  midst  of  ruin,  he 
prfefetid^d-to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  by  that  fkllacy  was  undone.  The 
war '#ks  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  his 
presence.  The  citizens  of  Rome  were 
fohbid  to  talk  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
for  that  reason  they  talked  ^the  more. 
Since- liberty  of  ispeech  was  no  longer  al- 
lowed, 'instea:d  bf  the  plain  truth  they 
gave  biit  fictitious  accounts,  and,  because 
they  wefe  restrained,  took  their  revenge 
by  making  every  thing  worse.  The  chiefs 
of  the  adverse  party  omitted  nothing  that 
could  Extend  the  fame  of  their  victory. 
The  spies  that  fell  into  their  hands  were 
indUstri6usly  led  round  the  camp,  and, 
after  ^se^ing  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
coriquer6rs,  dismissed  to  make  their  report 
at'  Rome.  Vitdlius  examined  •  them  in 
private,  and,  that  nothing  might  transpire, 
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90GI  9!s4f  re:d  them,  to  be  pujfc  W  death-  ^  bek 
ijrw  §«l*if  PFWf  of  fidelity  and  generous,  cour 
^i^'  rf^ge  w^?,  at.  ^hw  tiiwe^  give^i  by  a  oeotur 

-^^  riop  1  his  name  Jurlins  Agreatisi.  This  maij^ 
i»  several  interviews  with  Vitellius,  tried 
Pi  vaiinit©^  rouse  his  master  toi  a  spirit  of 
e^teifprise*  i^ll  hie  could  obtain  was  Igav^ 
to  go  ifl.  person  to  view  the  stijength  of  th^ 
ene^jy,.  and  see  the  real  condition  of  Cre4 
mopa.  Scomiqg  to  approach  AntoniisMi 
in  the  character  of  a  spy,  he  avov^ed  th^ 
^fnperor's  orders,  and  his  o^n  resol^itiofiv 
A  gu^rdt  was  appointed  to  conduct  himw 
He  was  led  to  the  fieW  of  battle  ;  be  sur* 
i^ey^  th$  ruins  of  Crenwna,  aiid  saw  thft 
legions  th»t  had  laidi  down  their  anns^ 
With  that  intelligence  he  returned  to  \i^ 
tellius.  The  emperor,  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
truth,  and  unwilling  to  be  convinced, 
Qh^-rged  the  centurion  with  treachery  and 
coemption.  "  X  peiyceive/'  said  Agyestis> 
^'  that  soine  great  and  signal  proof  is  qq^ 
"  cessary  ;  and,,  since  neither  njy  life  no? 
^*  death  can  wm  be  of  any  use,  I  wiU 
<<  give  you  '  that  evidence  which  camiQt 
"  deceive/'  He  retired,  and  fell  on  hi» 
sword.    According  to  some  historians),  he 
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wa»  »feiiii  by  onrder  of  Vitellius.    Be  that  book 

III 
M  it  may,  the  fidelity  of  the  generous  cen-  wy^ 

titrioQ  deserves  to  he  trammitted  to  pos-  ^'^.^ 

terity. 

I/V.  At  lerigthr,  Vitellius  was  roused 
from  Ws  st^te  of  stupefection.  He  or-* 
deredl  Julius  Priscus  and  Alphenus  Varas, 
at  the  bead  of  fourteen  praetorian  cohorts, 
and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  to  take  pos^ 
session  of  tbe  Apennine  mountains.  A 
fegioa  of  marines  wai*  sent  after  them«  A 
force  so  consideraWe^  consisting  of  several 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  under  any  other> 
ge^n^rali,  Would  have  been  sufficiedt  not 
only  to  withstand  the  enemy,  but  even  to 
wage  an  offensive  war.  The  cohorts  that 
Fema^ned  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  were 
put  under  the  command  of  Lucius  Vitet 
liu^,  the.  emperor's  brother.  The  emperor^ 
in  the  meafei  time,,  abated  nothing  from  hi* 
habitual  luxury.  He  began,  however, 
with  a  precipitation  that  sprung  frcrai  fear, 
to  grant  away  whatever  the  state  had  to 
bestow.  He  hurried  on  the  electicm  oi 
public  magistrates,  and  appointed  a  suc-^ 
session  of  consuls  for  several  years>;  he  con- 
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BOOfE  eluded  treaties  with  the  a^ties  of  Romcs^ 
he  invested  foreign  cities  witb  the  privi-^ 
leges  of  Latium^;  he  grafted  to  some  na<» 
tioris  an  exemption  from  all  kinds  of  tribute^ 
and  to  others  immunities  unheard  of  be- 
fore; T^gardless  of  -  posterity,  aidd^ia  all 
events,  determined  to  exhaust  tte  commpn*^ 
wealth.  The  populace  applauded  the  li- 
berality of  the  emperon  Some  were  weak 
enough  to  purchase  favours,  which,  it  was^ 
evident,  could  not  last ;  while  men  of  re»-^ 
flection  saw,  that  lavish  grants,  which- 
could  neither  be  made  nor  accepted  with-^ 
out  distressing  the  public,  must  be  de- 
clared null  and  void.  At  length  VitelHiis^ 
urged  by  the  importunity  of  the  army,* 
which  lay  encg^mped  at  Mevania  (a}i 
marched  out  of  the  city,  attended  by  a 
aumerous  train  of  senators^  all  following 
with  diflferent  motives;  some  to  pay  their 
pourt,  and  the  greater  part  afraid  of  givinig 
jealousy  to  a  prince  who  joined  his  army 
without  any  settled  plan,  in  himself  no  re* 
source,  no  decision,  the  ready  dupe  of 
^very  treacherous  adviser. 

LVI.  Having  reached  the  camp,  Vi- 
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Senilis  ca31ed  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  book 
Durifag  his'  speech, /a   wonderful  pheno-  v-^v-^ 
inenon  engaged  the  attention  of  all.     A     822.  ' 
flight  of  iH-omenfed  birds  hovered  over  his  ^^' 
head,  farming  a  cloud  that  obseured  the 
day.     This  was  fdlowed  by  another  pro- 
gnostic of  an  aiarmitfg  nature,    A   bull 
broke  loose  from  the  altar,  and,  trampling 
«nder  foot  all  the  preparations  for  the  sa- 
crifice, fled  ti&  a  <lii5tant  place,  and  there, 
iOn  a  spot  where  victims  were  •  never  s4ain, 
was  felled  to  the  ground.     But  Vitellius, 
in  his  own  person,  presented*  a  sight  that 
lexeeeded  every  prodigy ;  a  chief  void  of 
military  knowledge,  without  judgement  to 
plan,  or  courage  to  execute.     He  had  not 
«kiH  enough  to  explore  the  motions  of  the 
ieneraiyi  and  to  the  art  of  avoiding  or  bring-  , 
4ng  on  a  general  engagement  he  was  an 
;citter  stranger.      Every  incident  bctirayed 
his  ignorance  or  his  pusillanimity.    When 
messengers  arrived,  he  turned  pale,  faltered 
-in  his  gait,  asked  questions,  trembled,  and 
'returned  to  his  bottle.     Weary  at  length 
of  the  camp,  and  terrified  by  the  revolt  ot 
»the  fleet  at  Misenum,  he  went  back  to 
ilome,  alarmed  at  every  new  event,  yet 
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BOOK  never  looking  forward  to  the  issue  of  the 
^„^v^  war.    All  opportunities  were  utterly  lost 

AUG' 

B»i.  '  by  his  folly.  The  true  and  obvious  mea^ 
^6^*  sure  would  have  been,  to  pass  over  the 
Apennine  with  his  whole  force,  and  seek 
an  ehemy  distressed  by  the  rigour  of  the 
winter  season  and  a  dearth  of  provisions. 
Instead  of  this,  Vitellius  suffered  his  army 
to  be  dispersed  in  different  places,  and^ 
by  that  conduct,  gave  to  the  slaughtering 
sword  a  set  of  brave  and  gallant  soldiers^ 
whose  valour  and  fidfelity  nothing  could 
shake.  The  centurions  saw  the  blunder^ 
and  the  best  amongst  them,  had  they  been 
consulted,  were  ready  with  honest  advice. 
But  the  creatures  of  the  court  banished 
every  faithful  counsellor.  The  ear  ai 
^  Vitellius  was  open  to  flattery  only :  useful 

advice  was  harsh  and  grating;  and  no- 
thing was  welcome  but  what  soothed  his 
passions,  while  it  led  to  sure  destruction. 

LVII.  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Mise- 
num  was  occasioned  altogether  by  the 
fraud  of  Claudius  Faventinus ;  so  much  in 
civil  commotions  depends  on  the  boldness 
of  a  single  traitor.    This  man  had  been  a 
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'^entuiiOA  under  Oalbia^  and  wa«  by  th^t  book 
^emperor  cashiered  ^rith  ignominy.    To  se- 


duce the  men  to  his  purpc^es,  he  forgfed  %JL.^* 
letters  from  Vespasian^  promising  ample  ^^^ ' 
-rewards  to  such  as  went  over  to  his  party. 
Claudius  ApoUinaris  was,  at  that  time, 
commander  of  the  fleet;  a  man  inclined 
!to  treachery^  but  wanting  resolution  to  bfe 
iforward  in  guilt.  It  happened  that  Api^ 
oius  Tiro,  who  had  discharged  the  office 
of  praetor,  was  tl^en  at  Mintumae  (a).  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters, 
and  drew  the  neighbouring  colonies  and 
inunidpal  towns  into  the  confederacy. 
The  inhabitants  oif  Puteoli  (bj  declared 
mth  alacrity  for  Vespasian,  while  Capua,  ' 

with  equal  vehemence,  adhered  to  Vitel- 
Jius.  Those  two  cities  had  been  long  at 
yariance,  and  now  mingled  with  the  rage 
.of  civil  war  all  the  rancour  of  their  private 
animosities.  In  order  to  bring  the  re- 
volters back  to  their  duty,  Vitellius  fixed 
,00  Claudius  Julianus,  who  had  been  pre- 
fect of  the  fleet  at  Misenum^  and  had  the 
character  of  being  mild  *  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority.  He  set  out  from  Rome  at 
the  head  of  a  city-cohort,  and  a  band  of 
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BOOK  gladiators,  over  whom  he  had  be^en,  before 
v^v^  .that  time,  appointed  commanding,  c^cer. 
*^*8S2.^'  He  was  no   sooner  in  sight  of  tfie  rebel 
^ftiP'  catap,   than  he  went  over  to  Vespa^suir 
The  two  parties,    vith    tiieir    combined 
force,    took    possessipn'   of  T&rracina,   a 
city  strong  both  by  niatur^  and  art.    In 
that  place   the   reyolters.  we^e   more   in- 
debted for  their  security  to  the  strength 
•of  the  works,  thaa  to  their  pw.n  military 
^       talents. 

\ 
LVIII.  ViTELLi us,  having  received  i]^7 
telligence  of  these  transactions,  ordered 
*part  of  his  army  to  take  post  at  Narnia  fa)^ 
under  th^  command  of  the  praetorian  pr^ 
iects,  while  his  brother  Lucius  Vitel- 
lius,  at  the  head  of  six.  cohorts  and.fiv^ 
hundred  horse,  marched,  into  Campania, 
to  check  the-  progress  of  the  revolt. .  He 
Jbimself,  in  the  mean  time,  sunk  into  9. 
state  of  languor,  overwhelmed  with  .  de- 
.  spair  and  melancholy,  tiU'the  generous 
ardour  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  clamours  of 
the  populace  demanding  to  be  armed,  re- 
vived his  drooping  spirits.  He  flattered 
himself,  that  a  turbulent  multitude,  boid 


in  words,  but  without  spjrit,  in  action^  ?ook 
would  he  equal  to  the  regular  legion^.  To  v-^v^ 
ft  mere  mob  he  gave  the  n^me  of  an  army,  ^osfi. 
His  freedmen  were  hi3  only  advisers.  I»  ^^* 
jsuch  aj»  professed  to  be  his  friends,  he 
reposed  no  confidence^  The  truth  is,  all 
of  that  class,  the  higher  they  stood  in 
rank)  wenfe  the .  nwre  ready  to  betray* 
By  the  advice  of  his  servile  cQunsellors, 
he  ordered  the  people  to  be  assembled  in 
their  tribes  (bj.  As  they  came  forward  to. 
enrol  their,  names,  he  received  the  oath  ^of 
fidelity ;  but  the  crowd  pressing  too  thick 
upon  him,  he  grew  weary  of  the  task,  and 
left  the  business  of  completing  the  new 
levy  to  the  two  consuls.  The  senators  were 
required  to  bring  in  a  quantity  of  silver, 
and  a  certain  liumber  of  slaves.  The  Ro- 
man knights  made  a  voluntary  offer  to 
gerve  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The 
freed  naen,  in  a  body,  .  desired ,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  honour.  This  humour 
continued,  till  what  at  first  proceeded  from 
servility  and  fear  grew  serious  in  the  end, 
^.nd  became  real  ardour.  The  greater 
part,  notwithstanding,  felt  no  affection  for 
the  prince i  indifferent  about  the  man,  they 


BOOK  grieved  to  see  the  huiniliating  condition 
o^ivi^  to  which  tlw  empire  was  reduced.  Vitet 
*'^.^  lius,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  thaA 
^fl^'  could  conciliate  the  public  favour.  He 
appeared  with  a  dejected  air:  he  spoke 
in  a  pathetic  tone ;  he  tried  the  force 
irf  tears ;  he  made  ample  promises,  lavish 
^  of  words,  and,  as  is  usually  the  caise 
with  men  in  distress^  generous  beyond 
all  bounds*  He  now  desired  to  assume 
the  title  of  Caesar.  His  superstitious  >yer 
neration  for  a  name,  in  which  he  thought ' 
tibere  was  something  sacred,,  made  hin;i 
wilUng  to  accept  what  he  had  often  re- 
jfccted^  The  public  clamour  was  an  ad* 
ditional  motive.  The  populace  thought 
it  proper,  and,  in  cases  of  extreme  danger^ 
the  voice  of  the  rabble  is  equal  to  the 
wisest  counsels^  But  the  spirit,  which  a^ 
the  flood  was  violent,  soon  began  tp 
ebb  away.  The  senator$  and  knight^ 
fell  off  by  degrees,  at  first,  in  the  absence 
of  the  prince,  watching  their  opportunity 
with  care  and  caution;  but,  in  the  endj 
not  •  even  managing  appearances,  with 
open  and  avowed  indifference.  Vitelliuf 
gave  up  his  cause  for  lost.    He  saw  that 


ti^  prince  demands  in  vain,  when  Ae  ^teo*  ]kxiK 
pie  are  no  long^  viUing  to  oompi j.  wv^ 

LIX.  By  taking  possession  of  MeT%-  ^^ 
nia  (aj^  Vitellius  had  3truck  all  Italy  witk 
terror.  The  war  seemed  to  revive  ivith 
redoubled  vigour,  but,  by  his  dastardly 
flight  from  the  camp,  he  lost  every  ad**  « 
vantage.  Vespasian's  interest  gained  ad«p 
ditional  strength.  The'  people,  through*^ 
out  the  country,  went  over  to  his  party 
with  uncomqion  ardour.  The  Samnites, 
the  Pelignians,  and  the  Marsians  (b)j  saw, 
with  regret,  the  prompt  alacrity  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Campania  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  revolt ;  and,  to  atone 
for  their  own  remissness,  declared  for  Ves-  " 
pasian  with  all  the  vehemence  which  a 
new  passion  inspires.  Meanwhile,  the 
army,  in  passing  over  the  Apennine,  suf- 
fered every  extremity  from  the  rigour  of 
^he  winter.  The  difficulty  with  which, 
though  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  they 
laboured  through  4  waste  of  snow,  plainly 
shows  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them, 
if  fortune,  no  less  propitious  to  Vespasian 
than  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  had  not 
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|K}OK  drown^yitellius  from  his  poat.  During  tiie 
ik-rv^  march  over  the:  moimtains,  PetiUus^  Cerci^ 
%B2.  '  alijs,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  peasant^ 
^i^  presented  himself  to  the  general.  Being 
well  acquainted  with  die  course  of  the 
country,  he  had  been  able  to  elude  the 
pursuit  of  the  Vitellians.  As  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  allied  to  Vespasian, 
and;  was  besides  an  ofl5cer  of  distinguished 
merit,  he  was  not  only  well  received,  but 
ranked  with  the  commanders  in  diief.  The 
writers  of  that  day  inform  us,  that  Flavins 
3^inus,  and  Domitian,  had  it  in  their 
l^ower  to  escape  out  of  Rome.  Antonius, 
it  is  said,  by  his-  emissaries,  invited  them 
to  a  place  of  safety  ;  but  Sabinus  declined 
the  6fier,  alleging  his  ill  state  of  health, 
and  his  want  of  vigour  for  so  bold  an  eur 
terprise.  Domitian  was  not  deficient  either 
in  spirit  or  inclination.  Even  the  guards 
appointed  by  Vitellius  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions, offered  to  join  his  flight;  but  he 
suspected  an  undeiiiand  design  to  draw 
him  into  a  snare,  and,  for  that  reason, 
jmade  no  attempt.  His  fear,  however, 
was  ill  founded.  Vitellius  felt  a  tender 
regard  for  his  own   family,  and  on  their 
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acpaunt    meditated    nothing  against   the  book 
life  of  Domitian.. 


LX.  The  army  pursued  their  niarch  as  ^^* 
far  as  Carsalae  (a).  At  that  place  the  ge- 
nerals thought  fit  to  iialt  for  some  days,  as 
well  to  rest  the  troops,  as  to  wait  the  arri- 
ral  of  the  eagles  and  standards  of  the  le* 
gions.  The  situation  afforded  a  pleasant 
spot  for  their  camp,  with  an  open  charn* 
paign  country  on  every  side,  abounding* 
with  plenty,  and  behind  them  a  number 
of  opulent  and  flourishing  cities.  Being 
then  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant  from' 
the  Vitdlian  forces,  they  hoped,  by  in-  . 
trigue  and  secret  negotiation,  to  induce 
the  whole  party  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
But  the  soldiers  were  impatient  of  delay. 
They  wished  to  end  the  war  by  victory; 
jiot  by  compromise.  They  desired  to  be 
led  against  the  enemy,  before  the  arrival 
of  their  own  legions,  who  would  be  sux.e 
to  claim  a  share  of  the  booty,  though 
their  assistance  was  not  wanted  Antonius 
called  the  men  together,  and,  in  a  public  , 
harangue,  informed  them,  "  that  Vitellius 
"  had  still  numerous  forces  in  reserve,  all 


BOOK  *^  willing,  if  left  to  their  owft  reflection,  ta 
"  hearkea    to    terras   of  aeeoitimodatioo  i 


^8fi^"  but  despair  might  rouse  their  courage. 
^^;  ^'  In  the  first  mbvemefits  of  a  cfivil  war; 
*^  mi^eh  must  be  left  to  chance*  To  com?* 
^^  plete  the-  con^uie&t,  is  the  provincte.  el 
"  wisdom  and  delibeij^te  counsels.  The 
*f  fleet  at  Mfeemim,  with  the  whole'  rttgibw 
"  of  Gaimpaaia,  ^e  fairest  part  of  If  aly>  bajd 
"  akeady  declared  for  Vespasian.  Of  the 
^  whole  RoQftaja  world,  the  tract  thait  lies^ 
^  between  Namia  arid  Tarracina  was  att  > 
^  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  Vibellius* 
<  ^  By  the  victory  a^t  Cremona  enough  of 
**  glory  had  been  gain(^„  and,  by  the  A64 
^  molitioiit  of  tiiat  eity^  too  much  dis<^ 
^.^  grace..  Rome  strll  ftouvishes  in  dl  it^ 
*''  grandeur.  To-  aauVe  that  eity,  the  scat  of 
f*^  empire,  from?  the  liifce'  cat  amity ,,  would" 
^  foe;  more  for  thi^'r  hoakMur  tbaisr  tbi^  wild 
?  amtntiod  of  tadiiogritfay  a^aamlt.  Theiif 
^  iunet  wcHiki  staaoidr  ojt  a^.  more  solid  foasi«^ 
V  and  their  rei^aid  would  fee  greatei",  if 
^f"  with  ike  spinlb  of  eitixen!^  aodi  withicHili 
'^  furAev  efffiision  oi  blood,  they  fffotieeC^ 
^^  the  loghts:  of  the  senater^  and  the  Romaiv 
**  people/'  ,  t   - 
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IiXI.  By  these  remonstrances  the  fury  bocmi 
pf  the  soldiers  was  appeased.  The  legions  s.«^v-w 
arrived  soqn  after,  and,  by  the  fame  of  8«i. 
tfieir  united  force,  struck  the  Vitellians  %^ 
with  disiBiay.  To  hold  out  to  the  last  ex^ 
tremity>  was  no  longer  the  advice  or  cxi 
l^ortatioo  .of  the  offices.  To  surrender  waa 
j^ou^t.  the  best  measure.  Numbera  saw^ 
^  advantage  going  over  to  the  enemy 
wiih  their  companies  of  foot,  or  their  troojMi 
of  horse^  and  by  that  service  hoped  to  merit 
'  better  terms  for  themselves.  Advice  waa 
received,  that  four  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
cwtvalry  were  stationed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  garrisojQ  at  Intj^anma  fa}.  Vaarus, 
«t  the  head  of  a  detached  party»  march^ 
ed  against  them.  All  who  resisted  were 
put  to  the  sword;  the  greater  paut  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  begged  quarter. 
Some  fled  in  a ,  panic  to  the  camp  at.  Nar« 
Hift,  and  tbere^  by  minifying  the  nuia^ 
tiers  and  courage  of  the  enemy,  endear 
voured  to  palliate  their  own  disgrace.  :  In 
tjbe  Vitelhao  army  defection  and  treaeher;^ 
went  unpunished :  guilt  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  officers,  and  from  the  victorg 
it  met  with  a  sure  reward.    Who  should 
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BOOK  be;  the  most  expeditious  traitor,  was  novr 

w-^v^  the  only  struggle.     The  tribunes  and  cen- 

628.  '  turions  deserted    in  open  day,  while  the 

^^.     common  soldiers  adhered  to  Vitelhus  with 

undaunted  resolution  ;  but,  at  length,  Pris- 

eus  and  Alphenus  (h)  gave  the  finishing 

blow  to  all  their  hopes.     Those  two  officers 

abandoned  the  camp,  in  order  to   return 

to  Vitellius,  and  by  that  step  made*  the 

apology  of  all;  who,    being   left   withoot 

^  leader^  went   over   to  the   side  of    the 

strongest. 

LXII.  During  these  transactions,  Fa-» 
\m%  Valehs  was  put  to  death  in  prison  ai 
Urbinum  (a).  A  report  had  been  spread 
abroad,  that  he  made  his  escape  into  Ger-»  ^ 
mahy,  and  was  there  employed  in  raising 
an  army  of  veterans  to  renew  the  war. 
To. clear  up  that  mistake,  and  crush  at 
Office  the  hopes  of  the  ViteUians,  his  head 
was  exppsed  to  public  view^  At  the  sighi 
of  that  unexpected  object,  the  enemy  sunk 
down  in  deep  despair,  while  the  Flavian 
party  considered  that  event  as  the  end  of 
all  their  labour. 
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Fabius  Valehs  was  a  native  of  Anagnia,  book 
descended  from  a  family  of  equestrian  rank,  w-^v-^ 
His  riianners  were  corrupt  and  profligate,    'gss-  * 
but  to  Kis  vices  he  united  no  small  degree  ^^* 
of  genius.     A  libertine  in  the   pursuit  of 
pleasure,  he  acquired  an  air  of  gaiety,  and 
passed  for  a  ipan  of  polite  accomplish- 
ments.    In    the    interludes,    called   Ju- 
venalia  (b)^  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  he  appeared  among  the 
pantomime  performers,  at  first  with  seem- 
ing reluctance,  but  afterwards  of  his  o^n 
choice,  displaying  talents  that  gained  ap- 
plause,   while  they  disgraced    the    man. 
Rising  afterwards  tothe  command  of  a  le- 
gion under  Verginius,  he  paid  his  court  to 
that  commander,  and  betrayed  hirti.     He 
seduced  Foniteius  Capito  (c)^ov^  perhaps,       -    , 
found  him  incorrupt^ible,  and,  for  one  of 
those  reasons,  murdered  him.     False   to 
Galba  (d)^  yet  faithful  ta  Vitellius,  he  exr 
hibited,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  a  contrast 
to'  the  general  depravity  of  the  times.  The 
perfrJy  of  others  raisfed  his  reputation. 

LXIII.  The  Vitellians,  seeing  all  hopes 
-cut  off,  detertnined  to  submit  to  the  coh- 

VOL.  VI.  I  ^    . 
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BOOK  qiieror,  and  accordingly,  to  tl»e  .utter  dis*- 
I— w.  grace  of  the  pajrty,  deseeadgd  iuto  tjie 
^'8S2.^"plain&  of  Namia,  with  their  eolours  dia- 
^e^'  played,  there  to  make  a  voluntary  »urren- 
der.  Vespasian's  army  uras  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle*  They  formed  their  lines 
on  each  side  of  th^  public  road,  and  in  the 
intermediate  space  received  the  vaoquish- 
ed  troops.  Antouius  addressed  th»m  in  a 
speech,  that  breathed  moderation  and  hu- 
manity. They  were  quartered  at  diff^fcait 
places }  one  division,  at  Narnia,  and  the* 
other  at  Jnteramna*  A  party  of  the  vio- 
toripua  legions  were  stationed  near  them, 
not  with  a  design  to  insult  or  irritate  men 
in  distress,  but,  in  pase  of  need,  to  prfh 
serve  peace  and  ^od  order.  Antonius 
and  Varus,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not 
.fieglect  the  opportunity  of  negotiating  with 
Vitellius.  By  frequent  m^aengers  they 
offered  fdr  himself  a  supply  of  money,  ahd 
a  safe  retreat  in  Campania,  upoi?  condi- 
tion that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
surrender  himself  and  his  children  to  the 
discretion  of  Vespasian.  Letters  to  the 
same  effect  were  also  sent  to  him  by  Mu- 
cianus.    VitelUus  listened  to  these  pro 
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ipiOBftls;    He  even  went  so  far,  as  to  amuse  book 

'III 
hiiBself  with  settling  the  ©umber  of  his  v.-v^ 

tmio>  and  to  talk  of  the  spot  on  the  sea-  ^^f^' 

shore  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  retreat.  ^'^' 

Such  was  the  stupidity  that  benumbed  his 

faculties;  if  others  would  not  remember 

that  he  had  been  emperor  of  Rome^  he 

hitnself  was  willing  to  forget  it, 

LXIVa  At  Roma,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  leading  inen  endeavoured,  by  secret 
exhortations,  to  incite  Flavins  Sabinusr  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  approaching  revolution^  and  claim 
a  share  in  the  fame  and  splendour  of  so 
great  an  event.  "  The  city-cohorts,^'  they 
said,  *^  were  all  devoted  to  him ;  the  sol- 
"  diers  of  the  night-watch  faj  would  join 
"  them;  and  their  own  slaves  ipight  be 
*^  called  forth.  Every  thing  favoured  the 
^*  entei^irise,  and  nothing  could  withstand 
"  the  victorious  arms  of  a  party,  in  whos^ 
^^  favour  fortune  had  already  decided. 
"  Why  leave  to  Varus  and  Antonius  the 
**  whole  glory  of  the  war?  Vitellius  had 
*^  but  a  few  cohorts  left,  a  mere  hand^ 
"  ful  of  men,  alarmed  at  the  news  frooji 
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"  every  quarter,  and  overwhelmed  with 
fear.  The  mintds  of  the  populace  were 
always  waverings  ^fond  of  change,  and 
ready  to  shift  to  the  side  of  the  strongest 
"  Let  Sabinus  show  jiimself,  and  the  ac-  ' 
"  clamatioris,  now  given  to  Vitellius,  would 
"  be  as  loud  for  Vespasian*  As  to  Vitellius, 
"  the  tide  of  prosperity  overpowered  him; 
'  "  what  must  now  be  his  case,  when  he  sees 
"  destf action  pn  every  side?  To  end  the 
"  war,  be  master  of  Rome ;  that  will  con- 
.  "  summate  all,  and  the  merit  as  weir  as 
"  the  glory  will  be  yours.  Who  so  fit  as 
"  Sabinus  to.  secure  the  sovereign  power 
^'  for  his  brother?  And  whom  can  Vespa^ 
^'  sian,  with  so  much  propriety,  wish  to 
"  see  the  second  man  in  the  empire  i^^ 

LXV.  These  temptations,  bright  as 
they  were,  made  no  impression  on  Sabinus, 
Enfeebled  by  old  age,  he  was  no  longer 
alive  tb  motives  of  ambition.  His  '  ihac-  ^ 
tivity  was.  by  some  imputed  to  a  jealous 
.  spirit,  that  wished  to  retard  the  elevation 
of  his  brother.  Sabinus  was  the  elder,  and, 
while  both  remained  in  a  private  statiorf, 
always  took  the  lead,  superior  not  only  in 
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point  of  fortune,  htt  also  in  the.  opinion,  book 
of  the  pubhc.  When  Viespasian  stood  in  Jw 
need  ^of  pecuniary  assistance,  Sabinus  sup-  ^'^,^' 
ported  his  credit,  but,  according  to  report,  '\^* 
secured  himself  by  a  mortgage  (a J  ori  his 
brother's  house  and  lands.  From  that  time 
they  lived  on  good  terms,  preserving  the 
exteriors'  of  friendship,  while  'mutual  ani- 
fidosity  was»  supposed  to  be  suppressed  in 
silence..  Such  were  the  suspicions  that 
prevailed  at  the  time.  The  fair  and  pro- 
bable construction  is,  that  Sabinus,  a  man 
^f  a  meek  disposition,  wished  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and,  with  that  intenti 
held  frequent  conferences  with  Viteltius; 
in  order  to  compromise  the  dispute,  aijd 
settle  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification. 
We  are  told,  that,  having  agreed,  in  pri- 
yat^e^  on  the  preliminary  articles,  they 
ratified  a,  final  treaty  in  the  temple  of 
Apo\i6  fbjj  in  the  presence  of  Cluvius 
Rufus  {cj  and  Silius  Italicus  (d)^  who  at- 
tended as  witnesses.  The  scene  was  not 
without  a  number  of  spectators,  who  st^od 
at  a  distance,  watching  the  looks  and  be- 
haviour of  the  contracting  parties.  Vitel- 
liu§  showed  in  his  couiitenaDce  an  air  of 
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BOOK  sartor   atid    ali^ect    humility.     Sabinut 
v^v^  scoraed  to  iafrult  a  man  in  distress ;  hh' 
^'^^'  seemed  to  feel  for  the  unfortuoate.' 

A.  D.' 

LXVt.  ViTELLiiJs  had  long  siiKje  di- 
vested himself  of  every  warlike  pai(sioti> 
and,  if  to  persuade  others  had  been  as  easy 
as  to  degrade  hitns6lf>  Vespasian's  army 
might  have  taken  possession  of  the  city 
of  Rome  unstained  with  blood.  But  bis 
*  friends  were  still  firm  in  his  interest ;  thehr 
Beal  was  not  to  be  subdued  j  they  rejected 
.  iall  terms  of  accommodatKMDy  and  with 
warmth  protested  against  a  peace,  which 
brought  with  it  ho  security,  but  depended 
altogether  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
conqueror.  **  Wa«  it  probable  that  Ves^ 
**  pasian  would  have  the  magnanimity  to 
**  let  his  rival  live  secure  in  £^  private  sta** 
•*  tion?  Would  the  vanquished  bear  it? 
**  The  friends  of  a  fallen  emperor  would 
^^  commiserate  his  case,  and  that  commi* 
**  seration  would  be  l«s  certain  ruin  {aj  } 
**  the  ruin,  it  was  fchie,  of  a  map  advan*- 
**  iced  in  years,  who  had  seen  the  vidssi* 
**  tudes  of  good  and  ^evil  fortune.  But 
•*  what  would  be  the  situfttion  of  his  s(m  ? 
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"  Wli&t  aafiie,  -what  m^k,  what  ch^traet^^  book 
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could  be  bestowed  on  him,  who  had  w^ 
"  been  alteady  honoured  with  the  title  of  ^gw.^' 
**  GeiriAanicus  ?  Th^  present  offer  promises  ^^' 
•^  a  supply  oif  money,  a  household  train, 
•*  and  <A  safe  retreat  in  the  delightful 
**  regions  of  Campania:  but  when  Ves- 
"  pasian  seizes  the  imperial  dignity,  neither 
**  he,  nor  his  friehds,  nor  eten  his  armies; 
♦*  will  think  thietaselves  secure,  till,  by  the 
**  death  of  a  rival,  they  crush  the  seeds  of 
•*  futute  contention.  Even  Eabius  Valens, 
**  though  a  prisoner,  and,  while  they  feated 
'*  a  rev«i^se  of  fortune,  reserved  as  a  pledge 
**  in  the  hands  of  the  eneiny,  was  thought 
**  at  last  too  formidable,  and  for  that  i^a^ 
**  son  he  fel|  a  sacrifice.  And  is  it  to  be 
*'  ima^ned,  that  Antonius,  and  Fuscus; 
"  W  Mucianus,  that  pillar  of  the  party; 
"  will  nbt  make  the  same  use  of  their  powet" 
"  over  Vitefliusf*  Pbm^pey  was  pursioed  tb 
^*  death  by  Julius  C«sar,  and  Mark  Am 
**  tony  by  Augustus.  Bdt,  peiiiaps,  siii 
"  peribr  sentiihent  and  ttue  greatness  df 
"  soul  are  to  be  expected  froiti  Vespasiaii! 
"  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  He  is  now 
"  a  Ae#  man,  fortoerly  the  client /6/,  the 
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BOOK  "  creature  of  Vitellius,  who,  at  that, time, 
was  joined  in  the  consulship  with  the 
emperor  Claudius.  All  motives  conspire 
to  rouse  and  animate  the  emperor:  the 
dignity  of  an  illustrious  line,  the  oflGice 
"  of  censor,  three  consulships  held  by  his 
"  father,  with  the  various  honpurs  heaped 
"  on  his  family.  These  are  powerful  in- 
."  centives. .  They  call  aloud  for  some  bold 
^'  effort  of  courage,  or,  at  the  worst,  of 
"  brave  despair.  The  soldiers  are  still  de- 
"  termined  to  meet  every  danger,  and  the 
**  fidelity  of  the  people  nothing  can  alter: 
"  In  all  events,  no  calamity  can  be  so  bad 
**  as  that,  into  which  Vitellius  seems  willing 
*f  to  plunge  himself.  If  vanquished,  we 
"  must  perish  by  the  sword;  if  we«urren- 
"  der,  what  will  be  the  case  ?  An  ignomi^ 
**  nious  death.  To  choose  between  infa- 
*^  my  and  glory,  is  all  that^  now  remains* 
"  The  only  question  is.  Shall  we  tamely 
"  resign  our  lives,  amidst  the  scorn  and 
**  insolence  of  tht  enemy?  or^shall  we  act 
**  like  men,  and  die  sword  in  hand^  with 
f ^  honour  ajid  applause  ?' 

LXVIL  ViTEi^Lius  was  deaf  to  every 
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manly  sentiment.    An  obstinate  resistance  book 
might  render  the  conqueror  inexorable  to  ^-^v-^ 
his  wife  and  children,  and  that  considera-^^g^;^* 
tion  overpowered  him  with  grief  and  ten*   ^^' 
derness^    His  mother  was  now  no  more. 
Worm  out  with  age,,  she  died  a  few  days 
before,  happy  not  to  behold  the  down* 
fall  of  her  family.     From  the  elevation  of 
her  son  she  derived  nothing,  except  the 
anxiety  that  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and 
the  fame  of  a  blameless  character.  On  the 
fifteenth  before  the  calends  of^ January  faj^ 
the  defection  of  the  leg^ions  and  cohorts, 
that  surrendered,  at  Narnia,  reached  the 
ears  of  Vitellius,    On.  receipt  of  that  dis* 
mal  intelligence,  he  went  forth  from  his 
palace  in  mourning  apparel  fbj^  surround- 
ed by  his  family  in  deep  affliction.     His 
infant  son  was  carried  in  a  small  litter, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  a  funeral  cere- 
mony.   The  populace  followed  in  crowds, 
with  unavailing  shouts,  and  flattery  out  of 
seasop.    The  soldiers  marched  in  sullen, 
silence. 

4 

LXVIII.  In  that  vast  multitude,  no  man 
was  so  insensible  of  the  events  and  sudden 
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iBbtat  ittolutions  of  human  life^  ftfi  !ndt  to  bi 
J^  touched  by  the  misery  of  the  scene  beforfe 
^*8?2.^*  lii™* .  Th^y  s^^  ^^  emperor,  but  a  little 
^^*  before  master  of  the- Roman  world,  aban- 
doning his  palace,'  and,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  crowd  of  citizens  assembled  round 
hini,  proceeding  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  to  abdicate  the  imperial  dignity. 
No  eye  had  seen  a  spectacle  so  truly  ai^ 
fecting ;  no  ear  had  heard  of  so  dismal  a 
catastrophe.  Ceesar,  the  dictator,  fell  by 
sudden  riolence;  Caligula  perished  by  ft 
dark  conspiracy)  Nero  fled  through  d©» 
Tious  paths,  While,  the  shades  of  night  con* 
cealed  his  disgrace;  Piso  andGalbil  may 
be  said  to  hare  died  in  battle^  Vitellius, 
before  an  assembly  of  the  people  called  bjr 
himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  soldiers, 
and  in  ttie  presence  of  a  concourse  of  wo- 
men,  who  beheld  ^he  sad  reverse  of  fortune, 
by  his  own  act  deposed  himself.  In  a  short 
but  pathetic  speech,  he  declared  his  volun* 
tary  abdication.  "  I  retire,''  he  said,  "  for 
.  "  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  good  of  th<t 
^  coi^monwealth ;  retain  me  still  in  your 
"  memory,  and  view  with  an  eye  of  pity 
^*  the  misfortunes  of  my  brother,  n?y  wife^^ 
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'  *•  and  infant  children*,  talk  »o  more/'  He  book 
raised  his  son  in  his  arms^  and  showed  him      ^^' 


to  the  peojJe;  he  turned  to  individuals;  ^sS.^'  * 
he  implored  the  compassion  of  all.  A  gush  ^g^' 
of  tears  suppressed  his  voice :  in  that  di- 
stl^S)  talking  his  sxrord  fbotn  his  side»  and 
addressing  himself  to  Ciae^cilius  Simplex  faj^ 
^  <:;0tisul»  who  stood  near  him,  he  o^red 
to  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  as  the  symbol 
of  authority  over  the  lives  of  the  Roman 
dtizend.  The  consul  refused  to  accept  it, 
and  the  people,  Vitli  violent  uproar,  op- 
posed his  resignation.  Vitellius  left  the 
pkte^  His  intention  Was,  to  lay  down  all 
the  ensigns  of  sovereignty  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  Cb)y  and  seek  an  hum^e  retreat 
in  his  brother's  house.  Hiis  again  met 
with  a  strong  opposition  fh>m  the  populace.^ 
The  general  cry  was,  that  the  house  of  a 
private  citiJsen  was  not  a  proper  mansion : 
all  insisted  on  his  returning  to  the  palace^r 
The  crowd  obstructed  the  streets,  and  no 
pass  was  left  open,  except  that  called  the 
Sacred  Way.  In  confusion,  distracted,  and 
feft  without  advice,"  Vitellius  returned  tQ 
jt^  palace. 
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BOOK      LXJX-  The  abdication  of  the  prihce^ 
K0^^  WBJ&    soon   known   throughout  ,the  city, 

A  TJ  C^  ^ 

«22.  "  Upon  the  first,  intelligence,  Flavins  Sar- 
^e^'  binus  sent  orders  in  writing  to  the  tri*" 
bunes  of  the  cohorts,  commanding  them^ 
to  resjtrain  the  violent  spirit  of  the  soljdiers. 
The  leading  members  of  the  senate,  as  if 
tlie  whole  power  of  the  state  was  falliiig^ 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  w^nt 
in  a  body  to  the  house  of  Sabinus.  A  nu- 
ijierous  band  of  the  equestrian  prder,  with 
the  city  soldiers,  and  the  night-watch,  fol- 
lowed the  example  pf  the  fathers.  They 
were  there  informed  of  the  ?eal  of  the 
people  for  Vitellius,  and  the  menaces 
thrown  out  by  the  German  cohorts.  Sa-* 
binus  was  too  fa*^  advanced  to  think,  of  a 
letreat.  Individuals  trembled  for  them- 
s»elves:  if  they  dispersed,  the  Vitellians 
uaight  seize  the  opportunijky  to  lay  a  scene 
of  blood.  To  prevent  that,  terrible  disas- 
ter, they  urged  Sabinus  to  take  up  arms, 
and  show  himself  in  force  to  the  people. 
But,  as  often  happens  in  pressing  exigen-^ 
cies,  all  were  ready  to  advise,  and  few  to 
share  the  danger.  Sabinus  weijt  forth  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers.     Near  the 
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Fundane  lakeYa^,  a  bold  and  resolute  book 
party  of  the  VitelUaBs  advasiced  against  yj}^ 
him.  A  skirmish  ensued.  The  VitfeHians  ^'^i^ 
had  4;he.  ad  vantage.    Sabinus  retreated  to  '^x^^ 

'  the  fort  of  the  capitol,  and  in  that  strong 
hold,  shut  himself  up  with  his  soldiers, 
and  a  small  party  of  senators  and  Roman 
knights.  A  list  of  their  names  cannot  be 
given  with  any  precision,  as  numbers  af- 
terwards, in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  as-  ^ 
sumed  a  share  of  merit  in  that  transaction. 
There  were. even  women  who  dared  to  defy 
the  danger  of  a  siege.  Among  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  Verulana  Graciliai  , 
a  woman  of  high  spirit,  who  had  neither 
children  nor  relations  to  attract  her,  but 
acted  entirely  on  the  impulse  of  her  own, 

,  intrepid  genius.  The^  Vitellians  invested 
the  citadel,  but  guarded  the  passes  widi 
so  much  negligence,  that  Sabinus,  in  th6 
^dead  of  night,  was  able  to  receive  in t6 
the  place  his  own  children  (bjy  and  Do- 
mitian^  Jiis  brother's  son.  At  the  sanie 
time,  he  sent  dispatches  to  the  victorious 
'  army,  to  inform  the  chiefs  of  his  situation^ 
and  the  necessity  of  immediate  relief. 
The  besiegers  attempted  nothing  during 
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BOOK  th^  night.    Had  Sabinus  taken  advantage 
of  their  inactivity,  he  might  have  made 


^'sS.^'  his  escape  through  the  passes  neglected 
%?*  ^y  ^  ferocious  enemy,  bold  and  resolute, 
but  scorning  all  regular  discipline,  and 
impatient  of  fatigue.  It  happened,  be* 
sides,  that  a  storm  of  rain  Ml  with  aU  the 
violence  of  the  winter  season.  During  the 
tempest,  the  men  could  neither,  see  nor 
h^.r  one  another. 

LXX.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  before  ho- 
stilities commenced,  Sabinus  dispatched 
Corneliiis  Martialis^  a  principal  centurion, 
with  instructions  to  repipesent  to  Vitellius 
the  treachery  of  his  conduct,  in  open  iric^ 
lation  of  a  solemn  treaty.  **  The  late  ab»- 
*'  dication  was  no  bettier  than  a  state 
*^  farce,  played  in  the  face  of  mankind, 
"to  deceive  the  most  illustrious  citizens. 
*^  For  what  other  purpose  di^  he  wish  to 
"  withdraw  to  his  brother's  house,  so  situ- 
"  ated  as  to  overlook  the  forum,  and  at- 
"  tract  the  eyes  of  the  public  ?  Why  not 
"  rather  choose  the  mansion  of  his  wife,  a 
.*^  sequestered  station  near  mount  Aven- 
**  tine  ?  For  him,  who  renounced  the  sove- 


**  reign*  power,  a  place  of  obscurity  was  uocw: 
«  the  fittest.  But  VitelUus  sought  the  JUi^ 
*^  very  reverse :  he  returned  to  hi^  palace,  ^'^iP' 
"  the  citadel,  as  it  w^«,  of  the  empire,  and  ^'^' 
"  thence  sent  forth  a  military  force  to  de- 
"  luge  the  best  part  of  the  pity  with  iono- 
"  cent  blQod.  Even  the  capitol  was  no 
*♦  longer  a  sanctuary.  During  the  rage 
^*  of  civil  war,  while  the  fate  of  empire 
^^  hung,  suspended  between  Vespasian  and 
**  Vit^llius;  while  the  legions  drenched 
"  their  swords  in  th^  blood  of  their  fellow- 
**  citizens ;  while  cities  were  taken  by 
*?  storiQ,  a^d  whol^  cohorts  laid  down 
^^  their  arms;  the  part  which  Sabiuus 
^^  acted,  was  that  of  a  senator  and  a  eivil 
"  magistrate.  3oth  the  Spains,  the  Up^ 
**  per  and  Lower  (Jermany,  and  all  Bri- 
*^  tain,  had  revolted ;  aod  yet  the  brother 
^^  of  Vespasian  preserved  his  fidelity  tp 
**  th?5  reigning  prince.  If  at  length  he 
"  entered  into  a  negotiation,  Vitellius  in- 
^'  vited  hinj  to  the  meeting.  The  istipu- 
"  lated  terms  were  advantageous  to  th». 
"  vanquished;  and  to  the  conqueror 
"  brought  nothing  but  fame  and  honour. 
*^  If  Vitellius  repented  of  that  transae- 
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BOOK  ^*  tion,  why  point  his  arms  against  Sa^ 
wv^/^  binus,  who  had  been  the  dupe  of  insi- 
W.  '  "  dious  policy?  Why  besiege  the  son  of 
^G^^  "  Vespasian,  a  youth  not  yet  grown  up  tp 
"  th6  age  of  manhood  fa)?  By  the  niur- 
^*  der  of  an '  old  man,  and  the  death  of 
**  a  Stripling,  what  advantage  could  be 
"  gained  ?  It  would  be  more  for  the  ho- 
"  nour  of  VitelHus  to  make  head  against 
"  the  legions,  and  decide  the  contest  in 
"  the  field  of  battle.  A  single  victory 
**  would  end  the  war,  and  every  thing 
**  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  conqueror!'* 
Vitellius  listened  to  tljis  remonstrance  with 
visible  marks  of  fear.  .  He  endeavoured  iii 
few  words  to  clear  his  owii  conduct,  im- 
puting the  whole  mischief  to  the  soldiers, 
whose  intemperate  zeal  was  no  longer  sul>- 
ject  to  his  authority.  He  advised  Martia- 
lis  to  depart  through  a  private  part  of  the 
house,  lest  the  soldiers  in  their  fury  should 
destroy  the  negotiator  of  a  peace  which 
they  abhorred.  He  himself  remained  in 
his  palace,  unable  to  command  or  to  pro- 
hibit  any  measure  whatever;  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  power,  no  longer  emperor,  but  still 
the  cause  of  civil  dissension. 


.  LXXI.  Maeti  A.Di$  had  no  sooner  en-  book 
tered  die  capitpl,  than  the  ViteUian  sol-  ♦..••v^ 
diers  appeared  befwe  it ;  no  chief  to  lead  ^^^ 
them  on /.all  rushing  forisvaid  with  impetu-  ^^* 
ous  furjv  and  every  man  his  own  command-- 
ing  officer*  Having  passed  the  foruot^  and 
4he  temples  (a)  that  surroand  it>  they 
marched  np  the  hill  that  fronts  the  capi- 
tol,  and,  after  halting  there  to  form  their 
lianks,  advanced  in  regular  order  to  the 
gates  of  the  dtadeL  On  the  right  side  of 
the '  ascent^  a  liange  of  porticos  had  been 
built  iji  ancient  times.  From  the  top  of 
those  edifices  the  besieged  annoyed  the 
enemy  .with  stones  and  tiles.  The  assail** 
anjbs  had  no  weapons  but  their  swords* 
To  wait  for  warlike  aigines  seemed  a  te^- 
dious  delay  to  men  impatient  for  the  as^ 
fauit  ,  They  threw  flaming  torches  into 
the  portico  nearest  at  hand;  and,  seeing 
the  destruction  made  by  the  devouring 
flames,  wea^  ready  to  force  their  way 
through  the  gate  (bX  if  Sabinus  had  not 
thrown  into  a  heap  all  the  statues  that 
adorned  the  place,  and,  with  those  vene-- 
rable  monuments  of  antiquity,  blocked 
sip  the  passage^   .  The  VitelUans   pujslied 

VOL-  VI.  K 
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BOOK  on  the  assault*  in  two  different  quarters ; 

%^v-^  one  near  the  grove  of  the  asykm  (cj^mid 
^'^^'  the  other  near  the  hundred  steps  of  th« 

^^  Tarpeian  rock  fd}.  Both  attacks  were  un^ 
foreseen.  Near  die  asylum-grove  the  af* 
feiir  grew  serious.  On  that  side  of  the 
hill,  the  houses,  which  had  been  buih  du« 
ring  a  long  peace,  were  raised  as  high  as 
the  foundation  of  the  capitol.  The  be- 
siegers climbed  to, the  top  of  those  build<^ 
ings,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  stop  their 
progress.  The  roofs  were  immediately  set 
on  fire,  but  whether  by  the  besieged,  or 
the  besiegers fe^,  is  uncertain.  Thecurren t 
opinion  ascribed  it  to  the  former.  Tht 
flame  soon  reached  the  contiguous  porti* 
cos,  and,  in  a  short  time,  spread  to  thci 
eagles  (a  set  of  pillars  so  called)  that  sup* 
ported  the  buildings.  The  wood,  being 
oM  and  dry,  was  so  much  fuel  to  increase 
the  fire.  In  the  conflagration  that  fol- 
lowed, the  capitol,  with  all  its  gates  shut, 
and  neither  stormed  by  the  enemy,  nor 
defended  by  Sabinus,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

X^XXIL  FaoM  the  foundation  of  tlie 
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city  to  that  hour,  the  Romaa  people  lilad  book 
felt  no  calatnity  so  deplorable,  no  disgracd  v«.-v.^ 
so  humiliating.  Without  the  shock  of  a  ^'awV^* 
foreign  enemy;  and,  if  we  except  the  vice^s  ^^ 
of  the  age,  without  any  particular  cause  to 
draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven,  the  tem-i 
pie  of  Jupitef,  supreme  of  gods;  a  temple, 
built  in  ancient  times  faj  with  solemn  rites 
and  religious  auspices,  the  pledge  of  fu-^ 
ture  grandeur ;  which  neither  Porsena  (bjf 
when  Rome  surrendered  to  his  arms,  not 
the  Gauls  fcj,  when  they  took  the  city  by 
storm,  had  dared  to  violate;  that  sacred' 
edifice  was  now  demolished  by  the  rage  of 
men  contending  for  a  master  to  reign  over 
them*  The  capitol,  it  is  true,  was  once 
before  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  vio-» 
lence  of  a  civil  Avar  (d);  but  the  guilt  was 
then  confined  to  the  treachery  of  a  few 
incendiaries,  th6  madness  of  evil-minded 
men.  In  the  present  juncture  it  was  be-  ^ 
sieged  with  open  hostility,  and  in  the  face 
of  day  involved  in  flames.  And  what 
adequate  motive  ?  what  object  in  view 
to  atone  for  so  wild  a  phrensy  ?  Was  the 
sword  drawn  in  the  cause  of  public  li-? 
berty? 

ic  2   . 
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Tarquinuis  Priscus^iduriDg  the  trar  which 
he  waged  against  the  Sabines,  bound  bim« 
self  by  a  vow  to  build  that  sacred  itruc^ 
pave.  He  afterwards  laid  the  foundation; 
on  a  plan  suggested  by  his  own  vast  idea 
of  the  rising  grandeur  of  the  empire,  but 
inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of 
an  infant  state.  Servius  TuUiws,  assist- 
ed by  the  zeal  of  the  allies  of  Rome, 
went  on  with  the  work,  and  after  him  I'ar- 
ijuin  the  proud,  with  the  spoils  of  Suessa 
Pometia  {ej^  added  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  building*  But  the  glory  of  complet- 
ing the  design  was  reserved  for  the  aera  of 
liberty,  when  kings  were  deposed  and  haA 
nished  for  even.  It  was  under  the  repub- 
lic that  Horatius  Pulvillus  (f)y  in  his  se* 
cond  consulship,  performed  the  ceremony 
pf  dedicating  the  temple,  at  that  time 
finished  with  so  much  grandeur,  that  the 
wealth  of  after  ages  could  do  no  more 
than  grace  it  with  new  embellishments : 
to  its  magnificence  nothing  could  be  addw 
fcd.  Four  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Scipio 
and  Caius  Norbanus  (g)^  it  was  burnt  to 
the  groimd,  and  again  rebuilt  on  the  old 
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ibtiildition^    Sylla^  who  in  that  junctufe  900K: 
had  triamphed  over  all  opposition  to  his        ' 


araiS)  undertook  the  care  of  the  building :  ^'^^^ 
the  glory  of  dedicating  it  would  have  "^^ 
'  croirned.  his  felicity  (h);  but  that  honoub 
was  reserved  for  Lutatius  Catuhis.  (1)4 
whose  name^  amidst  so  many  noble  raonu«e 
meats  of  the  Caesars,  remained  in  legible 
characters  till  the  days  (£  Vitelliits.  Such 
was  the  sacred .  building,  which  the  madn 
iiess  of  the  times  reduced  ix>  ashed.     .        : 

LXXIII.  The  fire,  whea  it  first  begai| 
to  rage,  threw  the  combatants  into  tho 
utmost  confusion^  but  on  the  part  of 
the  besieged  the  distress  was  greatest* 
The  Yitellian  soldiers,  in  the  moment 
of  difficulty,  wanted  neither  skill  no* 
courage*  In  the  opposite  party  the  xneb 
w^e  seized  with  a  panic,  and  the  cbm^ 
mander  had  neither  spirit  nor  presence  of 
mind.  Benumbed  and  torpid^  he^  lost  his 
powers  of  speech,  and  even  the  Acuities 
of  eyes  and  ears*  No  resources  in  hinu 
self,  he  was  deaf  to  the  advice  of  others^ 
Alarmed  by  every  sudden  noise,  he  went- 
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book:  fiwrward,  he  returned  ;  be  ordered  what  hd 
Upv^  had  fbrbiddeny  and  countermanded  what 
^•g^.^*  he  had  ordered^  In  this  distraction  all 
^P*  direcHed,  and  none  obeyed.  They  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  each  man  began  to 
-•hift  for  himself.  They  fled»  they  hid  them-* 
.  selves  in  lurking-places ;  the  Vitelliahs 
buret  in  with  fire  and  sword ;  a  scene  of  car^ 
Bage  followed.  A  iew  gallant  spirits  made 
a  brave  resistance,  and  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  most  distinguished  were  Cor-» 
neUus  Martialis,^  jEmilius  Pacensis,  Cas- 
perius  Niger,  and  Didius  Scaeva :  all  these 
met '  their  fate  with  undaunted  courage^ 
!Flavius  Sabinus,  without  his  sword,  and 
not  so  much  as  attempting  to  save  him« 
self  by  flight,  was  surrounded  by. a  band 
of  the  Vitellians.  Quinctius  Atticus  ^a^ 
the  ccmsul,  was  also  taken  prisoner.  The 
ensigns  of  his  magistracy  discovered  -  him 
to  the  spldiers ;  and  the  haughty  style  in 
which  he  had  issued  several  edicts^  in 
their  tenpuir  favourable  to  Vespasian,  and 
injurious  to  Vitellius,  made  him  an  object 
of  resentment.  The  rest  by  various  ^tra* 
tagems  niade  their  escaped  some  in  the 
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disguise  of  slaves;. others  assisted  by  th<£  ftooi; 
iBdelity  of  their  friends,  and  by  their  care  wv^ 
c^oncealed  un^ier  the  baggage-     A  few>  ^'^^ ' 
who  had  caught   the   miUtary  word   by    ^'g^ 
which  the  Vitellians  knew  each  other,  used 
it  with  confidence  in*  their  questions  and 
answers   to  all   that  came  in  their  way^ 
The  boldness   of  the  experiment   saved 
their  lives* 


.  LXXIV.  DoMiTiAN,  on  the  first  irrup- 
tion of  the  besiegers,  was  conveyed  to  the 
apartments  of  the  warden  of  the  temple, 
and  there  protected  till  one  of  his  freed- 
men  had  the  address  to  conduct  him,  clad 
in  a  linen  vestment,  amidst  the  band  of 
sacrificers,  to  the  place  called  Velabrum^ 
where  he  lodged  him  safe  under  the  care 
of  Cornelius  Primus,  a  man  firmly  attach* 
ed  to  'Vespasian.  Domitian,  during  the 
reign  of  his.  father,  threw  down  the  war- 
den's lodge,  and  on  the  same  spot  built  a 
chapel  to  Jupiter  THE  Conservator, 
with  a  marble  altar,  on  which  the  stoiy  of 
liis  escape  was  engraved  at  length.  Being 
afterwards  invested  with  the  imperial  dig- 
tiity,  he  dedicated  a  magnificent  temple 
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BOOK  to  JrPITSR  THE  GUARDIAK^  tad  a  &ta« 
v«Pv*<^  tue  representing  the  god  with  the  young 
*"  ^'  ^  prince  in  his  anns.     Sabinus  And  Quincf-* 


^^  tins  Atticus  were  conducted  in  fetters  to 
the  presence  of  Vitellius*  He  received 
them  without  a  word  of  reproach,  or  so 
much  as  an  angrj  look,  though  the  so]* 
diers^  with  rage  and  vociferation,  insisted 
on  their  right  to  murder  both,  demanding, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reward  due  to  them 
for  their  late  exploits.  The  inferior  popu- 
lace,  with  violent  uproar,  called  for  imme^ 
diate  vengeance  on  Sabinus,  not  forget^ 
ing  to  mingle  with  their  fury  the  language 
of  adulation  to  Vitdlius;  who  endeavour* 
ed  to  address  them  from  the  stairs  of  th« 
palace  :  bi;t  the  storm  was  too  outrageous* 
The  mob  fell  upon  Sabinus^  He  died 
under  repeated  blows.  The  assassins  cut 
off  his  head,  and  dragged  the  mangled  body 
to  the  common  chamel. 

.  LXXV.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man 
who  merited  a  better  fote.  He  had  car- 
ried arms  five  and  thirty  years  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  his  country,  distinguished  by  his 
civil  and  military  ccmduct.    His  integrity 
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and  lore  of  justice  were  never  questknied.  Boo« 
His  fault  was  tiiat  of  talking  too  much,  ^.^v^ 
In  the  course  of  seven  years,  during  which  ^'^9^ 
he  administered  the  province  of  Maesia,  ^^^ 
and  twelve  more,  while  he  was  governor 
of  Rome,  malice  itself  could  find  ho  other 
blemish  in  his  ch^acten  In  the  last  act 
of  his  life  he  was  condemned  for  inacti** 
vity  and  want  of  spirit ;  others  saw  in  his> 
conduct  a  man  of  moderation,  who  wished 
to  prevent  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood* 
Before  the  elevation  of  Vespasian,  fSk 
agree  that  he  was  the  head  and  ornament 
of  his  &mily.  That  his  fall  was  matter 
of  joy  to  Mucianus,  seems  well  attested*. 
In  general,  his  death  was  considered  as  ai| 
event  of  public  utility,  since  all  emulation 
between  twd  men  likely  to  prove  danger- 
ous rivals,  one  as  the  emperor's  brother, 
and  the  other  as  a  colleague  in  power,  was 
now  extinguished.  The  oonsul,  Quinc« 
tius  Atticus,  was  the  next  victim  demand-^ 
ed  by  the  populace*  Vitellius  opposed 
their  fury.  He  thought  himself  bound  ia 
gratitude  to  protect  a  man,  who,  being  in- 
terrogated concerning  the  destruction  of 
the  capito),  avowed  himsdf  the  author  of 
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BOOK  the  XQisfortune^  and  by  that  truth,  or  weli^ 
HI.      .  . 

vipv^  timed  Iie»  took  upon  himself  the  whole 

A   XT  C* 

8«»\  *  load  of  guilt,  excmerating  the  Vitelliau 
V^  party- 

LXXVL, During  these  transactions^ 
Lucius  Vitellius,  having  pitched  his  camp: 
.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feronia  (ajy  fbrmt-. 
ed  a  design  to  storm  the  city  pf  Jarracina^ 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  marines  and 
gladiators,  remained  pent  up  within  the 
walls,  not  daring  to  sally  out  and  facQ 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  The  gladia-* 
tors>  as  has  been  mentioned,  were  under 
the  command  of  Julianus,  aiid  the  marines* 
under  that  of  Apollinaris;  two  men,  im-» 
»ersed  in  sloth  and  luxury,  by  their  yices; 
more  like  common  gladiators  than  supe-i 
pDV  officers.  No  sentinels  stationed,  no, 
night-watch  to  prevent  a  sudden  alarm, 
^  and  no   care  taken  to  guard  the  works, 

they  passed  both  day  and  night  in  drunk-^ 
enjoUity.  The  Avindings  of  that  delight* 
€ul  coast  resounded  with  notes  of  joy,  and; 
the  soldiers  were  spread  about  the  country 
to  provide  for  the  pleasures  of  the  two 
commanders,  who  never  thought  of  was 
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except  when  it  became  the  subject  otw  book 
Iheir  bottle.    Apinius  Uro  had   left  the  ^--v-!h» 

A    TT    f 

place  a  few  days  before,  in  order  to  pro*  'ggi. 
care  supplies  for  the  eojpaiinanding  officers.  ^^ 
By  exacting  presents  and  contributions 
from  the  municipal  towns,  he  inflamed  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  gaining  ill  will  in 
every  quarter,  and  for  his  party  no  acces* 
sion  of  strength. 

LXXVIL  Things  remained  in  tfaia 
posture,  when  a  slave  belonging  to  Vergi* 
nius  Capito  deserted  to  Lucius  Vitellius,' 
with  an  offer  to  head  a  detachment,  and, 
by  surprise,  make  himself  master  of  the 
citadel,  unprovided,  as  it  then  was,  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  guard  the  works.  His 
*  proposal  was  accepted-  In  the  dead  of  . 
night  he  set  out  with  a  party  of  lights' 
armed  cohorts,  and,  having  gained  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  took  his  station  over 
the  heads  of  the  enemy.  Prom  that  emi- 
tienqe  the  soldiers  poured  down  with  im* 
petuous  fury,  not  to  a  battle,  but  to  a 
scene  of  carnage  and  destruction.  They 
fell  upon  a  defenceless  multitude,  tlie 
greatest  part  unarmed^  some  running  to 
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boor:  snatch  up  thtit  weapons^i:  others  lip»rc0 
awake,  and  all  thrown  into  constfemation 
by  the  general  uproar,  by  the  darkness^ 
the  clangor  of  tmmpets,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  enemy.  A  few  of  the  gladiators  made 
a  brave  resistance,  and  sold  tiieir  lives  at 
the  dearest  rate.  The  rest  fled  to  the 
ships.  Terror  and  confusion  followed 
them.  The  peasants  o^  the  neighbour^ 
hood  were  intermixed  ^vith  the  troops, 
and  all  together  fell  in  one  prombcuous 
slaughter.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tumult^ 
six  light  galleys  broke  loose  from  their 
moorings.  On  board  of  one  of  them^ 
Apollinaris,  the  commander  of  the  fle«t^ 
made  his  escape.  The  rest  were'cithei? 
taken,  or,  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd  iiiajt 
rushed  on  board,  sunk  to  the  bottom*  Ju« 
iianus  was  conducted  to  Lucius  Vitellius^ 
and,  in  his  presence,  6rst  ignominiousljr 
scourg^,  and  thai  put  to  death.  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Lucius  the  ccmimanding  oS^ 
cer,  was, accused  of  exulting  with  pride 
and  cruelty  amidst  the  carnage  that  laid 
waste  the  city  of  Tarracina.  She  is  said 
to  have  appeared  with  a  sword  girt  by  her 
side,  addijfig  mockery  and  insult  to  thai 
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horrors  of  that  tragic  scene/  The  general,  book 
to  mojk  so  brilliant  a  victory,  sent  a  letter  v-.^^ 
wreathed  with  laurel  faj  to  his  brother,  de-"^*J^^^* 
siring,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  whether  ^q^" 
he  should  directly  march  forward  to  Rome, 
or  stay  to  finish  the  entire  reduction  of 
Campania.  The  delay  was  of  the  greatest 
moment,  not  only  to  Vespasian's  party, 
but  to  the  commonwealth.  A  fierce  and 
savage  soldiery,  flushed  with  success,  and 
to  their  natural  ferocity  adding  the  inso* 
lence  of  victory,  had  they  been  immedi- 
ately led  to  Rome,  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  have  renewed  the  war  with  dread* 
ftil  havock,  and,  perhaps,  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  On  such  an  occasion,  Lucius 
Vitellius  was  an  officer  to  be  dreaded. 
Though  his  character  was  decried  and  in-s 
famous,  he  wanted  neither  talents  nor  vi* 
gour  of  mifid.  Like  all  who  succeed  by 
prosperous  wickedness,  he  had  raised  Jiim-r 
self  fo  eminence,  and  what  good  men  ob-' 
tain  by  their  virtues  he  accomplished  by 
his  vices; 

LXXVIII.  MBiiNWHiLE,  VespasianV 
at^my,  inactive  ever  §ince  t\\tk  djspartbr^ 
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BOOK  from  Narnia,  loitered  away  the  time  af 
Ocriculum  fajy  amusing  themselves  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalian  fes^ 
tival  (b).  To  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mu4 
cianus,  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  this 
ill-timed  delay.  Motives  of  a  different 
nature  were  imputed  to  Antonius.  Vi- 
tellius,  it  was  said^had  tampered  with  him 
by  letters,  and,  to  entice  him  from  his 
party,  promised  the  consulship,  and  his 
daughter  in  marriage  with  a  splendid 
fortune.  With  a  considerable  number 
this  accusation  had  no  kind  of  weight* 
They  treated  it  as  a  mere  calumny,  the 
invention  of  artful  men,  who  wished  to 
pay  their  court  to  Mucianus.  Many  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  a  delibe- 
rate plan,  settled  by  all  the  general  officers, 
who  rather  chose  to  alarm  the  city  of 
Rome  with  distant  terrors,  than  to  carry 
desolation  within  the  walls;  especially 
since  the  strongest  cohorts  had  abandoned 
Vitellius,  and  that  prince,  left  as  he  was, 
without  hopes  of  succour,  would  probably 
end  the  contest  by  a  voluntary  abdication. 
This  design,  however  mse  and  prudent, 
was  defeated,  at  first,  by  the  rashness,  and. 
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in  the  end,  by  the  irresolution,  of  Sabimis.  book 
That  officer  had  tak^a  up  arms  with  a*  wy-^ 
show. of  courage,  and  yet  was  not  able,  ^'^i^^ 
against  so  small  a  force  as  three  cohorts,  ^q^' 
to  defend  the  capitol;  a  fortress  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  shock  of  powerful 
armies,  and  always  deemed  impregnable* 
But  the  truth  is,  where  all  were  guilty  of 
misconduct,  the  blame  cannot  well  be 
fixed  on  any  one  in  particular.  Mucia* 
nus,  by  the  studied  ambiguity  of  his  let* 
ters,  checked  the  progress  of  the  victo* 
rious  army:  and  Antonius,  by  obsequious 
compHances,  or,  perhaps,  with  a  design  to 
blacken  the  character  of  Mucianus,  was 
willing  to  incur  the  imputati^on  of  inac* 
tivity.  The  rest  of  the  officers  concluded 
hastily  that  the  war  was  ended,  and,  by 
that  mistake,  occasioned  al^  the  disasters 
that  closed  the  scene.  Even  Petilius  Ce* 
realis,  who  had  been  sent  forward  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  horse,  with  orders  to 
proceed  by  rapid  marches  through  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  and  to  enter:  RomQ 
by  tBe  Salarian  road  (c)r  did  not^pp^h  pn 
with  vigour.    The  chiefe   heard,  at  lai^t^ 
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BOOK  that  the  coBj^totyhs  besieged ;  add  that  ia* 

K^^^  telligence  roused  them  from  their  lethargy* 

A.  u.  c. 

^^^  hXXlX.  Ahtokius^  in  the night^time^ 
made  a  forward  movement  towards  the 
dtj  o£  Rome.  He  pursued  the  Flamiiiiaa 
road,  and,  by  a  forced  march,  arrived  at 
the  KED  ROCKS  (aj^y  but  the  mischief  had 
already  happened-  At  that  place  he  re* 
ceived  intelligence,  that  Sabinus  was  mur* 
dered ;  that  the  capitol  lay  smoking  on 
the  ground ;  that  the  populace,  joined  by 
the  slaves,  had  taken  up  arms  for  Vitellius, 
end  tliat  all  Rome  was  wild  with  conster^ 
nation.  At  the  same  time,  Pjetilius  Ce* 
lealis  met  with  a  defeat.  That  generial, 
despising  an  enemy  whom  he  considered 
as  already  conquered,  advanced  incau^ 
tiottsly  to  attack  a  party  of  horse  and  in* 
iantry .  The  battle  was  fought  at  a  small 
distance  from  Rome,  at  a  place  where  the 
land  was  divided  into  gardens,  intersected 
by*  narrow  roads,  and  covered  with  build- 
ings ;  a  $pot  well  known  to  the  VitelKans^ 
btit^  tk»  kne^  unacquainted  with  the  defiles, 
every  way  disadvantageous.    Nor  did  the 
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cavalry  under  CereaHs  act  with  unanimity 
or  equal  ardour.  They  had  among  them 
a  party  of  the.  men  who  laid  down  their 
arms  at.Narnia,  and  all  of  that  descrip- 
tion waited  to  see  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
Tullius  Flavianus,  who  commanded  a 
squadron  of  Vespasian's  horse,  was  taken 
prisonen  The,  rest  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  conquering  troops  pursued  the  run* 
aways  as  far  a$  Fidenap  (b). 

LXXX.  The  success  of  the  Vitellians 
in/this;  engagement  inspired  the  partisans^ 
at  Ron^  with  new  courage.  The  popu- 
lace had  recourse  to  arms.  A  few  ware 
provided  with  shields ;  the  rest  snatched 
up  whatever  weapons  fell  in  their  way.* 
With  one  voice  they  demanded  the  signal 
&r  the  attack.  Vitdlius  commended  their 
zeal,  aad  ordered  them  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  defence  of  the  city.  In  thei 
mean  time  he  convened  the  senate.  The^ 
fiiith^fs  sent  ambassadors  to  the  several 
chiefs,  .with  instructions  to  propose,  in  the 
name  of  the  commonwealth,  a  plan  of  pa^ 
oification:  The  deputies  chosen  for  this 
pirpose  were  variously  receivfid.    In  the 

vol.  VI.  i  ^ 
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900K  ctMiip  of  PctiHua   Cereatis  they  wore  m 
danger  q£  their  liye&    The  soldkrs  dis^ 


^^m  dained  att  terms  of  accommodation,  aI|d»^ 
^^  m  their  furj,  attacked  the  ambassactoffa. 
The  praetor  Aruknus  Rusticus  fajf  waa 
wouBded.  ^  this  outrage  the  rights  of 
ambassadors  were  rioiat^d,  and,  m  i^ 
personal  digtjity  of  the  maa,  virtue  itself 
was  insulted.  The  ^ttend^nta  in  his  trnki 
werie  obliged  to  f]^«  l%e  iictor  who  ol^ 
tempted  to  open  a  passage  through  the 
caxmd^  was:  murdered  oi^  ike  spoi ;  attd^^  if 
tiie  guard  app<»ntQd  hy  Ceorophsi  had  not 
int^rppsed  in  tone,  the  law  of  natiem^  mm 
lespecied  %  the  moot  hostile  states^  bad 
b«n  trampled  oiider  foot^  and  the  arabas%» 
sudors,  in  the  face  of  theor  eouiy^y  und^r 
the  Tery  waUsL  of  Rocqey  must  haire  fallen 
wctinis  to  the  facutal  rage  of  fmalsc  meiL 
The  deputies  who  went  tei  the  tamj^  oi 
Antoaius .  inet  mth  a  morei  gentle '  reeep*. 
^tion;  bisft  irne  indebted  fiur  it^  iiatto>  tlMS 
pacific  temper  of  the  soldiers^  bat  toilMi 
aiidiuiri^  of  thq  cxinunande?  inl  cimai. 

LXXXL  It  ha|i|Wi>ed  4&at  Miiunliift 
B^lfwCaJ^  a.  Bsm^  k&ig^K  Mowe^ 'Ml 
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ibe  tmaa  ctf  Ihe  amba^adars.    Hig  p«^  book 
fissed  himsdf  devoted  to  the  stady  of  pii^  J5^ 
losophy,  aradin  particolar  to  the  doctrines  ^i*^ 
of  the  stoic  sect.     Full  of  his  boasted  sjs-   '*j^* 
temf  he  luixed  among  tibe  soldiers,  and, 
xeasonii^  mucdi  concemag:  good  and  evil^ 
began  a  dsssertatioa  on  the  blesMi^   ol 
peaee^  and  the  calainitics  o^war.    Men 
iBidef  armsy  aod  fierce  with  rictoff ,  ver6 
not  likety  to  fdisb  a  moral  led»re:    Hi<!i 
pedantiy  tired  Umt  pad&euce  of  the  96t-> 
daees,  and  becai&e   a  sublet  ot  ndictd^ 
'Sloe  plulosopber  was  ivt  dam^  of  being 
tcfu^y  treated^  if  tto  adtiee  of  ^e  t&ot& 
cnnsideyate,  ^undi  1^  tn^aoe^  of  ol^fs^ 
Ittjd  not  tao^  him  to^  sopp^eis  hk  ilt^ 
limed  matidia  of  wisdom. 

Hha  v^tal  virgiiQS  (bj  went  in  pioccgsioik 
to  the  mmf,  ^>nth  letters  frotti  Vit^hw 
addressed  ta  Astonkisr,  in  mbstdme  i&- 
qneiting  «  cessaikoi  oif  ansa  t&t  st  skkgli^ 
dosj^  inutile  interval  a  coni{)romise  im^ 
taAoB  pkc^  aftd  ptevi^t  th^  ha^vock^  at  ^ 
oiiBiv«  a«tibn^  The  vestal  tm^  i«cdi^ 
emy  taaafk  9ii  i«spoct.  Ma  aM#dr  iti< 
ifiakk^  tttaa  sent  to:  ¥itelhu«r  inliotisidg 

L  2 
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BOOK  bini,  that  the  murder  of  Sabinus,  and  thet 
^J^  destruction  of  the  capitol,  made  all  terms 

^'sL.^'  of  accommodation  inadmissible. 
A.  li. 

LXXXIL  AsTTONius^  in  the  meant 
time,  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers, 
and,  in  a  soothing  speech,  endeavoured  to 
infuse  into  their  minds  a  spirit  of  mo^era- 
tioiv  .He  advised  them  to  encamp  at  the 
Milvian  bridgeY^^,  and  not  to  think  of  en^ 
tering  Rome  till  the  next  day.  An  en- 
raged soldiery,  forcing  their  way  sword  in 
hand,  he  had  reason  to  fear,  would  rush 
on  with  impetuous  fury,  and  give  no  quar- 
ter to  the  people  or  the  seriate;  Even  the 
temples  and  altars  of  the  gods  might  fall 
in  one  promiscuous  ruin.  But  theJmpa-^ 
tience  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  restrained* 
Eager  for  victory,  they  thought  them- 
selves ruined  by  delay.  A  display  of  co- 
lours and  ensigns  were  seen  glittering  on^ 
the  hills,  followed,  indeed,  by  an  undisci- 
plined rabble;  but  the  apjpearance  an- 
nounced the  preparations  of  an  eriemy* 
The  conquerors  advancied  in  three  divi- 
sions ;  the  first,  from  their  station  on  the 
Flaminian  road;  the  second  marched  along 
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the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  third.  Book 
towards  the  gate  Colhna,  by  the  Salarian  u^^> 
way.  On  the  first  onset  the  raob  was  put  ^'J^zf^ 
to  flight  by  the  cavalry.  The  Vitellian  ^'^;' 
soldiers  ranged  themselves  in  three  co- 
liimhs.  The  entrance  of  the  city  was  ob- 
stinately disputed.  Several  sharp  engage- 
ments followed  before  the  walls,  with 
various  success,,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
favourable  to  Vespasian's  men,  supported 
as  they  were  by  able  officers.  A  party 
wheeled  round  to  the  left  side  of  the  city, 
towards  the  Sallustian  gardens,  and,  being 
engaged  in  slippery  and  narrow  passes, 
were  roughly  handled.  The  Vitellians  had 
taken  possession  of  the  gardens,  and,  from 
the  tops  of  the  walls,  w6re  able,  with  stones 
and  spears,  to  annoy  the  troops  beneath 
them.  The  advantage  was  on  their  side, 
till,  towards  the  close  of  day,  a  party 
of  Vespasian's  cavalry  forced  their  way 
through  the  Colhnian  gate,  and  fell  up- 
on the  enemy  in  the  rear.  A  battle 
was  also  fought  in  the  field  of  Mars.  The 
good  fortune  that  hitherto  attended  Ves- 
pasian's cause,  gave  him  a  decided  victory. 
The  Vitellians  fought  with   obstinacy  to 
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900K  the   last.    Deispair  lent    them    courage. 
Though  dbperse4  and  routed,  they  rallied 
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W.  *  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  once  more 
^^*   returned  to  the  charge, 

LXXXIII,  The  people  flocked  in 
crowds  to  behold  the  conflict,  as  if  a  scene 
of  carnage  were  no  more  than  a  public 
spectacle  exhibited  for  their  amusement. 
Whenever  they  saw  the  advantage  incUn-* 
ing  to  either  side,  they  favoured  the  com* 
batants  with  shouts,  and  theatrical  ap» 
plause.  If  the  men  fled  from  their  ranks, 
to  take  shelter  in  shops  or  houses,  they 
roared  to  have  them  dragged  forth,  and 
put  to  death  like  gladiators  for  their  diver* 
fion.  While  the  soldiers  were  intent  on 
slaughter,  these  miscreants  were  employed 
in  plundering.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
booty  fell  to  their  share,  Rome  presented 
a  scene  truly  shocking,  a  medley  of  savage 
slaughter  and  monstrous  vice;  in  one 
place  war  and  desolation;  in  another, 
bathing,  riot,  and  debauchery.  Heaps  of 
slain  lay  weltering  in  the  streets,  and  blood 
flowed  in  torrents,  while  harlots  and  aban* 
doned  women  wandered  about  with  las- 
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iOiTiouft  impudeAce.    Whatever  the  libidi-  aooit 
nous  passions  can  iuBpire  in  the  hour  of 


jpeace,  wan  intamixed  with  all  the  faonvMnt  ^i*** 
of  war,  of  slaughter,  and  destruction.  Tlie   ^^f* 
whole  city  seemed  to  be  inflamed  with 
frantic  rage,  and)  at  the  same  itime,  in- 
toxicated  with   bacchsmalian    pleasures. 
Before  this  period,  Rome  had  seen  en- 
raged armies  within  her  walls;  twice  under 
SjUa  (n)^  and  once  after  the  victory  ob^ 
tained  by  Clnna.    Upon  those  occasions 
the  same  barbarity  was  committed;  but 
the  unnatural  security  and  inhuman  in- 
difference  that  now  prevailed,  were  be- 
yond all  example.    In  the  midst  of  rage  ' 
and  massacre,  pleasure  knew  no  int^mii^ 
sitm.    A  dreadful  carnage  seemed  to  be 
a  spectacle  added  to  the  public  game$. 
The  populace  enjoyed  the  havock;  tiiey 
exulted  in  the  midst  of  devastation;  and, 
without  any  regard   im  the  cont^dihg  * 

parties,  triumphed  over  the  miseries  of  / 

their  country. 

liXXXlV.  Vespasian's  party  had  now 
conquered  every  thing  but  the  camp  (a)i( 
That  difficult  and  arduous  task  still  re- 
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BOOK  mimed.  The  bravest  of  the  Vitellians 
s,.^v-i^  were^tiU  in  possession*  They  considered 
^'bL.^'  it  ^*  t^^^^  ^^'  resort,  and  were  therefore 
%?*  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  stand. 
The  conquering  troops  advanced  with  de*- 
termined  fury  to  the  attack,  and.  the  old 
praetorian  cohorts  with  inflamed  resent* 
ment.  Whp^tever  the  mihtary  art  had 
invented  against  places  of  the  greatest 
strength,  was  employed  by  the  assailants. 
They  advanced  under  the  shell ;  they  threw 
jip  mounds;  they  discharged  missive  wea- 
pons and  flaming  torches ;  "  all  declaring 
"  aloud,  lAiat  one  glorious  effort  would  put 
*'  an  end  to  their  toil  and  danger.  To 
"  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  they 
"  had  restored  their  city,  and  to  the  gods 
"  their  altars  and  their  temples.  It  now 
"  remained  to  gain  possession  of  the  camp, 
"  the  soldier's  post  of  honour,  his  country, 
"  and  the  seat  of  his  household  gods. 
"They  must  either  carry  the  intrench- 
*^  ments  by  assault,  or  pass  the  night 
"  under  arms/'  The  spirit  of  the  Vitel- 
lians was  broken,  but  njot  subdued.  To 
sell  the  victory  at  the  dearest  rate,  and  de- 
lay the  return  of  peace,  was  the  last  effort 
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iof  expiting  rage ;  and  to  stain  the  houses  book 
And  altars  with  an  efiiision  of  blood,  was 
the  last  consolation  of  despair.  The 
towers  and  ramparts  were  covered  with 
heaps  of  slain.  The  gates  of  the  camp 
were' forced.  The  few  that  still  survived 
had  the  courage  to  maintain  their  post 
They  fell  under  honourable  wounds,  pro- 
digal  of  life,  and  to  the  last  tenacious  of 
their  glory. 

LXXXV.  ViTELLius,  seeing  the  city 
xjonquered,  went  in  a  litter,  by  a  private 
way  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  to  his  wife's 
house  on  mount  Aventine,  with  intent,  if 
he  could  lie  concealed  during  the  rest  of 
the :  da}^  to  fly  for  refuge^  to  his  brother 
and  the  cohorts  under  his  command  at 
Tarracina.  His  natural  irresolution  re- 
turned upon  him.  He  dreaded  every 
thing,  and,  with  the  usual  distraction  of 
fear,  what  was  present  alarmed  him  most. 
He  returned  to  his  palace,  and  found  it  a 
melancholy  desert.  His  slaves  had  made 
their  escape,  or  shunned  the  presence 
of  their  master.  Silence  added  to  the 
terror  of   the    scene.      He    opened    the 
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BOOK  cioon  of  ins  apartmenti^  and  stood  aghast 
^*    at  the  dreary  solitude.    All  was  desolation 


^Si!^  round  him.  He  wandered  £tom  room  t* 
^i^  toomir  till  his  heart  sunk  widiin  him. 
Weary,  at  length,  <tf  his  wretched  ccmditioiH 
he  chose  a  disgiaceful  larking  piaoe  f^J^ 
and  there  lay  hid  with  abject  fear,  till  Ju^ 
Ens  Hac^us  the  tribune  of  a  cohort, 
dragged  him  forth.  With  his  hands  bound 
behind  him,  and  his  garment  torn,  he  was 
conducted,  a  wretched  spectacle,  through 
crowds  ihstdting  his  distress,  and  not  a 
Inend  to  pity  his  misfortunes.  A  catas^ 
trophe  so  mean  and  despicable  moved  no 
pas»»ion  but  contempt.  A  German  soU 
diet (b)  9  either  in  wrath,  or  to  end  his  mi- 
sery, struck  at  him  with  his  sabre,  and, 
missing  his  aim,  cut  off  the  ear  of  a  tri* 
bmie.  Whether  his  design  was  against 
tibat  officer,  cannot  now  be  known.  For 
his  attempt  he  perished  on  the  spot.  Vi- 
teUius  was  dragged  along  amidst  the  scofis 
and  insults  of  the  rabble.  With  swords 
pointed  at  his  throat,  they  forced  him  to 
raise  his  head,  and  expose  his  countenance 
to  scorn  and  derision  ;  they  made  him  look 
at  his  statues  tumbling  to  the  ground; 


diey  pointed  to  the  place  of  pnbKc  iia^  aooK 
rangues,  and  showed  hint  the  spot  where  v«^yw 
Galba  perished.    In    this   manner  they  ^'^^ 
hurried  him  to  the  chamel  (c)^  vAnete  the   ^^* 
foody  of  Flarius  Sabinus  had  been  thrown 
tBUnongst  the  vilest  niale£EK^oi«.    An  ex^ 
presston  fell  fix>in  him,  m  the  last  extre^ 
mity,  that  bespoke  a  mind  not  utt^ly  de«> 
stitute  of  sentiment    A  tribune  insulted 
him  in  his  misery ;  ^  and  yet/'  said  Viti** 
lius,    ^  I  have  been  your  sovereign^^    He 
died  soon  after  under  repeated  wounds. 
The  populace^  who  had  worshipped  him 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  continued,  after 
hi6  death,  with  the  same  depravity,  to 
treat  his  remains  with  ei^ery  mark  of  scorn 
and  indolence. 

iiXXXVI.  He  was^the  son,  as  already 
mentioned,  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  and  had 
completed  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  rose  to  the  consulship,  to  pon« 
tiiical  dignities^  and  a  name  and  rank 
amongst  the  most  eminent  citis^ens,  without 
industry  or  personal  merit.  The  splendid 
^reputation  of  the  father  faj  laid  open  the 
road  to  honours  for  the  son.    The  men 
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B005  ^Ifo  JfaSsed  hioai  to  tiie  imperild  dignity, 
\f^v^  did  not  so  much  as  know  him.  By  his 
'822.  '  vices,  and  luxurious  ease,  he  gained  an 
^69!'  ascendaiit  over  the  affections  of  the  army, 
to  a  degree  rarely  attained  by  the  virtue 
of  the  ables;t  gene!rals.  Simplicity,  frank*^ 
ness,  and  generosity,  must  not  be  denied  to 
bilQ ;  but  those  qualities,  when  not  under 
thie  curb  of  discretion,  are  always  equivo* 
Cal,  and  often  ruinous.  He  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  friendships,  not  by  his  virtues, 
but  by  boundless  liberality,  and  no  won-F 
der,  if  he  missed ,  his  aim  :  he  deserved 
friends,  but  never  had  them.  That  his 
power  should  be  overturned,  was,  no 
doubt,  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth ; 
but  the  men  who  figured  in  that  important 
scene  could  claim  no  merit  with  Vespa- 
sian,^  since,  with  equal  versatility,  they 
had  been  traitors  to  Galba. 

The  day  being  far  spent,  and  the  fathers 
and  chief  magistrates  having  either  fled 
from  the  city  in  a  panic,  or  concealed 
themselves  in  the  houses  of  their  friends, 
the  senate  could  not  be  assembled.  The 
rage  of  slaughter  being  appeased,  and  all 
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hostilities  ceasing,  Domitian  presented  him-  book 
self  before  the  leaders  of  the  party.     He  x— v^ 
was  saluted  by  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  a  ^^^p* 
band  of  soldiers  under  arms  conducted  him    ^q^ 
to  his  father's  house. 
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to  the  enemy.  The  Romans  routed.  They  e&cape  to 
the  old  camp  called  Vetera,  XIX.  Some  cohorts  of 
the  Caninefates  and  BaiemiViS,  on  their  march  to  Rome, 
drawn  over  by  Civilis  to  his  party.  They  return  itf 
spite  of  Hordeonius  Flaccus  towards  the  Lower  Ger^ 
many,  and  defeat  the  Romans  at  Bonn.  XXI.  Cm* 
lis,  to  ^ncsal  his  real  design,  pretends  to  espome  th% 
tause  of  Fespasian^  XXII.  He  lay$  siege  to  the  old 
tamp  called  Vetera.  XXIV,  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
driven  from  his  command  by  #  mutiny  in  his  camp :  he 
resigns  his  authority  to  Pocula.  XXVL  Herennm 
Galhu  associated  with  Vocula.  The^  army  encamps  at 
Gelduba.  A  ship  loaded  with  com  drawn  away  from, 
the  Romans  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He- 
remdus  Gallus  receives  violent  blows  from  his  own  sol- 
diers, and  is  thrmn  into  prison,  but  rekased  by  Voeufa- 
XXIX.  Civilis  attempts  in  the  mf^tim^  to  storm  the 
oldeamp.  XXXI.  ByletteivfromAntoniustheRo* 
mans  receive  intdligexce  of  the  victory  at  Creuiona. 
Th€  auxiliaries  from  Gaul  renou»c€  the  cause  of  Ft- 
UlUus.  Hordeonius  Flaecus  enforces  the  oath  of  fide-- 
lity  to  Ve^asian,  XXXII.  MoutanuSj  who  cmn- 
manded  a  Vitellian  cohort  at  Cremona^  is  sent  to  Cu^ 
vUis  to  require  that  chief  to  hfy  down  his  arms.  Ci- 
riUs  in^ataes  the  turbulent  spirit  ^f  Montaaus. 
XXXIII.  Civilis  sends  a  detachment  against  Vocmla. 
A  battle  is  foi^ht,  prosperous  atjSrst  on  the  side  (^the 
Germans.  The  Romans,  prevail  at  last.  Focula 
makes  no  use  of  Ids  victory.  XXXVI.  Civilis  makes 
himself  master  of  (^eldubn.  Afresh  sedition  a^ng 
the  Romans.  The  soldiers  murder  Hordtmu^  FUcgus. 
Voeula  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave  makes  fus  fsxape. 
XXXVII.  Focula  resume  thecommand^  and  nmchts 
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1^  raiii  the  siege  6f  Mdgtmtiacum.  T%e  Treteriam 
revolt  to  Civilis.  XXXVIII.  Transactions  at  Rome. 
Vespasian  andTifus  deehred  consuls  in  their  absence^. 
A  famine  dreaded^  Ifouic,  and  Africa  s^ifposed  to  he 
in  arms.     XXMX.   Domitian  prator.    Mucianus 

jealous  of  Antonius  Primasy  and  Arrius  Varus.  He 
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•  JBowe.  Xti,  Honour  done  to  the  memory  ef  OtMa. 
Mnsonias  Hufit^  renews  his  accusation  against  Publius 
Cekr.  Cehr  condemned.  XLlt.  Messala  intercede^ 
for  his  brother  AquiUus  Regulus,  a  notorious  ii^urmer. 
Curthis  Montanus  makes  a  vehement  speech  against 
R^dus.  XLIII.  Eprius  MarceUm  is  dgain  attacked 
by  HekiSus  Priscus.  Domitian  proposes  a  general 
pbUvim  of  all  past  grievances.  A  few  offenders 
ordered  to  return  to  their  phce  of  exile.  XLV.  A  se- 
naiot  c0iphim  of  having  been  beat  by  the  ir^bitants 
of  l^ehm:  1^  g^^  hrougfit  to  Rome,  imd punish^, 
KhVtyA  tialent  sed^on  among  the  prceiorian  bands 
queUed  by  Mneiamts^  The  order  of  succession  to  the 
edn^tdsMp  ^toMished  hy  VtteRius  declared  toid.  The 
fikietalcf  Itavins  Sabhms  performed  with  the  honours 
usmdlypaM  to  the  rank  cf  tensor,  XLVIH.  Assassi- 
nation of  Lucius  Piso  in  AfHca.  L,  War  between 
the  Mensians  and  the  people  of  Leptis  prevented  b%f 
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death  of'  Vitellius.  Succours  offered  by  the  Parthian 
kingy  but  revised.  III.  Vespasian  exasperated  by 
the  accounts  cf  Domitian^s  conduct  at  Rome.    Tltm 

'  £hdeavouT$  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  Ms  father^  and 
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setsoui  to  conduct  the  tmr  against  the  Jeofi.  lUL 
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avows  his  hostile  intentions.  The  Treterians  and  Lw* 
gone^  revolt  from  the  ^onum^,  under  theinfinenc&of 
Classicus,  Tutor,  and  Julius  Saimus.  The  other  states 
of  Gaul  on  the  paint  of  revolting^,  LVIU,  Focida 
.^harangues  his  soldiers.  He  is  slain  by  an  emissary 
sent  by  Classicus.  The  soldiers  declare  for  the  empire 
of  the  Gauls.  LX.  The  legions,  besieged  in  the  old 
camp,  submit  in  like  manner  to  the  Gauls.  LXI. 
Fow  of  Civilis  to  let  his  beard  grow :  after  the,  defeat 
of ,  the  legions,  he  thinks  his  vow  con^lefe.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  certain  Roman  prisoners  to  his  iff  ant 
son,  to  divert  himself*  with  sh^totmg^  arrows  Mt  them. 
He  sends  presents  to  Feleda,  the  German  prophetess; 
Marcus  Lupercus  sent  to  her  as  apresmt ;  heis  killed 
en  the  TOad^  Feleda  had  foretold  the  destruction  of 
the  legions,  and  her  authority  increases  throughout  Ger^^ 
many.  LXU.  The  captive  legions  march  in  a  dismal 
procession  from  Novesium  to  the  Treverian  territories. 
Magnanimous  behaviour  of  the  Picentiman  squadron  of 
horse.  LXIU.  TTie  Agrippiman  colony  in  danger 
from  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  LXYI.  Civilis 
gives  battle  to  Claudius  Labioi  and,  having  routed^ 
him,  receives  the  Baiavians  and  Tungrians  under  his 
protection.  LXVIL  The  Limgones  defeated  by  the 
Sequanians.  Julius  Sabinus,  the  Lingonian  chitf, 
eJfc^es,  and  lives  in  subterraneous  caves  for  nine  years 
efterwards.  The  memorable  constancy  of  his  wife, 
Eponina.    LXVIIL  At  Rome  the  eny^re^ughtto 
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be  in  danger.  Mkdanus  and  Donation  prepare  to  $et 
out  for  Gaul.  The  Gauls  call  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states.  They  prefer  peace  to  thejiangers  of  war. 
LXX.  Civilis  and  Tutor  differ  in  their  ^opinions  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Classicus  agrees  with  Tutor, 
and  they  resolve  to  hazard  a  battle.  LXXI.  Petilius 
Cerealis  arrives  at  Magontiacum.  He  gains  a  com* 
plete  victory  over  the  Treverians  at  Rigodulum,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moselle.  Falentirius,  tlie  Treverian  chief, 
taken  prisoner.  LXXII.  The  legions  that  had  re* 
voUed  return  to  their  duty,  and  are  received  into  the 
Roman  camp.  LXXIII.  Cerealis  receives  the  Treve- 
nans  and  Lingones  under  his  protection.  LXXV. 
Cerealis  gives  battle  to  Civilis  and  Classicus :  the  be^^ 
ginning  of  the  conflict  doubtful,  but  the  issue  favour'^ 
able  to  the  Romans.  LXXIX.  The  Agrippiniam  de- 
sert the  came  of  the  Germans.  LXXX.  Mucianus 
orders  the  son  of  Vitellius  to  be  put  to  death.  Anto^ 
nius  Primus,  resenting  the  behaviour  of  Mucianus, 
proceeds  to  Vespasian,  but  is  not  well  received. 
LXXXL  Miracles  performed  by  Vespasian  at  Alex-^ 
andria.  He  visits  the  temple  of  Serapis.  LXXXIII. 
An  account  of  the  origin,  and  superstitious  worship 
paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  that  god.  LXXXV.  l^ear 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  Valentinus  is  brought  a  prisoner 
before  Mucianus  and  Domitian.  He  is  condemned  to 
die.  The  firmness  with  which  he  meets  his  fate. 
LXXXVI.  Domitian  arrives  at  Lyons.  He  attempts 
to  prevail  on  Cerealis  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Germany.  His  dissimulation,  and  pretended 
love  of  studious  retirement,  the  better  to  hide  his  reid 
passions. 
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Though    the   war,    ^y  the  death  of  book 
Vitellius,    was   completely  ended,   peace  wi^ 
was  by  no  means  estabUshed.     The  vie-  "^'aVi.^ 
torious  troops,    with  minds  envenomed,   ^^* 
fierce,  and  unrelenting,  continued  prowling 
about  the  streets  of  Rome  in  quest  of  the 
Vitellians,    Every  part  of  the  city  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  carnage ;  the  forum  and 
the  temples  were  dyed  with  blood,  and 
all  who  fell  in  the  way  of  the  conquerors 
were  put  to  the  sword  without  distinc- 
tion.   From  the  streets  and  public  places 
the  soldiers  rushed  into  private  houses^ 
and,  in  their  fury,  dragged  fotth  the  un* 
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BOOK  happy  victims.     Whoever  was  grown  up  to 
v-^v-^  manhood,  citizen  or  soldier,  wasbutcher- 
822.  '  ed  on  the  spot.    The  fury  6f  the  men  was 
6^. '    at  length  glutted  with  blood,  and  the  love 
of  plunder  succeeded*     Nothing  was  suf- 
f^^red  to  remain  concealed,  nothing  unvio- 
lated.     Under  colour  of  detecting  the  par- 
tisans of  Vitellius,  they  broke  open  every 
secret  recess  in  quest  of  booty.     Houses 
were  pillaged,  and  all  who  attempted  to. 
resist  died  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.     The 
vile  and  indigent  joined  in  the  fray ;  slaves 
discovered    the  wealth   of  their  masters; 
and  numbers  suffered  by  the  treachery  of 
their  friends.     The  groans  of  despair  were 
heard   in   every  quarter,   and  Rome  was 
filled  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm.     In  comparison  with  the  present 
barbarity,  the  people  regretted  the  licen- 
tiousness  of  the  Othonian  and  Vitellian 
soldiers*    The  leading  chiefs,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well   in  kindling   the  flame  of 
war,  had  now  no  authority  to  check  the 
insolence  of  victory.     In  the  hour  of  tu- 
mult and  public  distraction,  the  bold  and 
desperate  take  the  lead ;  peace  and  good 
order  are  tfie  work  of  virtue  and  ability. 


11.  DoMiTiAN   fixed  his  residence  in  book 
the  imperial  palace,  enjoying  the  name  of  vj^ 
Caesar,  but  without  aspiring  to  a  share  in  ^  g^.^ 
the  cares  of  government.    Riot   and  de-   ^^ 
bauchery  gave  the  first  impression  of  the 
emperor's  son.    The  command  of  the  prae- 
torian bands  was  assigned  to  Arrius  Varus, 
while  the  supreme  authority  rested  with 
Antonius,  who,  in  haste  to  enrich  himself, 
(Seized  the  treasure  and  the  slaves  of  the 
prince,  as  if  they  were  the  spoils  of  Cre- 
mona, v  The  other   oflicers,  who,  through 
their  own    moderation  or  want  of  spirit,  / 
were  undistinguished  during  the  war,  re- 
mained in  obscurity,   unnoticed  and   un- 
rewarded.   The  people,  still  in  consterna- 
tion, and   ready  to   crouch   in  servitude, 
expressed  their  wishes  that  Lucius  Vitel- 
lius,    then    advancing   with    the    cohorts 
from  Tarracina,  might  be  intercepted  on 
his  march,  in  order,  by  that  blow,  to  end 
the  war.    The  cavalry  was  sent  forward  to 
Aricia  faj,  and  the  legions  took  their  sta- 
tion at  Bovillae  fbj.     But  Lucius  Vitellius 
was  no  longer  disposed  to   maintain   the 
conflict.     He  and  his  cohorts  surrendered 
at  discretion.    The  soldiers,   abandoning 
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BOOK  to  unfortuiuitQ  cause,  laid  down  their  aims 

IV 

wv-w  with  iodipation  rather  than  fear.  Thcjr 
^^!^'  entered  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  long  dismal 

^6^'  procMsion,  guarded  on  ^tch  side  by  a  file 
of  troops  under  arms.*  In  their  looks  no 
sign  of  repentance,  no  dejected  passion ; 
they  retained  an  air  of  ferocity,  and  heard 
the  taunts  of  the  vulgar  with  sullen  con- 
tempt. A  few  broke  from  their  ranks  to 
repress  the  insolence  of  the  populace,  but 
were  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  rest 
were  secured  in  prison.  Not  a  word  es* 
caped  from  any  of  them  unworthy  of  their 
warlike  character.  They  were  unfortunate, 
but  still  respected  for  their  valour.  Lucius 
Vitellius  was  put  to  death.  la  vice  an4 
profligacy  he  was  equal  to  his  brother ;  in 
vigour  and  industry,  his  superior ;  by  the 
splendour  of  success  no  way  benefited  ;,in 
the  day  of  adversity  >  a  sharer  in  the  gene* 
ral  ruin. 

-  II L  Campania  was  still  in  agitation* 
The  disturbances  in  that  country  were  not 
so  much  occasioned  by  a  spirit  of  oppo* 
sition  to  the  new  prince,  as  by  the  inter* 
nal  dissensions  of  the  municipal  cities,  all 


^t  variance  among  themselves.  To  com*  book 
po$e  those  diflferences,  and  .restore  pubUc  w^w 
tranquillity,  JLucilius  Bassus  (d)  was  dis.  ^'^!^ 
patched  with  a  party  of  light-armed  ^^* 
cavalry.  On  the  •  first  appearance  of 
a  military  force,  a  perfect  calm  suc- 
ceeded. The'  cities  of  inferior  note  were 
treated  with  indulgence;  but  the  third 
legion  was  stationed  in  winter-quarters 
at  Capua,  in  order  to  bridle  the  princi- 
pal families,  who,  by  consequeilcp,  felt 
the  weight  of  oppression..  To  the  suf- 
ferers at  Tarracina  no  relief  was  ex- 
tended ;  so  true  it  is,  that  men  are  nK>pe 
willing  to  retaliate  an  injury  than  to  re- 
quite BJX  obligation  (b) :  obligation  implies 
a  debt,  which  is  a  painful  sensation ;  by  a 
stroke  of  revenge  something  is  thought  to 
be  gained.  The  people  of  Tarradna  saw 
the  slave  of  Verginius  Capito,  who,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  betrayed  them  to  the 
enemy,  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  with  the 
rings  on  his  fingers  which  he  recdved 
from  Vitellius  as  the  reward  of  his  per- 
fidy. That  act  of  justice  was  all  that 
was  done  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  a  city 
in  distress. 
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BOOK     •  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  senate,- 

v-Fv^  conceiving  hopes  of  the  new  establish- 
W;^  ment,   decreed  to  Vespasian    all  the  ho- 

**«?'  noiirs  which  custom  had  hitherto  granted 
to  the  reigning  prince.  The  flame  of  war 
which  first  broke  out  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 
and,  after  spreading  into  Germany  and 
lUyricum,  blazed  out  in  EgJi^t,  Judaeia, 
and  Syria,  involving  the  several  provinces 
and   armies   of   the   empire^    seemed    at 

I  length,  by  a  severe  lustration,  to  have  ex- 

piated the  crimes  of  mankind.  The  joy, 
occasioned  by  that  pleasing  prospect^ 
was  heightened  by  letters  from  Vespasian, 
though,  by  the  contents,  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  knew  the  issue  of  the  war.  As  if 
that  event  had  not  yet  reached  his  ear,  he 
wrote  in  the  style  and  language  of  an  em- 
peror: of  himself  he  spoke  with  modera- 
tion; of  the  commonwealth  with  pomp  and 
dignity.  Nor  was  the  senate  backward  in 
demonstrations  of  obsequious  duty. ,  They 
.  decreed  the  consulship  to  Vespasian  and 
his  son  Titus.  Domitian  was  made  fcj  prae- 
tor with  consular  authority, 

IV.  MuciANus  had  also  thought  fit  to 
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write  to  the  senate.  His  lettcss  gave  room  book:  * 
for  various  reflections.  M^  observed^  wv^ 
"If  he  was  stiU  a  private  citiizen,  whyi^sW. 
"  aspire  above  Ms  rank  faj^  and-  usurp  the  ^^* 
"  preaoogative.  of  the  sovereign?  What  he- 
"  had  to  communicate,  'might  have  been; 
"•  reserved  till, he  took  his  seat  in  the  se* 
"  nafe. .:  His  strain  of  invective"  against 
"  yitelliu^  capie  too  late,  and,  after  that 
"  j^mperor's,  death,  gave  no  proof  of  ar* 
"  dot»r  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  vain- 
**  glorious  r  boast,  that,  having  the'sove- 
*'  neign  power  iahis  own  disposal,  he  re^ 
''  Pijgaed.  it  to  Vespasian, ;  was  denied  an 
"insult: to  the  coramonwealth,  and,  a» 
"  far  as  it  related  to  the/ prince,  hi^y. 
^  ferrogant/'  But /the;^9iiate  acted  with 
di^sibiulation ;  they  ;m\irmured  in  pri*. 
vate,  and  spoke  aloud  the  language  of 
flattery.  They  decreed  triumphal  deco* 
raticHis  to.Mucianus,  in  fact  for  his  con* 
duct  in  the  civil  war;  but  his  expedition 
a^in^t  the  Saimatians  (bj  was  the  osten-^ 
fible  reasion.  .  The  consular  ornaments 
w^re  voted  to  Antonius  Primus,  and  the 
preetorian  to.Ck)melius  Fusicus  and  Arriust 
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BOOK  The  ff^titxide  /due  ta  the  gcnds  vns  tibe 
M0^  ijext  object  C3f  their  care.  They  resolved 
^aw.^'  to  rebdild  the  capitoL  The  teveral  iik>- 
*^6^  tkiQs  were  made  by  Valerius  AsiaJ^s, 
consul  elect .  The  fafiiers  in  general^  sig- 
nified their  assent  t>y  a  nod  of  approbatiionv 
er  by  holding  up  tl^ir  hands.  A  few,  who 
iralued  themselves  for  their  rank  and^ig- 
nity,  or,  by  their  eloquence,  were  able  to 
give  new  graces  to  adulation,  made  ek- 
borate  speeches.  Helvidim  Priscus,  ptto^ 
tor  elect,  delivered  his  sentiments  in  a' 
manly  strain.  His  speech  was  the  pane- 
gyric of  a  virtuous  prinpe,  without  a  thac- 
tttre-<rf  flattery.  He  was  heard  with  ap- 
pklu^e  by  the  whole  assembly ;  and  yet 
that  day,  s6  tfftly  iirufetrious/  may  be' 
called^  the  first  of^  ^his  dinger  as  well  a* 

^lory.'.^.,  ^^^^   i^         -■  -:     • 

»  I 

?  * « « i     . 

'  V,  As  we  shall  hsave  frequent  occasion^ 
in  the  course  of  our  history,  to  speak  etf 
this' excellent  man  faj^  it  may  be  proper^ 
in  this  place,  to  touch  the  featoies  of-  hff 
diaracter,  his  conduct  in  l^e,  and  the 
fortune  that  attended  him.  Helvidiu^ 
Prisous  was  born  in  the  municipal  dcy^ 
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'Kirracitta*    His  father,  Ghrviu«,  was  a  ccn-  Bootf 
turion  of  principal  rank.     Blessed  with  v^-^^ 
talents,  and  an  early  genius,  Helvidius  ap-  "^^8^0.^"' 
plied  himself  to  spe^Snlations  of  the  subti*"  ^^: 
^  mest  kind  ;  not  with  a  design,  as  many  have 
I  done,  to  grace  a  life  of  indolence  with  the 
Vrtame  of  abstract- fihilosttphy,  but  to  bring, 
with  him  into  piibHo  business  a  mind  pro- 
vided with  science,  -and  prepared  to  meet 
«5iry  danger.    He  adopted  the  tenets  of 
lAose  philosophers  who  n^aintarn  that  no- 
thing can  be  deemed  an  evil  but  vice;  ^ 
and  nothing  a  positive  good,  but  what  is 
feir  and  bdnourable ;  who  place  in  the  clas^ 
o#  things  indifferent  all- external  advan*- 
tages ;  and  consider  power,  wealth,  and 
nobility,  as  foreign  to  the  soul,  mere  adveiw 
titious  circumstances,  in  themselves  equi- 
vocal, neither  good  nor  evil.     He  had  risea 
no  higher  than  the  quaestorian  rank,  whaa 
P^tus  IChras^i  (b)  gave  Mm  his  daughter 
in  marriage-     Of  all  the  virtues  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, he  imbibed  none  so  deeply  as 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  animated  that, 
extraoitlinary  man.     He  performed  thoro-  ^ 
lative  dtttieg  of  every  station  with  thestrict- 
fst  attention;  citizen,   senator,  /hudbasd^ 
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BOOK  friead,  3Jid  son-in-law,  he  discharged  all* 
s-pw  parte  with  equal  lustre;  despising  riches i 
^822.^  in  the  cause  of  truth  inflexible;  and,  when 
^6^*    danger  threatened,  erect  and  firm. 

VI,  The  love  of  fame  was  by  some  ob* 
,  jected  to  him  as  his  strongest  motive,  his- 
ruling  passion.  But  the  love  of  fame,  it 
should  be  remembejrqd,  is  oftea  <3ke.4DC0n* 
tive  of  the  wise  and  good,  the  grepit  prin*^ 
ciple  of  the  noble  mtod,  and  the  last  which* 
it  resigns  (cC).  >  When  his  father-iflJaw  fell 
a,  victim  to  ^his  enemies,  Helvidius  M^as- 
,  driven  into  exile ;  but,  being  aft^rwards^ 
recalled  by  Galba  (b)^  he  stoqd -forth  th^, 
accus^f  of  Eprius  Marcellus,  the  infprmer 
(c)  who  wrought  the  downfall  of  Paetus 
Thrasea;  By  that  vindictive  measure,  as 
bold  as  it  was  just,  the  senate  was  divided 
into  contending  factions.  The  ruin  of 
Marcellus,  it  was  clearly  seen,  would  draw 
after  it  the  whole  legion  of  informers. 
The  cause,  however,  went  on,  supported 
en  both  sides  with  equal  ardour  and  con- 
summate eloquence*  Galba  balanced  }x^ 
tween  the  parties,  and  the  leading  senatois 
interposed  to  end  the  contest     At  their 


recibest,  Hdvidiuft  (ksUted  from  the  pro*  book 
9^utton.    His  oQaduct,  as  usual,  undeiv  ^..-v^. 
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wtot  various  constructions;  some  cocw  8».  ^ 
mending  the  moderation  of  bis  tempePi  ^q^ 
while  others  condemned  .him  for  bis  want 
of  firmness.  The  day  at  length  arrived^ 
Wjhpn  the  senate  met  (d)  tQ  confirm  the  im*" 
perial  dignity  to  Vespasian.  It  was  agreed 
that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  congratu^ 
latq  the  {Mrince  on  his  accession*  In  the 
debate  upon. this  occasion,  a  sharp  c6n^ 
flict  ensued  between  Helvidius  Priscus . 
«nd  Eprius  Marcellus.  The  former  pro^ 
posed  that  .the  ambassadors  should  be 
earned  by  magistrates  sworn  for  the  puF^ 
pose. ;  The  latter  was  for  drawing  the 
ilames  by  lot,  as  had  been  proposed  by 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  the  consul  elect,  who 
first  moved  in  the  bui^iness. 

-:  VJL  MiiR€£i.irV»  contended  the  point- 
-with  force  and  vehemeuce.  If  an  open 
Section  took  place^  he  dreaded  the  dis^ 
C^raCe  of  being  pejected*  The  dispute,  at 
^first,  was  carried  on  in  short,  but  pas^ 
sionate^  onse^;  from  altercation  it  rose  to 
the  form, of  regular  speeches,  •*. \i^hyy^ 
VOL.  VI.  »r 
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fibOK  said  Hdviditis,  ''  does  Mftrcellus  «decl}U« 
^ii^v^  ^  tbe  judgement  of  tiie  taagmfcratei}?  The 
^i^  *^  itiftuence  erf  w^lth  is  on  4ii&  ttde;  the 
^^  ♦*  feme  of  ekxjuence  ^ves  him  gteat  a4i 
^  vaiotagesj  but,  perhaps^  the  miBmcjry  of 
^*  his  guilt  is  not  yet  eflfacad.  By  drawing 
•^  iiame&  out  of  aof  nrn,  no  distinction  bf 
^  character  is  made.  The  iHode  of^opeQ 
^  suffrages  is  an  appeal  to  the  judgftniettt 
•^  of  the  senate,  and  iiii  that  Wjty  of  |ifoi 
^  ceeding,  the  fame  and  morals^^  of  niefa 
^  are  brought  to  the  test*  It  is  for  thd  IH^ 
^  terest  of  the<x)mitiunity,  andthehoDttW 
**  of  the  prince,  that  such^s  appfimch  hiii| 
**  Ob  so  important  an  event  should  b« 
^^  cho36n  with  discrimination,  men  of  faif 
^*  integrity,  who  are  known  to  cany  with 
^*  them  sentiments  and  principles  worthy 
**  of  the  imperial  ear.  Vespasian  had  beett> 
"  heretofore,  in  habits  of  friendship  with 
*•  Tltrasea,  with  Somnus^  and  Sentm$(aJ  ; 
^  and  if  the  informers  who  ruined  iki^at 
*•  excellent  men  dre  not  to  suffer  ti&* 
'^  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  let  tbeak 
^  not  expect,  in  the  opening  of  anew  reign^ 
•*  to  play  the  first  characters  in  tliC  statk 
*?  By  the  choice  of  the  senate,  the  prime 


**^  vrikddBee  a  litie.of  difttidction  betweed  'mOoi 

V  tbe^men  whom  he  may  safely  trust,  and  ^>v-^ 
^*  siioh.  as.  deserve  to  be  reinov^'for-eTei*  ^'^5* 
^.  fromfais  presence.  -  Yirtaous  friends  are  ^^' 
^  ^  :trae!8up^Qrt  of  an  taprightgOTemf* 

**  ment.   MatoeUttStina^!  rest  satisfied  iritU 

V  thbeasplbitsof  his  life:  he  incited  Nerd 
"**  to  the  nravder-  of  &e  niest  illostribulf 
**  cittstens^S  that  was  bis  victory ;  let  hinl' 
*^  enjoy  ihe  -rewards  of  bis  guilt;  let  him 
^  triumph'  with  im^nity;  but  l^t  Uid 
*^  letiTe  Fespksian  to  better  men  thaii 
«'  Irims^ir  .... 

'■  VIII.'  MJiiLdLivs  Obfeei^ed;  in  rejaJy,' 
^  thtit  the  motion,  which  leas  opposed  with 
*•*  so  HQtuch  waribth,  did  iit>t  otiginate  witH 
*f  MmseU«  It  was  proposed'  by  the  consul 
^  electy  in  co&formiiy=  to  ancient-  prece^ 
♦*  d^iits  faj,  by  'Whieh,  to  prevent  ihtrij^^ 
*^  isxii.  cabals  the  choiee  of  imbassadbili 
«  hadl)eei  Wisely  left  to  be  dedded  by  lot. 
^  And  is^  there  Aq#  any  .reason  to  warrant 
^  a  HefMurttitre^lkNii  a  $y»tem  so  9ong  -  esta- 
*^  Idttbitdy  wiib  lilteiit,  under-colour  of  do; 
**  Jt^honotir  to.tbe  prite^  '^  give  a  stoB 
^  to  the  character  of  individuals  ?  To  pa^ 
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1K>o%  ^^  due  liamage  to  the  prince^  wtts ;  <iomptf-> 
**  teot  to  all  without  distmction.  Thedanv 


^'»?s.^*  *Vg^r  to:  be  apprehended  at  present,  is^; 

^e^'  ^*  that  by  the  suUenhumourof  discontented 

f*  men,'  an  iinpfessioh  may  be  made  on  the? 

V  mitd  of  an  emperor,  new  to  the  cares,  of 

V  state,  and  for  that  reason  jealous  of  alV 

V  b$Jandng  their  ^oids^  and  :f(^tning  i^ 
*^  judgepfient  of  their  looks  and  piQstftivo- 
f  J$iis  actions.  JForhinwelf,  he  ki^ew  the 
t*  tamper  of  the  times  in  which  Ipe  Jived,* 
^1  nor  Fasr.  he  a  stranger,  to  the  ibrnL  of  gtf^ 
"  vemment  established  by  the'bld  repul> 
^*  lie:  he  admired  the  past,  and  submitted 

V  to  the  present  system,  wishing,;  4t  all 

V  times,  for  a  race  of  vif  tuows  princes,* 
*.*  but  willing  to  acquiesce  und^r  the  worst' 
♦*  The  fail  of  Thrasea  conld  not,  lirith  9ny 
•*  cok)ur  of  reason,  be  imputed  to  him  (BJt 
^  the  fathers  heard  the  caus^,  and  pro-' 
t^  nounced  judgement  against  him.  Nero,' 
**  it  was  well  known,  amused  mankind 
^/  with  a; show  of  justice,  while,  under  the 

.  t<  foims  of  law,  he  praQt»sed  the  most  un-* 
f ^  relenting  cruelty.  Nor  did  others  suffer 
f^  more,  by  the  pains  andpenalties  of  exile 
^  than  he  himself  bad  felt  from  the  dan-^ 
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^  gerouisi  friendship  of  that  emperof •  Let  book 
^  Helvidius,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  be  v-#-y^ 
**  ranked  with  Cato  and  with  Brutus ;  in  ^822. 
**  courage  and  unshaken  fortitude  let  him  ^^/ 
"  rival  those  exalted  worthies :  for  himself, 
*^  he  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  one  of 
**  that  very  senate,  which  submitted  with 
f*  passive  obedience  to  the  reigning  prince* 
^*  But,  if  he  might  presume  to  advise  HeU 
"  vidiujf,  he  would  caution  him  not  to 
**  aspire  above  his  sovereign,  nor  affect^ 
^^  with  airs  of  superior  wisdom,  to  give 
**  dogmatical  lessons  to  a  prince  advanced 
**  in  years,  who  had  gained  triumphal  ho-* 
^*  hours,  and  was  the  father  of  two  princes 
**  flourishing  in  the  prime  of  life.  For 
-'though  it  be  true,  that  despotic  power 
^  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  worst  princes; 
^  it  is  equally  true,  that  liberty,  without 
^  due  limitations,  is  never  agreeable  even 
^  to  the  best/'  Such  were. the  arguments 
M^urged  on  both  sides.  The  fathers  heard 
^he  debate  with  divided  sentiments.  The 
party  that  inclined  to  the  old  practice 
-of  drawing  the  names  by  lot,  prevailed 
4n  the  end,  supported,  as  they  were,  by 
-ihe  moit  illustrious  pciembers,  whp  foresaw 
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900K.  tihe'd^ger  of  giving  wabmge  to  numbeny 
vt^py^  if  the  ehoice  W9b  d^fSfMed  by  si/W^t^S  ^ 
^8«s.?^  yoices.  "     •'  .  -  '    '    •  " 
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IX.  Th:(^  debate  was' followed  by  ;in>* 
other  no  less  wsmp  iand '  spirked^-  The - 
pr^tors,  who  at  that  time  conducted  the 
ctepztrtaiei^t  of  the  treasury  ("a;),  after  giving 
g  gloomy  pi<^:ure  of  the  distresis .  and  po^ 
wer^  of  the  states  propc^ed  a  pla^  of  pub* 
|ic  economy.  ThQ  consul  ^lect  opposed 
ihcv  m<>ti9iU-  The  business,  >  he  said^  was 
in  itself  c^  so  much  magnitude,  md  the 
remedy  so  nice  and  difficult,  U^t  the 
que($tion  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  coil^ 
«ideratiou '<^  the.  pnnce.  HeMditis  PH**- 
iiVL9  was  of  a  contiiary  opinion.  To  ulake 
l)ew  iregu)&tioE»,  he  contended,  was>the 
du;ty  a4d  ^'  pn^nce  of  the  senate. 
9^  Q^nsuls  put  .the  Question,  and;; *efe 
proceeding  to  collect  the' yot«^;  wh^  vVo*. 
f^tids  Tertullintf^;  a  tnteielof  the  p^pl^ 
•i]i'66rpo$€)d:  tia  MtdKvity,  that  in  sb  niio- 
diiDus  f.  businessr  nothing  xH^ht  hie  det<^n> 
inihed  :  ip  ,  tiaie  fibaenoe ; '  of  .the  iesiaiiiBriMP. 
-Be^vidius  had  moj^led  /aoothei; '  tadkLtHcai, 
-ifflpoFpiitgf  tl^at  f3i»e;c^piiol  shbuhl  beojl»- 
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teiilt  by  the  public^  with  iSbe  volantRiy  M  BOOKi 
of  Vespasbo.    No  debate  eosu^.    Men  vj^ 
of  aoidcratioii  ii^islied  td  givte  th«tr  silent  ^i^^ 
negatnre,  and  con&dgh  the  motion  to  oMir  ^^^ 
Tion :  bat  eeitain  busy  memories  hoarded  it 
lip  for  'a'fiiture  day  (b)w 

X.  MusoNius  Rujus  (a)  took  this  op- 
portunity to  &11  on  Publius  CelaCbJ^  whom 
he  charged  w%th  havings  by  fah^  testi-^ 
Htony,  rtikdn  away  the  life  i>f  Bareas  So* 
mxmsXcX  A  proseeution  of  thia  kind 
tended  to  revive  the  resentments  of  tb6t 
pikbiic:againBt  t^e  whdle  race  of  inforiGH 
ers;  'but  dn  offender  so  vite^  and  so  .d6« 
tnsitedy  cotld  not  be;  screened  fycm  justice* 
The  memory  ctf  Sorahus  was  held  in  vener* 
ratioii^  and  in  lihe  conduct  of  Celer  there 
were  ciisuinisiaiices  that  aggravated  hsa 
erioie.  Professing  to  be  a  teacher  of  w]9« 
d6ra:and  philosophy^  he  toicik  up  the  trade 
of  iin  itaformer*  ^  He  affected  to  explaw 
the  huws  of  Metidfihip^  and,  in  opeisi  vick 
faition  of  his  own  rules^  became^  al  traitojc 
to  th^  pupil  whbot  it  was  his. duty  to  pro- 
tecti  >  Tbq  rcrase  was  appointed  to  be 
hiea«0  ai'then^t  meeling  Qf.t&e  senate; 
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BOOK  In  the  mean  time  the  minds  of  men  were. 

IV 

gpiv^  eager  with  expectatioo,  not  only  to  ^e^e- 
^'sitt.^*  Musonius  and  Pubtius  Celer  engaged  in  ~a 

^6^'  puWic  controversy,  but  also  to  behold 
Helvidius  Prisons  returning  to  the  char^ 
against  Eprius  Marcellus,  and  the  rest  oC 
that  detested  crew. 

'  XI.  Ik  this  distracted  state  of  afiairs^ 
when  the  senate  was  divided  into  factions; 
when  a  ruined  party  still  breathed  resent* 
metit,  and  the  conquerors  were  without  au- 
thority ;  when  no  law  was  in  force,  and  no 
sovereign  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
Mucianus  entered  the  city,  and  soon  en« 
grossed  into  his  own  hands  the  whole 
power  of  the  state.  The  influence  pf  An* 
tonius,  with  that  of  Arrius  Varus,  vanished 
at  once.  Mucianus,  harbouring  secret 
animosity,  amused  them  with  a  specious 
show  of  friendship;  but  a  fair  face  could 
not  disguise  the  malice  of  his  heart.  .  The 
people  of  Rome,  ever  quick  to  discem  the 
Sl»rit  of  parties,  transferred  their  hon]iage 
to  Mucianus.  He  was  now  the  rising  .sun« 
All  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  paid  court 
to  him  alone.     Mudantts^  on  his  ipart^ 
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^mit^ed  nothing  that  could  add  to  the  book 
grandeur  of  his  appearance.  He  applied  wv^ 
in  public  attended  by  guards;  he  removed  ^'gar.^* 
from  one  palace  to  another,  and  resorted  ^^' 
to  difierent  gardens :  his  train,  his  equi^ 
page,  and  his  pompous  display,  announced 
the  ambition  of  the  man.  He  assumed 
the  majesty  of  empire,  renouncing  the  title 
only.  His  first  act  .of  power  struck  a  ge* 
neral  terror.  He  ordered  Calpumius  Ga- 
lerianus  fa)  to  be  put  to  death.  The  un- 
fortunate victim  was  the  son  of  Caius  Piso; 
His  popularity,  his  youth,  and  the  graceis 
ef  his  person,  were  his  only  crimes.  In  a 
city  like  Rome,  still  in  agitation,  prone  to 
change,  and  listening  with  greedy  ears 
to  every  rumour,  Calpurnius  was  markedi 
out,  by  the  discourse  of  shallow  poUti** 
cians,  as  a  person  Ukely  to  succeed  to 
the  sovereign  power.  By  order  of  Muciat^ 
nus  he  wa^  taken  into  custody,  and,  under 
a  military  guard,  conveyed  to  a  place 
ferty  Hules:  distant  on  the  Appian  road^ 
His  veins /were  there  opened,  and  he  ble^ 
to. death.  Mucianus  did  not  choose  to 
hazard  so  tragical  a  scene  in  the  x^ity  of 
Rome.    Julius  Priscui^,  who  commanded 


vimK  thepiiBktdriau  baiidi  iinder  Vitetlm^  with^ 

wi»vn^  diit  any  urgeotnecesuty,  but  co]isGiou&  of 

^^^!^'^  ^axiov^  iniquities,  dispatched  himself  with 

^€te!^  ^^  own  hand.  /  Alphcnud  Varus  prefetred 

a  life  of  disgrace  and  ijafamy.  '  Asiaticiis^ 

Ifhe  freedman  (b)^  suffisred  t^e  punishment; 

6f  common  slaves,  and,  by  that  ignomi^ 

nious  edd,  made  atonement  for  the  abuser 

ef  his  illngotten  powjM*.         v    '    "  '    » 

•  XIL  About  this  p^iod,  the  report 
\fhic3i  had  |>fevail6d  for  some  time,  of  a 
dreadful  defeat  in  Geraaany,  Suras  a>nfirm« 
fri  by  fresh  advices*  The  news  made'iio 
lOifNresston  at  Bome«  Men  talked  'witib 
eaim  indifference  of  tfa^  revolt  of  the 
]|>roviiices  in  Gaul,  of  the  slaughter  of 
abxiiq^,  and  of  legions  stoimed  in  '  thdlr 
winlbr-iquarteni.  ^Distant  events  were  not 
eobsidered  as  calamities.  The  flame  of 
war  b^ng  ^kindled  iii  Geniodny,  tfac^  oc« 
easion  requires  that  we  here  es^lain  the 
closes  of  that  cotillion/ w%ieh  hsvolTeii 
,lhi^hUses*dF  Eome,  and  armed  whole  nai^ 
tit>ns  of  barbarians  .against  the  Roinad 
jtaipitoe.  !         ■••-.'.:•■•*  "v^  .  •    '-"     ■' 
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?  The  Satayiaijs/^^jwWk  they  dw^tbe^  book 
jmd  tbft  Rb»e,-  wepe  a  pftrt  of,  the  p^pld  J!J!^ 
^isa  thevjCfittia®*.  Driven  from  tb««  ^jg.^ 
naisre  countrj  by  intestine  conunotioas*  ^^ 
ihey  settled  qD  ft  waste;  b^ct  of  land  b0f* 
fllsfiQg  on  the  confines  of  Gdul,  and,  at  t&o 
««rmfi<  timei  took  possession  of  an. island 
sfa^hed  at.the  noithem  exHarenuty  by  this 
Qcetm,  and  ftf  the  biaok,  afid  on  both  9td^» 
liyt^Q  bmnches  Of  thb  Rhine;  Thej^ 
fpinned  a  treaty  of  alUanoe  with  the  Rb^ 
m$,n^  and  did  not  su^er^by  their  fifien^ 
ihip.,  A  supply  of  men  and.  ailms  wai^  ihe 
iirhole  of  ^eir' contribution.:  .Iii^  thd  wan 
in  'Gbrfnany :  they  learned  to  be  ioldiiem. 
Uliey  passed  afterwards  into  Britain  Yft^H 
Under  the  coOintaod  of  their  ow^  dii^ 
(according  to  their  pecul^  c^om),  »nd 
added  new  Ifturels  to  thj^ir  foAner  fairiev 
Ixi  t|b^  own  country  the^  ijiaintmned  4t 
4Qho90n  body  of  cfivfiliy,  so  expert  in  the 
ait  Of  avripaRiing,  Ih^it  ;Ui  wh<de  s^ua* 
47ons,:  in<jui]pj>er^  with  their  grms,  r^ad 
moyii^inreguJftr  orderj  tbey, could  dfta^ 
»^(m  Ithe  cwrs^  o£  thci  Rhine. 


M--r?  .• 


XIII.  Thb  ae»di%  chielNas  of  th» 
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BOGS  nation  were  Jtilm^'  Paulus  and  Claudius 
v^w  CivilisYaJ,  both  of  royal  descent    Thef, 

A'  IT  C      ' 

W.  '  fonner,  under  a  false  charge  of  rebellion^ 
^Og?'  ^as  put  to  death'  by  Fonteius  Capito^ 
Civilis  was  sent  in  irons  to  be  disposed  of 
by  Nero :  Galba  released  him  from  his 
fetters.  Under  Vitellius,  he  was  again  in 
danger  from  the  fiiry  of  the  Roman  sol- 
di^rs^  who  called  aloud  for  his  execution; 
Hence  his  hatred  of  the  Roman  name,  and 
liis  hopes  of  success  founded  on  the  dis-^ 
tractions  of  the  empire.  Disfigured  by 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  he  took  occasion  front 
4;hat  blemish  to  call  himself  a  second  Ser- 
tonus  fA^,  or  another  HannibaL  PoHtic  be- 
<yorid  the  reach  of  barbarians,  he  wished 
to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  Rome,  and^ 
to  that  endi  affected  to  espouse  the  cause 
-of  Vespasian.  To  this  conduct  some  co- 
lour was  given  by  the  letters  which  he 
teceived  from  Antonius,  directing  him  to 
make  a  diversion  in  Germany,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  succour  of  the  legions  ex-^ 
pected  by  Vitellius.  Hordeonius  Flaiccus 
gave  the  satne  order  in  person.  That  ge- 
neral was  a  friend  to  Vespasian's  cause, 
^ut  chi^y  zealous  in  the  <:ause  of  his 


eountry.      If  such    prodigioufl    numbeii^  book 

made  an  irruption  into  Italj^  he  tMRnbled  wv^ 

for  the  fate  of  the^CTapire,  ^m.^ 

'        A.rk 

■-^   ^'    ^ ••'     ei^i 

^  XIV.  CiviLi^  had:  taken  his  resolutioii 
to  Arow  oiF  the  yoke-  With  a  bold/  but 
concealed,  plan  of  ambition,  he  .looked 
forward  to  future  contingencies^  and.  took 
his  measures  in  the  following  manner.  By> 
order  ofVitellius,  new  levies  .Were  to  be 
jBoade,  and  the  youth  of  Batavia  was  to  bi^ 
called  out.  This  expedient,  harsh  in  it:- 
self,  was  rendered  .still  more  so  ;by  the? 
ftvarice  and  profligacy,  of  the  Ronmn  of&-' 
c<5B^  By  their  directk>n  the  aged  and 
infirm  were  pressed  into  the  service,  itf 
6rder  to  extort  .from  them  a  stipulated 
price  for  their  dismission.  .Boys  df  tended 
years,  but  advanced  in  their  growth  (a* 
is  generally  the  case  in  that  country),  wcre^ 
fragged  away  to  gratify  the  criminal  pas-  • 
sions  of  their  masters.  Hence  murmurs,* 
jealousies,  and  grievous  complaints.  Thef 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  saw  their  oppor* 
tunity,  and,  by  their  advice,  the  people 
tefused  to  be  enltolled.  Civilis,  under  thcf 
pret^t  of  9  convivial  meeting,  drew  t(^e*i^ 
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9P01C  &^  the  prime  nob^ity^.andctlie.li^^ 
v-v^  of  the  Aatiob^  to  a  banquet  /%fih  a  sacred 
%Ri*  grove.  At  a  late  hour,  when  wine  and 
*is^'  midnight  revelry  had  inflamed  their  spi* 
fits,  he  took  occasion  tb  ejipati:iaX:e  ob  the 
£u]ie,  and  military  .explpil&.of  the  JBUte^ 
tiaais,  aKtAiUyinieUdng^  tranaitiom  ta^the 
sufferings  a£  Hs  ^  eountrymed,.  ithfe  vdeprei 
datioiiB.i^..the  R(Mnans,  atid.tfae  crueL  ty.i 
ranny  nnderc  whibh  the;,  natidn  ^anbdi 
♦*  JRome^f  he. .saidj.)"  ^no  longer  :tBe9lft;i]s 
*^  as  allies  ah^'^tienda:  we:  aie  Jteduded^to 
^  the  vilest  bondage,  i  Tfai^  >oonHnand^s 
V  q£  kgimii  iiva^iwcjiit  !ta.<fofaie  mmong 
^  VL&  witib  their  tfain  of  attendants,  always 
1^  £^  grievous  buithea;  ;but  jeven  that  .ho4 
^  nonyr  is  bow  withheld,  j  We  aneitunied 
^f  over  to^^eti^turions  aodi subaltern. offif 
.  ^^  pers#  Those  petty  tyrants  iaxe  no  spone; 
^  enri^^hed  with,  pluinder,  and  pampea^ed 
^*  itrithour  blood,  'thbn  thidy  ace.jrbcal}ed# 
^^  to  make  .way  for.  new  oppressocsi  Ra^ 
^  pacLty  fdlaws  io  suCQBSision;  and,  H^ 
<^  varnish  ihdr  gi^ilt,  new  expedients  aed 
^^  fouqd^  and  new  names  for.  extpitioiii 
^  A  ipbogect  is  nc^  on  foot  to  rectfiut:  ;dieif 
^^  artniesi  and  for  thait  purpose,  thti  coun^ 


^>  try  must  be  drained  of  inhabitaiits ;  boos 
^  soGUt  mu$t  be  torn  from  their  parents^  s..^v^ 
^  and  brotheiTs  from  their  brothers-    And  ^'eS.^ 
^  yet  the  Romans  were  never,  at  aixj  pe^   ^g^ 
^  riody  in  so  feeble  a  condition.   Behold 
^  their  winter-quarters:  besides  their  old 
^  men,  and  their  stores  of  plunder^  wliat 
^  have  they  to  exhilnt  to  our  view?*  Dal^ 
^  to  lift  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  the 
^^  phantom  of  an  army,  mere  nominal  le^ 
^  gions.    Our  forces   are  in  vigour;  t^e 
♦*  have  both   infantry  and   caval!*y  r  the 
^^  Germans  are  our  kinsmen}  the^  Qauls 
^  think  as  we  do :  and  even  the  RotnanS 
*•  themselves  invite  us  to  the  ivar.    If  w* 
^  fail,  our  mal  for  Vespasian  will  plead 
^  our  excuse ;  if  we  Succeed,  Victory  gives     - 
•*  no  account  of  her  actions/^  ,         > 

-  XV.  This  speech  was  refieivfed  witll 
iihouts  of  approbation.  Oivilisj^  iitkmgiad«^, 
vantage  of  the  impression  he  ^had  jsiod^ 
bound  them  all  in  a  iM>lemn  league^  with 
oaths  and  imprecations,  accbcding  to  fiM 
cMistoai  of  barbarians.  Deputies  ^er| 
ineAt  to  the  Caninefhtes,  to  invite  th«ni 
into  the  confederacy.    That  natioft  occu^ 
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BOOR  pics  pott  pf  the  island  (kjj^  in  their  origin^ 
their  naanners,  language^  and  military  vir-* 


^*8w,^'  tuCf  equal  to  the  BataVians,  but  inferior  in» 
^6^*  point  of  numbers*  The  Batavian  cohorts^ 
formerly  jsent  to  serve  in  Britain;,  as:aU 
teady  mentioned,  returned  froni  that  ex-^ 
peditiQii,  And  were  quartered  at  Magon^ 
tiaqum/i^,.  By  secret  practices  Civilifi^ 
engaged  them  in  the  revolt.  The  l^ad^ 
ing  chieftain  among  the  Canine/ates  wbb 
known  by  the  name  of  Brinno;  a  man  of 
brut£^l  and  ferocious  braveryj  and  by  his 
]birth  illustrioudt  His  father  had  been 
often  in  arms  against  the  Rpmans,  apd^ 
after  many  signal  explpjis^  laughed  at 
the  ridiculous  expedition  and  the  mpck 
triumph  of  Caligula  Ycj.  The  descend^^nt 
of  a  rebel  family  wanted  no  reconunen^ 
dation  to  his  countrymen*  Brinno  was 
placed  on  a  shield^  according  to  the  cus* 
tom  of  the  nation,. and  being  carried  in 
triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  was 
declared  commander  in  chief.  He  was 
soon  after  joined  by  the  Friijians  (djj  a 
people  beyond  the  Rhine.  With  tl^  reipr 
fprcement  he  found  means  to  storm  the 
wiuter-qu»rt$rs  of  two  cohorts^  \yhidi,,6xt 


eept)the  extremiiy; next  to  theyseb,   lay  book 
open  ,and  defenceless*    The  asdault.was  v^^v^ 
Bot  foreseen,, nor  wtere: the  RocbaiisJn/drce  ^'sYs^' 
to  .tnaiiitatn .  their  post.     The!  camp  was  ^^ 
taken  and  pillaged.    The  !vidtua|lers,  and 
Boiaam.  traders^,,   who  had  spread.  theib«  ^ 
selves  .aver  the  country,  were  the  next 
victims.   .That  the  castles  and  forts,  built 
alon^  the  coast,  might  not  fall  into  the 
faaasds  of.  the  enemy,  the  Roman  officers, 
seeing  an  attack  intended,  ordered  them 
all  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground. .   AquilliuAj 
a  principal  centurion,   collected ,  together 
alLthe  coloilirs  and  standards,  and,.with:the 
remnant  of  his  forces,  chose  k  station  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  island  /6y/^  exhibiting 
raflier  the  name  than  the  stre^tfgth.of  an 
army.      The  flower  of  the:  cohorts  had 
been  drawn  away  by  Vitelline,  aiid,  to  fill 
up  the  companies,  a  set  of  raw  recruits, 
from,  the  neighbouring  villages  of  the  Ner- 
viansi  and  Germans,  were  cqmpelled  to 
Mke  up  arms.     But  arms  in  the  hands  of 
men  not  inured  to  discipline,  were  an  un- 
vwieldy  burthen.    ... 

XVl.  C1VI.LIS,  still  thinking  it  his  in- 

VOL.  VI.  o 
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^ooK  t^estto^sguisfe  lus  real  inHtitsomu.ctapBh) 
plained  akmd  of  the  Somaiixiffioeis,  ndbp 


^'sM.^  It^cl  desected  their  posts.  With  the  ton 
^^'  hort  tuid«v  his  commaiid^he  .wcnidundeN 
take,  to  quell  Htvt  iiisurreetioii  of  the.  C»i 
nine&tett?  the  Bxunans,  thefefotie,!. would 
do  weU  to  retura  to  their  quartera.  c  Thu 
polioj  of  th»  advice 'lias  tea  apparent. 
l%e  odioiis^  disposed  and  w<eaketted  hif 
division,  might  iaW  aa  easj  pregr;  aatd 
from;  various  circumstftnce»,  wifaich  tise 
HMuitial  spirit  of  the  Gehnans  ctmld  not 
'  suppress,  it  goon  transj^d,  that  CiviiJis, 
and  not  Brinno,  was  at  l&e  head  of  titta 
revdlt.  At  length'  that  enterprising  diief) 
finding  that  he  gained  nothing  by  his-  yhly 
arts,  rescued  to  thmw  off  the  maJk:  His 
drew  up  hi»  army  in'  three  idivisibns,coi»» 
sisting  of  the  Caninefates,  'the.'iEbisiaiis,'  and 
Batavian^,  all  distinguJBhed  foy.  dieir' :pip*> 
'^  per  colours*  and  standards.  The  Romans 
appeared  in  order  of.  ba<^  oh  the  banks 
of  the  Rhthe,  vhUe  their  dups,  whidi^ 
after  setting  £re  to  the  forts  and  castles, 
had  been  collected  together,.>advanGed  up 
the  river  to  second  the  operations  of  the 
tttmy.     A.  hattk  ensued,  and'  had  -  not 


hakfA  li^ng,  jfh»n  a  cohort.of  Tungncuis,  book 
vitb  tfadr  eiu^is  displayed*  went  ovjer  to    "'^' 


Gtvilis.  By  tb»  unexpeeted  treacheiy*'^.^ 
the.  Roman  army  was  tfanown  wto  oonfu-  ^* 
aion.  The  soldiers  found  tibemaelres  be- 
set OB  every  side.  They  were  slaughtered 
by  thdr  fnends  and  enemies.  Nw  d«l: 
^  fleet  bdbaye  with  more  fideUty.  Uma^ 
hsn  of  the  men  at  tbe  oars  were  Bal»* 
viaas:  they  bc^ao,  a»  it  were  through  tgt 
t<M«nce  and  want  of  skill,  to  conntcarftet 
t^  mariners  and  sailors,  till,  at  lefigtb* 
tinning  the  prows  of  the  Tesaels,  tihey  boie 
away  to  liie  opposite  shcnre.  The  pilots 
and  cenitnrions  who  dared  to  oppose  tb^n, 
were  put  to  death;  and  thus  the  whole 
fleet,  to  the  numfaef  of  four  and  twenty 
ships,  was  either  tsdcen,  or  went  oyer  to 
the  enemy. 

XVn.  Thir  victwy  was  s{dendid,  and 
fbt  the  oatne  lime  basou^t  uritb  it  solid  ad' 
vantages.  The  Bctavians  weoe.in  wantdf 
aims  and  shipping,  and  they  were  bow 
euppiied  with  both.  Their  famie  resoudd^ 
ed  thnwg^out  Gaul  and  Gemmoy.  Botli 
natifii»  honMired  diem  as  the  assertors  of 

o  2 


BOOK  puWic  liberty.  The  Germans,  by»tlieifr 
vji-iv^  ambassadors;  offered  to  espouse  ttieir  cause, 
'^2.  and  the  Gauls  were  already  inclined  to' 
^^P*  join  the  cobfederaoy.  Civilis  had  the  ad- 
dress to  allure  that  nation  to  his  interest/ 
To  such  of  their  officers  as  were 'takefi'^ri- 
soners  he  granted  liberty  to  return  to  their 
native  country,  and  the  cohorts  had  their 
optical  either  to  depart, '  or  to  joiA  the  vic- 
torious army.  Those  who  remained  were 
em^l^yed  honourably  in  the  service^  and 
8udr4s  preferred  their  dismission  went 
off  toQrded  with  the  spoils  of  the  Roiii^ns. 
Before  their  departure,  Civilis  laboured,  in- 
secret  conferences,  to  inflame  their  indig- 
nation. "  Call  to  mind,'"  he  said,  *^  the  mi- 
"  series  which  you  have  endured  for  a 
"  series  of  years.  Your  condition,  during 
"that  period,  was  a  state  of- bondage,  and 
"  you  gave  it  the  name  of  peace.  The 
"  Batavians  were  exempt  from  taxes  and 
"  tributes,  and  yet  they  took  up  ■  arms 
*•  against  the  oppressors  of  mankind.  In 
"  the  first  engagemfent,  the  Romans  fled 
*'  before  the  sons  of  freedom.  Let  the 
"  Gauls  shake  oflF  the  yoke,  and  what  must 
"  be  the  consequence  ?-    The  resouirceis  of 
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.  ^*  Italy  are/exhausted-  It  is  by  the  bl<W)d 
"  of  the  promnces  that  the  pratinces  hitve 
**  been  wrested  from  u3.  For  thfc  defeat' ^i*^- 
"  ofYmdex/aJ  the  Romans  ha^e  no. rea-  ^^* 
"  son  to  trittrtph.  That  victory  was  gained 
"  by.  the  Batavian  cavalry : .  by  them  the 
**  .^Uans:  and  Arvemians  were  put  to  the 
**  roiit.  Among  the  auxiliaries  led  by 
"  Verg^nius'on  that  occasion,  the  iPelgic 
'**  Gauls  were  his  strongest  fotce.  Gaul, 
:"  it  may  be  truly  said,  was  conquered  by 
"  herself.  At  present;  one  common  in- 
"  teitest  unites  us  (all,  and  we  have  this 
"  furtbCT)  advantage ;  whatever  of  useful 
**.disci|>line:^as  to  be  found  in  the  Ro- 
"  n^Hn  camps^.  we.  .hav^  made  that; pur 
"own.  Theit  military  skill  is  pn;Ouraide. 
**  The  veteraa!  cohortst,,  before  whom 
"  Otho's  legions  were  obliged  to, fly,  have 
-">  declared  &*  us. ,,  Syria  and  Asia,  ;^nd 
"  the  oriental  nations,  may,  if  they  will, 
/*  bow  down  in  sla^yery,  and  stretch  their 
"  necks  .to  the  yoke :  under  their  own  de- 
"  spotic  kings  they  have  been  taught  to 
"  crojMjh  in  bopdage.  In  Gaul  there  are 
."  men  still  living,  who  were  born  in  free- 
^' dom;  before,  tributes  Z^^',  inqposts,  ;and 
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.BOOS  <*  Other  badges  of  Boinui  tyranny*  Weit 

»-»v^  ^*  invented.     By  the  overthrow  of  Ymtm 

an.  *  **  and  his  legions,  shivery  tras-driTen  otft 

*dij?'  "  of  Germany.    In-  that  juncture,  it  was 

"  not  with  a  ViteUius   that  the  aissertors 

, "  of  freedom  were  to  contend  t  the  strug- 

*^  gle  was  with  Augustus  Caesar.    Against 

"that  emperor  the;  Germans  fought -fbr 

"liberty,  that  best  gift,  dealt,  out  by  the 

■}*  impartial  h^d  of  nature,^  even  to  the 

f  brute  cireation.    Man  has  the  addition 

•«  of  courage  and  virtue   to   defend  his 

**  rights ;  %fld  all  who  have  the  ibrtitti(te 

"to  istand  forth  in  that  glorious  cause,  atb 

"  sure  to  be  feyoured  by  the  gods.    Left 

*•  us  rise  at  once,  and,  sword  in  hand,  at- 

'*^  tack  a  people  weakened  by  their  owh 

♦*  divisions.    Our  strength  is  unimpaired ; 

**the'  Eoraans  are  «:ii&hattBted ;  they  are 

^*  divided  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel- 

"Kusj  and,  while  they  are  fighting^for'a 

<•  i^asterj  they  offer  themselves  to  the^st 

-"  vengeance  of  ah  injured  people." 

(.     . .' "'  ■'         '  •  '     •'■■.■■■ 

XVIII.  While  Qvilis,  in  this  manner, 
fend^tvoured  to  rouse  the  states  of  Gaill 
and  Germany^  the  ambition  ui  that  politft; 


'>W8mO0  isApked'  all  liis  sieaiiuoes^    If  iiis  book' 
pnz^eict  succeeded,  he  thought  of  nothing  wv^ 
-lew  'tiian  makmg  him&elf  king  of  thote  ^;i£^.^' 
-rich  and  pcflinerful  nationa,      Hordeboius  ^^' 
iFiaccus  aifeeted/  for  some  time,  to.  faai^ 
.no  i^picion  of  Givilis*    He  soon,  ho\v- 
^^tes^  feceiyed  inteltigence  that  the  camp 
,1ra8  t^ken  bj  storm»  the  cohorts  put  to  the 
-sw^onjii  and  the  Roman  name  ^terminated 
f from  ]  the  isle  of  Bataviai    In  this  aiarm- 
<ifig  ^isife,  he  ordered  Mammius  Lupercus, 
iwithftii'O  legiMis,  then  under  his  command 
in  wmtdr-qdiarters^  to  march  against  the 
«nemy.    That  office  obeyed  with  prompt 
iilAcritii?.     With  the  forces  in  his  camp, 
ftfith  the  :Ufaians^  who  were  near  at  hand, 
dnd  the  Trev^an  cavakj,  drayrn  fix>m  an 
incOnsiderabie  distance^    be  passed  over 
into  die  idand.    He  axided  to  hia  army  a 
squadmai  of  Batavaan  horse,  ^ready  coiv 
nipted  by  the  wily  arte  of  Civilis*    These  - 
nran  made  a  show  of  zeal  m  the  service  of 
lh0  Romans^  ix>  the  end  that,  on  the  day 
of  battle,  they  mi^t  enhance  the  valne  of 
their  tieachery.     CitiHs  prepared   to  re#- 
ceire  thof  enetpy^    Near  his  person  }^e  dis^ 
played  the  ^baaners  takeb  from  tl^ie  van^ 
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BOOK  iquk^ed  cohorts,  that  the  sight  of  those 
^^Ks^^  gl(mo\is  trophiies  might  insrpire  his  tii(^opfs 
^'sE*,^' with  ardour^  aiid  depress  a  conquered  ene- 
*^'    niy  by  the  recollection'  of  their  late  cialar 
rmity.-    In  the  rear  he  placed  his  mother 
-and  lus  sisters,  with  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  tl^i:e  in- 
flame the  ardour  of  the  combatants,  and, 
by  their  reproaches,   prevent  an  igocnniH 
nious:  fli^t*     The   field  resoundteSd  with 
.the  wfir-song  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  sa>- 
Ivage:  howlings'  of  the  )(tonien«     Thtei  JELch 
'mans  returned^  a  fefeble^^  shout.    iTbevBa- 
tavian  ca valley  wen*  ovCT   to  their.  cx)un* 
trymen,    and  by  that  desertion  .ther-left 
wing  of  the  Romanr  army  was  expOtedito 
the  enemy.    The  legionary  soldiers^  thoiogh 
pressed   on;  every   sid^^,    preserved    their 
ranks,  aiid   showed  an  intrefud  counted 
nance.    The .  Ulaan  *  aind .  Treveriaaa.  acqi^ 
liaries  fled  withi  precipitiation.     TheGer* 
man's  pursued:  thbm  with  determinad  fery. 
The  legions,  initfabmeab  tiine)  seized  thd 
opportunity,  and  retrdait^  dn  good'  order  to 
the   station  ,hnpwii  by-  the  jname  ^of  Ve* 
TERA,  or  the  old  camp  f^)^^  After  this 
victoiy,  ai  struggle  for  power  and  pienjiniw 
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(t^n't^^  broke'  out  betwie^i  Ciyilis  and  Clau-  POOK 
ldiasrIiarbeb;-Who  bottimanded  the  Bata-  v-^^w 

AUG 

'vkn  ca;va%/  CJsvilis  did  nod  judge  it  safe  W. 
to  put  his  'flVal  to  death:  an  act  of  vio-  eg.' 
fened  might  provoke  the  popular  hatred; 
and  yet,  if  he  suflFered  him^  to  remain  with 
the  army,  internal  discord  inigfat  be  pro- 
iduc ti ve  of  qc^arreis  and  CQu/iisioh.  '  Xabeo 
^wsts  reinoved  to  the  ccHintryof  the  Frisians. 
,v  •„:■    ..;,..•,     •    ■-  -i-r-    ■  ■    I        ^ 

'XIX.  SjiJcit  was  the  pd*tare  of  affairs 
when  the-  Clatiinefates  anii^a  detachment 
of  Batavian  cohorts,  by  or^er'of  Vitelliirsi 
«et  out  on  thbir  march  for  Home. "  A  raesh 
^iiger  dispatebed  by  Civilis  overtook  them 
with  the  news  of  his  victory..  The  inteU 
Itgence  filled,  the  soldiers  with  arrogance 
alnd^  ferocity.  Thfey  demanded  a  recoink 
pei)se  for  their  march,  the  donative  pro^ 
miiised  by  Vitellius,  with  dobble  pay,  and 
an  adgmentatiota,  of.  their  iaavalry,  >  In 
making  thdse  demands,  they,  had  no  hopes 
of  success ;  a  pretext  for  sedition  was  all 
they  waxited.  Hprdeonius  ilacctis  yield-* 
ed  in  jSeveral  instances ;  but  his  conces* 
iKons  provoked  ulterior  demands,,  whicK 
the  meni  knew  would:  not  be  granted-    Al 
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%o&K  -length,  ihroivjibg  a»de  All  VMfi^t  for  the 
'    ^nerah  thfey  resolved  to  joia  Givilis,  Atid 


'^'Si.^'  acixwtdingly  bent  their  cotjrse.  t^wwd^i  the 
^\  iawer  Germany*    Flaccu*  called  a;  jcouw- 
cil  of  the  tribunes  and  caaturibns,  to  d^ 
JIberate  whether  it  Were  expedient  to  m- 
dtiqe  the  mutmeers  by  fbrce  of  arms.    Hi» 
fitttural  timidity  returned .  upon  him;  •  snjoi 
his  officers  had  no  resolution^    They  mt^ 
pected  the  fidelity  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
and  Jkiifcw  besides  thai  ^e  legiojl^^Were 
chiefly  filled*: With  raT?  recruits.    Flaocus 
pesbl^d.  to  kefip  his'  men  Within  th«ir  in-r 
tn^Qchlnents ;  but  he  resolvied  without  de^ 
ebidn^'  and  the  next  mioment  r^pented^ 
The  very  ofiGlcens  who  advbed  the  oaeaidure 
were  the  iirst  to  condemn  it.    The  genet 
ral  sent  off.idispatches  to  Herennius  Gait 
ktfi^   then  at  .the  head  of  the  first  l^ioii  . 
stationed  aiSonn  faj^  with  orders  to  opt 
pose  the 'march  of  the  £atavian$,  while  be 
htmsdf  with  his  whole  army  hung  iipon 
iheir  rear.    The  plan  was,  no  doubts  wcdi  ^ 
concerted.    Had  both  generals  adranicefi 
wiHi  their  troops^  the  revoiters  muatitiatse 
been    hemmed    in,   and    cut   to  {pieooft; 
Fiacctts  onoe  more  changed  his  mincLr  Hi 
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.a  fiteond  letter  to  Galliis,  he  diwcted  that  book 

IV 

tiffioer  not  to  obstract  the  BktiBiyiatis  in  wi^v-^ 
their  m^rcih*    By  tim  fluctuation  of  coun-  ^'^^ 
siehy  both  the  generals  were  brought  under   ^^' 
a  doud  of  suspicion^.    The  war  and  all  its 
consequences  Were  imputed,  not   to  the 
inactiye  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  nor  yet  to 
the  superior  bravery  of  the  insurgents,  but 
to  the  perfidy  of  the  commanding  officers. 

XX.  The  Batavians,  as  soon  as  they 
drew  near  to  the  camp  at  Bonn,  sent  a 
message  to  Herennius  Gallus,  importing 
^^  that  they  had  no  hostile  design.  l%ey 
.^.had  ofiten  fought  for  the  Romans,  and 
.^  did' not  mean  to  make  war  against  them. 
^^  Worn  out  in  a  long  and  painful  ser- 
5  vice,  they  desired  nothing  but  a  retreat 
.^*  from  labour  in  their  native  country, 
-f^  Their  march,  if  not  obstractfed,  would 
'<^  leave  behind  no  trace  of  mischief;  but  if 
^  their  passage  waa  disputed,  they  were 
f *  determined  to  cut  thfeir  way  si^ord  ill 
f' hand/'  llie  Roman  general  was  stag^ 
gered  by  these  menaces ;  but  his  soldiers^ 
-eager  for  action,  obliged  him  to  hazanl  a 
battle*    The  whole  army  rashed  out  at  the 
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BOOK  several  gates  of  the  camp,  in  number  three 
Vv^  thousand  legionaEry  soldiers,  some  Belgic 
'82S.  *  cohorfs  raised  by  sudden  levies,  and  !a 
%  *  large  body  of  peasahts,  and  followers  of 
the. camp,  an  undisciplined  band,'  before 
the  onset  braVe  and  insolent,  and  in  t^e  heat 
of  action  the  first  to  betake*  themselves 
to  flight.  The  Romans  hoped  to  iSUTrourid 
an.  enemy  whom  they  knew  to  be  inferior 
in  number.  The  Batavians,  whom  a  life 
of  warfare  had  made  soldiers,  formed  their 
jranks  with  skill ;  the  front,  the  flanks,  and 
;the  rear,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
Rdman.  lines  were  too  much  extended  into 
length.  The  Batavians  attacked  with 
fury,  and  soon  broke  through  the  ranks; 
The  Belgic  cohorts  gave  way  on  the£rst  im- 
pression. The  rout  of  the  legions  followed; 
All.  endeavoured .  to  regiain  their  camp. 
In  the  intrenchments  a  dreadful  slaiigliter 
followed.  The  fosse  was  iiHed  with  man- 
ned bodies,  nor  was  the  havock  maddb;^ 
fthe  Batavians  only :  numbers,  ini  that  ^viM 
confusion,  perished  by  the  hands  of  their 
comrades^  '.  Thfe  roonquerors  pursued  their 
miarch,,  avoiding  tiae  road,  to  the  Agrippi^ 
nian  colony,-  and,  during  the  rest  of  their 
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way,  coimriitted  no  act  of  hostility.    They  BodK 
even  endeavoured  to  exculpate  themselves  v.-^v^ 
from  all  imputation  in  their  late  enccmnter  ^'g^^.^' 
at  Bonn,  alleging  that  they  were,  on  that    ^q^' 
occasion,  under  the  necessity  of  acting  on 
the  defensive,  when  peace  was  hiimbly  of* 
ibred,  and  haughtily  refused. 

XXI.CiviLis,  being  now  reinforced- 
by  these  veteran  cohorts,  fotmd  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  regular  army..  His  resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding,  began  to  falter. 
The  weight  and  power  of  thfe  Romans  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  mind;  be''ba-* 
lanced  all  consequences,  and,  still  reMaih- 
ing  indecisive,  judged  it  heSt  to  8*ve  ajW 
pearances  by  making  his  whftle  army  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vespasian*  He  also 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  two  legions,  whicli 
after  their  late  defeat  retired  to  the  old 
camp,  inviting  them  to  follow  his  example, 
and  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  new  em- 
peror. The  legions  returned  for  answer, 
**  that  it  was  not  their  custom  to  adopt  the 
"  counsels  of  an  enemy,  much  less  of  a 
^*  traitor.  Vitellius  was  their  sovereign^  and 
^  in  his  cause  they  woold  stand  firm  to  the 
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800B;  **  la3t.    It  was  »ot  for  a  deserti5r>  a  Bat»«^ 
"  viaa  f(^g)tiv^,  to  assume  th/Q  style  «MBd> 


^*8s«.^'  **  character  of  ao  arbiter  in  the  ^fiaiii  ©f 
\j?*  "  IUms**  The  pvQishment  d^e  to  hjs; 
'*  crimes  was  what  he  had  to.  expect,"  Eiv 
laged  by  this  reply,  Civilis  roused  the  whole 
Batavian  naticw, .  The  Bructei^ADS,  Mod 
Tencterians  faj  entered  into  the  league, 
and  by  Agents,  dispatphed  for  the  p^rpo^e, 
all  Gen^ny  was  invited  to  sh^re  in  thef 
sp(;»l  and  ^ory  of  the  conquest. 

XXIJ.  MyAfiiiifs  LvPEKcus  a;ndHti* 
loietius:  Bufojs,  the  twp  Jtoman  genoi^ 
saw  a  ftorm.  gathering  round  th^n,  and,  to 
mainjbMj}  their  post  against  the  c(Hnbined 
forces  <^  Ihe  enemy,  began  to  strcngtibott 
the  fortifications  of  the  old  camp.  A  xmisdh 
bej^  of  buildings,  during  a  long  p^ice,  had 
been  erected  near  ti^  inl3»nchmeats,  so 
ihick  as  to  resemble  a  municipal  town; 
but,  in  time  of  wwr,  they  mi^t  favour  the 
apiHKMch  of  an  emimy,  and,  for  that  itae* 
too,  w^ip^  levelled  to  the  ^cound.  :  Bat  a 
sufficient  stone  of  provbioos  was  not  laid* 
«p  in  the  amtp.  The  soldiers  wetie  per^ 
mitted  to  s^ae  the  wjbole:  stoek,  fis  lawM 


plunder;:itodvbj>coil»eqiielK:i&,  tbftt  whi^  90ok 
ladight  have  held  out  for  .«  cotoidembl^  ^^^v^ 
time,  was  in  a  few  days  .entirely  cdu»siiiiiedr  'ssg^^ 
Civilis  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  ^^* 
hi6:  army.  He  commaoded  the.  centre  in 
persodt  at  the  head  of  the  ^select  BataviRn 
fiorroes*.  To  strike  the  Eomans  with  terrot^ 
he  lined  both  banks  of  the  Rhke  with  bat> 
taUons  of  Germans,  and  ordered  .the  Qt^ 
valry  to  scour  the  country  roimd.  His 
fleet,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  agidnst 
die  cnrrenL  .  To  increase  the  pomp  and 
teorror  of  the  war,  the  edouts  token  fr<Htt 
the  cohorts  were  displayed  to  view,  tod 
the  images  of  wild  beasts  (a)  were  brought 
foith  from  the  sacred  groves,  accordhag  to* 
the  custom  of  those  barbarous  Qatiotif 
linhing  tx>  a  battle.  The  besieged  saw  tJaie 
appearatice  of  a  eivil  and  a  foreign  war 
upon  Iheir  hands  at  <mce.  The  extent  <if 
tbft  oitrenohmentfi,  designed  at  £rst  for 
the mieption.of  two  legions,  ;and.now  der 
fended  by  scaiDoe  five  tkolisaxid  men,  u^ 
sfiirod  the  Sarba^ans  with  hope  and  cottt 
«ge.  It  is  true,  &at  within  the  linea 
llhere  was  a  numerous  body  4)f  sutieBS  and 
followers  o£  the  amiy ,  who^  on  the  6at 


a^arm,  had  fled  to  the  camp  for  protect 
tion,   and  from  those  men  some  kiad  od^ 
^•g^e.^' service  was  expected.    '  t 

A.  D;  ,  . 

*•  '  '''  ^ 

XXIII.  Tnfi  camp  stood  partly  on  (iie 

iide  of  a  hill,  cthat  rose  with  'a  gentle  a&[ 

divity,  iahd  partly  on  the  lejd  plain.;  (mi 

ginallyithe  d^ign  of  Augustiis' Ceesar,  wbd 

hsLd  'conceived^  that  the  legions,  stationed 

there  in  wintert.quarters,  would  be.iib}e'ta 

bridle  both  the 'Germahies.    That^mptrdr 

did  not  foresete  the   tiine  .wheh  the  Baf-^ 

b&riahs  would  dare  to  s^k  tiieilegiososiii 

their  intrenchdents.    It  fbltewedy  fty  con4 

sequence,  that  no  pains  were; employed 

to  add   to  ^the    natural  strength   of  ik/A 

place ;  no  works  were  thrown  up  to  secime 

the  ramparts ;  courage  and  lioiilitdry  diseif 

pline  were  dednsied  ia  sufficient  bulwark. 

The  Batavians, .  aiiid  the  troops. frdnrbie^- 

yond  the  Rhine,,  did  not  advance) to  Hk 

attack  in  one  united  body.;    J^ousr  of 

their  national  honour,   and  eaj^er  !to  di« 

stinguish  themselves  by  brave  exploit,  the 

several  nation^  formed  their  lines  in  sepa^ 

rate  divisions  ^    The   assault,  began  with 

missive  weapmiis  laaced  at  a  dktance;  but 
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no  impt^ston  was  made.  The  darts  hung  book  . 
without  effect  upon  the  towers  and  pinna-  J^ 
cles  of  the  walls,  while  the  discharge  of  ^'^"/^ 
stoneii  from  the  fortifications  overwhelmed  ^^^• 
al!  beneath.  The  barbarians  resolved  to 
storm  the  works.  They  rushed  to  the  at- 
tack,'  rending  the  air  with  wild  and  fu- 
rious bowlings;  they  advanced  their  scal- 
ing-ladders, and  formed  a  military  shelL 
Some  boldly  gained  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet, but  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  or  beat  down  with  bucklers. 
As  they  fell,  numbers  were  crushed  with 
Intakes  and  javelins.  Their  own  impetu- 
ous fury  hurried  them  into  danger.  £n«- 
couraged  by  their  former  sucpess,  and 
sure  of  victory,  they  rushed  on  to  the  as- 
sault with  that  undaunted  cotu-age  with 
which  the  thirst  of  ptey  inspires  the  minda 
of  barbarians,  tinder,  every  disadyan-^ 
tage,  they  still  thought  of  plunder.    They  ' 

attempted,  for  the  first  time,  to  make  use 
of  battering^fCDgines,  but  without  sufiGlcient 
skill.  They  were  taught  by  prisoners  and 
deserters  to  raise,  with  rude  materials,  fi 
platform,  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge,  and  to 
move  i^  /or ward  upon. wheels.   .From  the 

VOL.  VI.  p 
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BOOK  top  of  the  arch,  as  from  a  rampart,  somo 
v--v^  were  able  to  annoy  the  bei&teged^  while 
^'esi^'  others,  under  cover,  endeavoured  to  sap 
^/^*  the  walh.  But  the  weight  of  stones  dis- 
charged from  the  engines  of  the  Romans 
broke  down  and  crushed  the  enormous 
fabric.  The  Batavians,  however,  did  not 
de^st.  They  began  to  prepare  penthouses, 
and  to  form  a  covered  way  with  hurdles. 
The  besieged  attacked  them  with  a  voUey 
of  flaming  javelins,  and  poured  such  an 
incessant  fire,  that  the  assailants  were  on 
every  side  enveloped  by  the  flames.  In 
despair  of  carrying  the  works  by  force» 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  regular 
blockade.  They  knew  that  the  besieged 
had  but  a  scanty  store  of  provisicms^  by 
BO  means  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  a 
Tast  unwarlike  multitude.  Famine,  they 
had  no  doubt,  would  conspire  with  the 
natural  treachery  of  the  slaves  to  kindly 
the  flame  of  sedition  in  the  camp.  They 
relied,  besides,  on  the  unforeseen  events  of 
war,  and  had  no  doubt  of  being,  in  a  short 
time,  masters  of  the  place. 

J^XIV.  HoRD£ONivs  FbAGCVSt having 
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received  intelligence  that  the  old  camp  book 
was  invested,   sent  dispatches  into  Gaul  wv^ 
for  a  reinforcement,  and  ordered  Dillius  %Sl^ 
Vocula,  who  commanded   the  eighteenth   ^q^' 
legion,  to  proceed  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
detachment,  by  rapid  marches  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine;  while  he  himself,  dis« 
abled   by  bodily  infirmity,   and   detested 
by  his  men,  sailed  down  the  river,  >  to  fol- 
low the  motions  of  the  army«    The  com- 
plaints of  the  soldiers  against  their  general 
were  loud  and  violent.    "  It  was  by  his 
^^  connivamce  that  the  Batavian  cohorts 
^^  departed  from   Magontiacam ;  he^  was 
^  blind,  OT  pretended  to  be  soy  to  the  ma- 
*•  chinations  of  Civilis ;    and  he  wilfully 
^*  suffered   the    German    nations    to  be 
**  drawn  into  the  revolt.    Neither  Ante^- 
**  nius  Primus,  nor  Mucianus,  by  theit 
"  vigour  and  activity,  so  effectually  served 
**  the  interest  of  Vespasian.    Open  hosti- 
♦*  lity  declares  itself  at  once,  and  men  are 
^^  on  their  guard:  fraud  works  in  secret, 
"  and  the  blow^  because  concealed,  is  not 
^  «^ily  warded  off.     Civilis  has  thrown 
*'  off  the  mask ;  above  disguise,  an  open 
i^  enemy,  he  heads  his  army  in  the  field. 

p  2 
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BOOK  "  HorJeonitis  !^laccus  wages '  war  in  .  Iris 

A-i^v^  **  chamber;    he    gives  his  orders  in.  bcd^ 

"^  «^i.^'  **  ^^^  favours  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  • 

^^'   ."  And  shall  so  many  brave 'and  .warlil^ 

"  soldiers  languish  udder  a  wretched  va^ 

"  letudinarian  ?  a  superannuated  general  ? 

"  Better  to  strike  at  once,  and,  by  the 

"  death  of  a  traitor,  deliver  the  army  from 

**  an  impotent  chief,  under  whose  inau- 

"  spieious   banners  they  had  nothing  to 

"  expect  but  disgrace  and  ruin/'    While 

.by  these  and  such-like  discourses  the  minds 

of  the  legions  kindled  to  a -blaze,  letters 

from.  Vespasian  added  fuel  to  the  flamet 

The  receipt  of  those  letters  could  not  bfe 

concealed  from  the  army.     Flaocus,  for 

that  reason,  read:  them  to  a  full  assembly 

of  the  soldiers, /and  sent  the  messenger!  _ 

bound  in  chains  to  Vitellius. 

XXV.  That  proceeding  had  its  effects 
.the  men  were  pacified,  and.isoon  after  ar^ 
jfived  at. Bonn,  the  winter  station  of  tb^ 
Arst  legion.  The  soldiers  at  that  placfc 
were  still  more  enraged  against'  the  gene- 
ral. To  his  misconduct  they  imputed. tiieit- 
late  defeat.    "  By  bb  oFd«r  they  roarcted 


*^  out  fo  oiSeY  battle  to  die  Batavians,  r  ex*^^  fiooit 
V.p^tingj  while  they  engaged  the  eneroy^  v-v^ 
^^  in  firont,  tteit  the. troops  ftom  Magcm-z^g^.^ 
t^  tiateum  wwe  to  fall  upon  the  rear.  But  ^^^" 
•'  no, suceouEs arrived;  the  men  fell  a  sa-i 
*^  crifiee  to  the  treachery  of  the  ge»craL 
^aThe  other  araiies;  iirherever  stationed^t 
¥  were  fcept  in  ignorance  of  all  that  passeid^ 
^  nor  wafc  any  account  transmitted  to  Vi- 
"  ^  teliius  .^  '  And  >  yet  it  •  fwas  evi^ieftt,  tiiaty 
"  bythe^vigordtiis  efforts  of  the  adjoining 
"  provinces,  the  rebellion  .might  have  been 
^^  crushed  m  th^  bud/'  lb  appease  these 
discontents,  Ekoeus  ^produced^  and  read, 
in? the  presence  of  l^e  amiy,  copies, of: Iflw 
severaLlettCTS  by  which  he  had  endeavcnip 
edlo  .obtain  succours  from:  Britaiii^  Spain; 
aiid  GauU  He  descended,  tp  other  com-^ 
pliances.  still  more  perniqious  arid  dis^ 
graoeful.  He  established  a  new  rule,  by 
wbkh  it  was  settled,  that  for  the.  fixture, 
all  letters  should  be  delivered  to  the  eagle- 
bearers  of  the  legions,  to  be  by  them  com^ 
raunicated  to  the  soldiers,  before  they  un- 
dfn^'^nt  the  inspection  of  the  general 
officers.  .He. then  ordered  one  of  the  mu* 
tiBeei's4o  be  loaded  with  irons  j  "not  that 
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ttfoic  thenmn  \i^'the  bnly  ii^  but  the 

y^^  general  meaint^  i)j  that  act,  to  rotain  scn^ie 
^'eSf.^*  8teute#*  of  authority.     From   Bonn  the 

^'^'  2trmy  proceeded  to  the  Agdppinian  cok^jr. 
^t  lliat  place:  they  were  joinwl  by  nu« 
nkeiYMEs  succoars  that  came  pouriag  in 
&om  Oauly  wherev  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ttoubteis;  the  people  still  adheced  to  the 
iateitest  of  Rome;  But,  in  a  s^ort  time 
aftctowairdsy- when  tbey  saw  the  efiwts  of 
'therG^maay  ccowtned  with  success,  the 
diifiefreivb  staites  of  that  country  had  re- 
oeune  to  arms,  detefminibd  to  recover  their 
liberty,  and,  if  the  enterpriae. succeeded, 
wMi.  the  ambitious  >  design  of  imposing 
Hpon  Qtiiers  the  yoke  whioh:  t^y  shook  off 
from;  their  own  aboulders*  The  fury  of  the 
legions  was  far  fiK>hi'  being  appeased.  The 
eaiample  of  a  single  ofibnder  bound  ii) 
chaihs  made  ik>  impr^sion.  That  very 
nian  was  hardy  enough  to  turn  his  own 
jmrticular  case  into  an  argument  against 
his  general.  He  had  been,  he  said,  the 
confidential  messenger  between  Flaccus 
ai^  Civilis ;  and  now,  to  hinder  the  truth 
from  being  brought  to  lights  his  testimony 
vpas  to  be  suppressed  by  an  unjust  and 


erad  sentence*    The  wicicedjiess  of  thtt  book 
inoesdiiify  roused  the  indigDaAkiii  of  Vo*  4^^^^ 
cula.    That  s{»rited  officer  mounted  thfi.  ^  m.^* 
tiibunal   irith   a  firraneas   that  <Utickx.a  ^q^* 
general  awe.    He  ordered  the  mi&meatit 
to  be  seized/andy  notwithstanding  the  vib- 
ience  of  Ins  shrieks,  sent  bins  to  inslaitt 
execution.    The  seditions  were  overawad^ 
and  the  well^ispo^ed   obeyed  mth.  aia^ 
CTitjr*    Voeula  was  now  the  fair^arite  of 
the  army.    The  soldiers,  with  cmc  voicei 
insisted  that  he  shonld  be  their  geom*aK 
and  Flaccns^  resigned  the  comioand.      .    » 

XX VL  T|iB  minds. of  the  soldi^s  weM 
still  in  agitation,  and  varioos^  causes^. oqq^ 
spired  to  inflame  their  discontents*  Thmi 
pay. was  in  arrear  '^  prof9tta(3niB.weiie  acarce; 
the  Gaulfi  w^e  not  in  a  tamper  to  jmj 
their  tribute^  or  to  futnisH  supfdles  of  men  i 
the  Rhine,  by  a  long'  cowse  of  dcy  wea* 
ther,  almost  unknown  in  that  climate,  was 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  nav^dble*; 
supi^ies^^  for  tlie  army  wec^  comTeyed  witii 
difficulty;  to  hinder  the  Germans  from 
fording  over,  ar  chain  of  posts  was  neiies^ 
sary  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  and,  by 
consequence,  there  was  a  dearth  of  grain, 
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wAA  many  mouti&s/ta  deouuid  it.    With 


IV, 

■v«-«  ■▼ulsarnBinds,  the.shallbwnesB  of  the  stream 

'A    XT   f^ 

W  '  passed  for  a  prodigy.  .  According  to  .iheir 
%.  *  interpretation)  the  very  rivers  deserted  the 
Romans,  and  the  ancient  boundaries  .of 
the  empire  disappeared.  That,  which  in 
time  of  peace  CaJ  would  have  been  no 
more  than  the  effect  of  natural  causes^ 
was  now  called  fate,  dnd  the  wrath  of  the 
gods.  The  army  mardbed  to  Novesium  (b)\, 
and  was  there  joined  by  the  thirteenth  le- 
gion, under  the  command  of  Herennii^s 
GraIIus,..wfao  was  now  associated  with  Vo* 
cula,  The  two  geqeraU  were  not  inclined 
to  seek  1  the.  enemy.  They  pitched  their 
camp  at  a  place  called  Gelduha  (cX  and, 
to  keep  their,  men  in  exercise,  employed 
them  in  forming  the  line  of  battle,  in  dig^ 
giog  trenches,  throwing  up  ramparts,  and 
other  military  works.  To  :giye  them  an 
opportunity  to  plunder,  and  by  that  incen- 
tive to  animate  their  courage,  Voqula 
marched  witli  the  main  body  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Gugemians  (d)y  a  people 
leagued  with  Civilis.  Callus^  in. the  mean 
time,  with  part  of  the  troops,  kept  posses^ 
sion  of  the  cainp. 
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.   XXVII.  It  happened  that  a  faar^^  aooK 
laden  with  gxain^  was  stranded  in  a  shal 


low  part  of  the  river,  at  a  smalLdistance  \i^^ 
irom  the  camp.  The  Germans  exerted  ^^ 
tiieBMelves  to  draw  the  vessel  to^  their  own 
bank.  Gallus  dispatched  a  cohort  to 
prevoit  the  disgrace.  The  Germans  pcuiv 
ed  down  in  great  numbers.  .Succours  ar«^ 
rived  on  both  sides.  An  engagement  ioK 
lowed.  The  Germans,  after n^akinga .pro- 
digious slaughter,  secured  the  vessel.  The 
Romans  imputed  thek  def^sat  not  to  their 
own  want  of  valour,  hut  to  the.  treachery  of 
the  general.  This,  in  all  oriamities,  was 
the  constant  language  of  the. army.  The 
soldiers  in  their  fury  dra^^  Gallus  out 
of  his  tent ;  they  tore  his  clothes,  and  fell 
on  him  with  blows,  demanding  who  wera 
the  accomplices  combined  ivith  him  to 
betray,  the  army  ?  and  what  was  the  .price 
of  his  perfidy  ?  Their  rage ;  against  Hor* 
^leonius  Flaccus  brok^  out  again  with,  in- 
creasing violence.  He  waa  the  author  of 
the^erime,  and  Gallus  was  an  instprument 
in  his  hands.    In  this  extremity,  to  deli**  , 

ver  himself  ifrom  instant  deaths  the  gene- 
ral wa!K  oblige^  to  yield  to  the  pa^ioiis  of 
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BOOK  the  men^  atod  ^rer  kis  testimony  against 
Hardaoimis  Fiaccus.  *  He  vas^  notwitb^ 


^'w^'  standing,  loaded  with  fdtten^  and  not  re- 
^'  feased  till  Vocula  returned  to  the  camp. 
That  geheralyon  thefoliowhig  day^  06d«r« 
ed  the  ringleaders  of  the  nlutiny  to  be 
foit  to  death.  Such  was .  the-  ii^oudariiil 
di^erfity  of  temper  that  dktowed  itself  in 
that  army ;  at  doe  moment,  rilgeand  lasad^ 
ness,  and,  in  qiiick^  sucoessibi],  patience 
»id  rMignatioii^  The  comhioti'  men,  be* 
yicMod  all  doubt,  weee  devote  to  VitdUus, 
ivfaile  the^mcst  diMiiigtiished  officers  m« 
eliBfed  to  Vespasian.  -Hence  that  asto^ 
^nishing  medley  of  guilt  and  punishment, 
of  dutiful  behaviour  and  savage  ferocity. 

^  The  men  were  unwilling  to  be  governed, 

and  yet  submitted  to  correction. 

XXVIIL  ClviLis,  in  the  mean  time, 
pew  every  day  more  formidable.  All 
<3»ermany  espoused  his  cause,  and  suc^ 
coun  arrived  froei  every  ^juarter.  The 
states  beyond  the  Rhine  delivered  their 
prime  nobility  as  hostages  to  bind  the 
league  in  closer  union.  Civilis  issued  his 
onders,  that  the  confederates,  who  lay  co«i- 
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tigooos  to  the  Ubians  (a)  and  Trercriaiis,  book 
s^uld. harass  the  people  by  frequent  in*  v^i^w 
eursions,   and    caury   slaughter   and  de^"^'^^ 
vastation  through  their  country.    At  the  ^J^ 
same   time    he   gave    directions    that   a 
stxciig  party  should  pass  over  the  Meuse^ 
to  invade  the  Menapians  (h)j  the  Mormi* 
aoS)  and  the  frontiers  ci  Gaul.    The  sol^ 
diera  in  every  quarter  Tef  re  enriched  with 
phioder.    The  Ubians,  in  particular^  felt 
the  vengeance   of  the   ravaging  parties* 
Thcmgh  they  were  originally  of  German 
estmctioii,    they    had    yenounced   theit 
country,  and,  proud*  of ^ &  Ricmian  iiame, 
styled  themselves  the  Agrippinian  colony* 
Their  cohorts,  posted  at  a  distance  from 
the   Rhine,  and   in  that  station  thinking 
themselves  secure,  were  surprised  at  the 
town   of  Marcodurum  (c)^   and   cut  to 
piec6$.    The  Ubians,  in  th^ir  turn,  pene^ 
Crated  iirto  Germany,  and  at  first  com- 
mitted dfepredations  with  impunity,  til!,  in 
the  end,  they  were  overpdwered  by  su- 
perior numbers.    Through  the  whole   of 
the  vmr  their  fidelity  to   Rome  was  un* 
shaken;  Imt  a  train  of  misfortunes  Was 
their  only  recompense*    Flushed  with  sue- 
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Bocx  pessi. and  pleased; ^mtb'the  dfefeat:of  t^^ 

vupvw  IJbitmBf  GviKs  pressed   the  ;«]^e!  of  the 

^jm.^  old  camp  .with  the   utmost  vigour.  .:His 

^^'  .^$t.  care,  was  to  cat  off  all  Qominonication^ 

that  no  intelligence  ( of  intended  succoni^ 

,   ;mig^t  reach,  the  rgii.niion.  /  !I%e'  manage^ 

4D0ot  of  the.  batteriiig^engineB  and  odier 

Ararkke  preparations  he  left  to :  the  rBptta- 

)ti*BS ;  aad  seeing.^that  the.  fbrceB  ffxi)mib«t^ 

'   j'ond  the  Rhiiie:w»e  eager  for  action,  he 

ordered  them;  to.  adyancfe  ^to  the  entrench* 

Bfiffhts,  and  bj  a  suddensassaolt  to  :force 

^t^^wqrks.    1h«y  were  iiepulsed,  and.  by 

lij8'<wler  rettlmed  to  the  charge-    In  so 

luifniefons  aii  army  men  might  be. saiori^ 

<iced»  and  yet  the  loi^s  not  h^  felt.      *. ; 

;  JCXIX.  T#¥  night  afforded  no. panrf* 
fypm  the  attack.  ^  The  barbarians  set  iSce 
iQ  the  dumps  of/wood,  which  th^iy  had 
jrui^d  along  the  i^trenqhment^w  aUd  ^ 
^pok  themselves  to  feasting  and:,rievejify. 
.Grawing  warm  with  •  liqwoi?,  the^.  msb^d 
wiith  headloC(g  fury  to  as.sault  the  works. 
.  ^Tl^ei?  darts  were  jthrpwh  at  an^  enemy  safe 
in  ob^urity,  while  the.  Romans  were  ena- 
Wed;. by  the  glariAg .fires  to  viev  the,S(Cene 
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of: action^  iiQd.  take Jaim  at  the  combatants;  book 
who  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  \^v^ 
their  valouir  or^e  splendour  of  their  arms.  ^^^^' 
Civilis  saw  the  disadvantage^  andorder*  ^^ 
ed  the  fires  to  be  extinguished.  Confu- 
sion^  darkness,  and  wild  uproar,  followed. 
Dissonant  shouts  were  heard;  random 
blows  were  given ;  chance  directed,  and 
none  could  see  where  to  press  or  avoid  the 
enemy*  Where  the  noise  was  loudest, 
they  faced  about  to  that  quarter,  and  dis-* 
charged  their  weapons  in  the  dark.  Valour 
was  undistinguished,  and  the  bravest  ofken^ 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  coward.  The 
Germans  fought  with  the  rage  of  madmen  i 
the  Romans  with  their  usual  discretion^ 
like  soldiers  inured  to  danger.  Their, 
poles  pointed  with  iron  were  never  darted 
at  random,  nor  did  they  discharge  their 
massy  stones  without  being  sure  of  their 
effect  Whenever,  they  heard  the  barbae 
rians  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  walls, 
or  found  their  scaling-ladders  applied  to 
tlie  ramparts,  they  made  sure  of  theii^ 
blow,  and  with  tfceir  :backlers  or  .their 
javeliqs  drove  the  assailants  headlong 
jlown  the  steep.    Some  gained  the  sum-: 
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900K  mit  c^  tbe  iraHs,  and  poished  on  t£ie 
WW  spot.  The  nigfa^t  passed  in  this  thanner^ 
*'fl£l,^'  a»d  th^  day  brought  an  a  new  mode  orf 
^^  attack. 


^ 


XXX.  A  TovBA  with  two  fiobrs  fbf 
the  soldiers,  had  been  constructed  bj  the 
barbarians.  With  this  huge  machine  they 
BOW  advaneed  against  the  works  at  the 
prsetorian  gaAe  (a)^  the  ground  on  that 
side  of  the  camp  being  smooth  and  level. 
The  Romtos  directed  their  strong  beams 
aad  otiier  instruments  with  so  much  force, 
that  the  whole  structure  was  crushed  to 
pieoes,  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
posted  in  the  gallmes,  lay  buried  under 
the  ruins.  In  that  moment  the  besieged 
made  a  successful  sailj.  Hie  legionary 
acfldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  framed  with 
skill  a  number  of  new  machines.  One,  in 
patlicnlar,  struck  the  enemy  with  terror 
and  amaxement.  This  was  so  construct-' 
ed(b/^  that  an  aa*m,  projecting  from  the 
top,  waved  over  the  heads  of  the  barbae 
nans,  till,  being  suddenly  let  down,  it 
caught  hold  of  the  combatants^',  andi 
springing   back    with    sudden   elasticity^ 


earned;  thean  up  in  t)^  air,  ia  the  view  pf  book 
the   astouisbed   Germans,    and,;  tunvog  wv^ 
round  with  n^pidity,  threw  th^Ui  headlodg  ^gi^ 
into  'the   camp.      Civilis    found    himself  ^^' 
baffled  in  every  attempt.    He  despaired 
of  carrying  the  place  by  jstorm,  and  once 
more  turned  the  siege  into  a  close  blocks 
ade  \  in  the  mean  time  tampering  with 
the  garrison,  and,  by  false  intelligence  as 
welLas  ample  prconises^  endeavouring  to 
-seduce  the  men  from  their  duty* 

XXXI.  The  transactions,  which  we 
have  here  related,  happened  in  Germany 
before  the  battle  of  Cremona  (a).  The 
first  account  of  the  victory  at  that  place 
was  sent  by  Antonius  Primus,  with  Cae- 
dna's  proclamation  annexed  to  his  let- 
ters. The  news  was  further  confirmed 
by  Alpinus  Jilontanus,  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  vanquished  cohorts,  who,  after 
the  defeat,  made  the  best  of  his  way  into 
Germany.  By  this  event  the  minds  of 
the  Roman  army  were  thrown  into  violent 
agitations.  The  auxiliaries  from  Gaul,  a 
mercenary  band,  who  ndther  loved  one 
party  nor  hated  the  o^r,  mere  soldiers 
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BOOK  of  fortuite,  without  gentimeat  or  f^ticiple^ 

^^v-J  were  soon  persuaded  bj  their  officers  to 

^m*  ^'  abandon  the  cause  of  Vitellius,    The  ve-r 

^Gg!*    teran  soldiers  remained  for  some  time  in 

suspense.     Overruled  at  length   by  Hor- 

deonius  Flaccus,  and  importuned  by  the 

tribunes,  they  swore  fidelity  to  Vespasian  ; 

but  with  an  air  of  reluctance,  and  a  stern 

ferocity,  that  plainly  showed  their  hearts 

were  not  in  unison  with  their  words.    In 

repeating  the  form  of  the  oath,  they  fal^ 

tered  at  the  name  of  Vespasian,  never 

^     pronouncing  it  distinctly,  but  muttering  to 

themselves,  and,  in  general,  passing  it  over 

in  silence.  • 

XXXII.  A  LETTER  from  Antonius  to 
Civilis  was  riead  to  a  full  assembly  of  the 
legions.  The  style  in  which  that  active 
partisan  was  treated  as  a  friend  to  the 
new  emperor,  while  the  legions  were  con- 
sidered as  enemies,  excited  a  general  in- 
dignation. An  account  of  these  transac- 
tions was  soon  ^  after  transmitted  to  the 
camp  at  Gelduba,  where  the  satne  com- 
pliance, and  the  same  discontents,  pre- 
vailed .     Mon tanusj  was  deputed .  to  Civilis, 
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with  instructioos  to  require,  that  he  would  booi^ 
^^  lay  down  his  arms,  and  ceafi?e  to  varnish 
"  hostile  intentions  with  the  specious  pre- 
"  tence'of  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Rome* 
*^  Ifi  in  fact,  he  meant  to  serve  Vespa- 
^^  sian,  that   end  was    answered,   and   it 
"  was  time  to  sheath  the  sword/';    To  this 
message  Civilis  replied  with  guarded  sub- 
tlety;  but   perceiving    in    Montaj^us   an 
active  genius,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
he  opened  his  mind  without  reserve.    "  I 
"  have  served,^'  he  said,  "  in  the  Boman 
"  ai'mies  for  five^and   twenty  ye«^rs:    in 
**  that  time  I  have  encountered  various 
"  perils ;  and  what  has  been  my  reward  ? 
"  I  have  seen  the  death  of  a  brother;  I 
"  have  been  loaded  with  fetters  ;  and   I 
•^  have  heard  the  clamours  of  the  Roman 
"  army,  with  rage  and  violence'  demand- 
"  ing  my  blood.     If,  in  return,  I  seek  the 
**  blood  of  my  enemies,  I  stand  justified 
";  by  the  law  of  nations^    As  to  you,  ye 
"  Trcverians,  and  you,  ye  abject  nations, 
"  who  can  tamely  submit   to   a  foreign 
"  master,  what  do  you  expect  will  be  the 
"  fmit  of  all  your  toil,  and  all  your  blood 
^^  lavished  in  the  service  of  Rome.^  End* 
VOL.  VI.  q 


vj^  f*  9ody  tbe  «Ke,  and  the  %a«toii  ttrueity  of 
**8«.^'  **  yo^  i»peiious  miisfeeirft  j  those  *iie  the 
%?*  **  f^'vaniB  that  wait  you%  Behold  te  twe 
''  tbe  pfrefect  of  tt  td&gle  c<rfiott;  b^^ld 
**  llbe  Ca»toeftftes  Mid  the  BafUvtan 
**  tcftaes :  4liey  ai«  but «,  mem  hutdsSal  of 
-**  mefH^flUiiall  portiotiof  Giml^  fiuid  5«t> 
**  wtiat  Ifave  \««  not  ^taktitveA^  "Pial 
**  n^aeiotts  canifs  ^  pvoHd  dispkiy  of 
*"  RomefQ  labonr,  is,  at  ti^s  nomiefit^  toib- 
**  teriag  to  its  fall.  If  their  legiofis  hold 
**  otft,  famifle  will  •^voor  th^m ;  tf  fa- 
**  «akie  forbe&rst  the  -sTteord  wust  end 
**  "feetti.  In  a  word,  fey  daring  >BO]Dly, 
***  weshaffl  recover  <mr  lifeeftyt  if 'i««cfefi, 
'"  •€«»  Condition  catmot  be  wase  thaa  1\ 
*•*  was  before/*  By  ^ms  ^amiflra^d  '9peedh . 
C^Wfe  rcmsed  tbe  amtMNaen  «ef  MoMaauis. 
'Be -tibeti 'dismissed  hioH  wk^ 'diredtionis  to 
«8pe4ft  his  ^mswer  in  toMtet  «entts.  Moix- 
>lanus  'obc}/^  his  otdetB,  'Coiftttit  with  re- 
fiov^g  ^¥»t  he  ^led  9n  ttis  viegcyiaatioh. 
'He  soppressed  the  rest^  %ut  the  "ivliole 
'brofcc  ©at  aft^wards  wilih  redoubled  $ary. 

XXXIII.  CtTi'LiB  turned  his -atteatiOh 


to  ilie  motiam  of  Voiieula  ^atd  hit  arcoy.  ^c^ 
Having  reserved  for  faimfKJf  »  m^(H.ffil  <^^ 

tema-  cwborts,  and    t\ft^  )y^«8t  of  thfi  ^^'' 
Oenaam^  muler  itjhe  ie»n)jpo9^  o/  Jithw 
Maxiipus  and  Oauduis  ¥ici|j(;«r.    fk\^  \a^ 
moB  ne.p>iejnlM>  Cliyilifii,  fooing:^  sisjifc'^  ^$P9^ 

fad  tberj$  ^tfiswed  tl^e  fi^i^rreinj^t^^mplH: 
fi£a  BqiuadirQii  sf  horm,  fmm  ^imt-  phf» 
AbejT  maude  »  foresd  mmsph,  and  fe}l  i^ijj^ 
finch  unexpected  £wy  oa  tbe  i^^iap  (#  ' 

£lel4»ba,  tlMKt  V«ie»la  hgnd  neijbh^  t^  jl^ 
JiafiKQgue  liis  men*  «i9r  <o  ^g»  j»is  )^  ^af 
JjMbtle,  jAllI  he  .cQu]d  dp»  F9#  to  -t^r^. 
4iie  4egicin»ry  !««idier8  rto  ^djHi^r  y|>  in  jt^ 
MWMtne.  33ie  Q«xjJiaji!^  m  %  iam^^f^f 
anannec,  CMB^sd  itheios^Te^  4«i  tj^^  >is^9. 
"The  coKidry  «49ieiu;ed(tK)  ^  j^jM^^i  M 
■nlsiog  nojunpiieeAkiD  AO  thf  pfiilil  ^n|^  ^ 

iUed  uoMyks  «f  Utf  ((«(!?4ai^«i^^  ^li^  gooju 
:||^e  ^duod,  Mid  Iked  Aiitl^  ^Vii^ta^li. 
1K»BK  tini  linApkOiit,  -it  v^  #  #cev#  ^f 
.danightei^  imA  a  ibufefk-  fh^  il^;^rMlM>« 
4|wttQ^ilhesnpost  theoughtQifir  i^^nesig^slSIW* 
mid,  hj  i^irAi^  Wt  th^  IM^  <fiflfe^ 
AoBnJBHiJopen^fdh^  wimbp^.    SGbe  ^8krjb»-  - 

q2 
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BOOK  rians,  followihg  their  advantage,  pen©* 
trated  to  the  centre.  They  drove  the  le- 
•  gions  into  their  entrenchments  ;  they  seiz* 
ed  their  standards,  and  made  a  dreadful 
carnage.  But  a  reinforcement  coming  up 
in  time,  the  fortune  of  the  day'  was 
changed.  The  Gascon  cohorts  (h)j  <  for- 
merly levied  by  Galba^  had.  receivsed  or- 
ders to  join  the  army.  Hearing,  as  they 
approached  the  camp,  the  din  of  arms, 
and  the  uproar  of  battle,  they  advanced 
to  the  attack,  and  charged  the  Batavians 
in  the  rear.  The  terror  that  seized  the 
enemy,  was  greater  than  could  be  Expect- 
ed from  so  small  a  number.  Some  ima^ 
gined  that  succours  arrived  from  Nove- 
sium ;  others  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
the  whole  army  from  Magontiacum. "  The 
mistake  revived  the  drooping  courage  of 
the  Romans.  Depending  on  the. valour 
of  others,  they  began  to  exert  their  own. 
•The  Batavian  infantry  was  put  to  the 
rout.  Their  cavalry  escaped,  and  carried 
with  them  the  prisoners  and  standards, 
which  they  had  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action.  The  number  slain  on  tiie 
part  of  the  Romans  greatly  exceeded  the 
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loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  slaughter  fell  book  - 
an  the  worst  of  their  troops,  whereas  th6 
Germans  lost  the  flower  of  their  army. 


XXXIV.  The  commanders  on 
sides  were  .equally  in  fault.  By  their  mis- 
conduct, they  deserved  the  check  they 
met.  with;  and,  when,  fortune  favoured 
their  arms,  neither  of  them  knew  how  to 
improve  his  advantage.  Had  CiviUs  sent 
into  tiiie  field  a  stronger  force,  it  is  evident 
that  his  men  could  not  have  been  hemmed 
in  by  so  small  a  number.  Haviiig  forced ' 
the  entrenchments,  he  .might  have  razed 
them  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vocula  had  sent  out  no  scouts  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. .  Taken  by  sur-. 
prise,  he  marched  out  of  his  camp,  antj 
was  defeated.  Having  afterwards  gained 
a  victory,  he  made  no  use, of  it,  but  lost 
several  days  before  he  made  a  forward 
niovement.  Had  he  pursued  his  advan* 
tage,  and  giv0n  the  enemy  no  time  to  reat, 
one  vigorous,  effort  would  have  raised  the 
siege  of  the  camp.  Ciyilis  exerted  every 
effort, :  determined  to  profit  by  the .  inac- 
tivi^  of  the. .B^Qi^n  general]    He  endea^ 
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u^tm  vanttdi  by  hi»  fti€!$ft^ng«r9,  to  ihak^  tfaD 
«^y^  fitihuesd  of  .the  ^fmon;  he  tepre^^tite^ 
^'«k.^'  the  force*  ttftdfei?  Voonltt  ad  entirely  weF- 
*'e^'  thrown ,  he  boasted  of  a  complete  victory ; 
b#  4\sp)kyeA  tb«  banner*  tftkea  fri>ifi  the 
eiieftiy,  and,  with  o*teoi«tiofi,  fiiade  » 
dbt»W  of  the  prisoiien.  The  spirit  witb 
Whi6h  dhe  ^  th^m  behaved  dcislitTes  to 
l»3  fee6rded.  With  a  dleiu-  and  audibld 
Vd)(je,  fee  chlled  out  to  the  besieged^  nad 
^Id  thftifi  the  event  of  the  late  battle.  For 
thH  gttUafit  dciiotii  he  #&»  butchered  on 
the  *^ot<  That  act  of  vengganoe  gave 
credit  tb  his  nt&ry.  Th«  besieged^  at  ih& 
9kttm  tifbg)  sa#  th^  bk^e  of  villagei  on 
fife,  and  the  eountry  laid  waste  on  «very 
9id«.  I'his  announced  the  approMh  of  a 
f ietoridUb  ardly.  Vocula  eothffianded  hifl 
iiieii  tb  halt  ifi  thi  sight  df  th^  camp,  and> 
having  erected  his  *taihdMrds,  oMlered  a 
hme  m  be  made,  and  a  paliMde  to  be 
tlito#&  up,  that,  the  baggage  being  safe* 
ly  de^miited,  h^  might  d£fSBr  battl«  widi 
gft^tet*  security,  t'he  loldieit  thought  it 
1MB  of  ^mid,  Ih^y  deftired  to  bi  led  oa  to 
th«  attaekj  a&d,  aeeording  to  eudt)o»« 
thKMB  of  vengeance  f«Mubded  through 
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tlue  army.    No  order  of  battle  was  fonned.  book 
fatigued  by  their  march,  and  their  ranks  wv^ 
in  ooniusion,  thej  rushed  on  with  impe^    *888.  ^ 
luous  fury.  Civilis  was  in  force,  and  ready    ^q^^ 
to  receive  them.    He  relied  no  less  on  the 
rices  of  his  enemy,  than  on  the  valour  of 
bis  own  troops.    The  Romans  fiwght  with 
various  turns  of  fortune.    The  bold  and 
forward  in  sedition  were  cowards  in  tho 
field.    A  sense  of  honour  prevailed  with  ' 

some.  They  remembered  their  late  ex-* 
ploits^  and»  flusibed  with  victory,  main« 
tained  their  poat;  they  attacked  the  bar** 
barians,  and  by  deeds  of  valour  roused  the 
spirit  of  their  comrades.  Having  restored 
tiie  broken  ranks,  and  renewed  the  battle, 
tiiey  wav6d  their  liands  to  the  besieged, 
inviting  them  to  sally  oot,  and  use  their 
opportunity.  The  legions  from  their  ram^ 
parts  saw  the  scene  of  action,  and  rushed 
out  at  every  gate.  An  accid^it  diseon-^ 
qerted  Civilis.  His  horse  fell  under  him. 
A  report  that  he  was  slain,  or  danger- 
ously wounded,  ran  through  both  armies. 
Consternation  covered  the  Batavian  ranks, 
and  joy  inspired  the  Romans  with  new 
ardour. 
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.  XXXV.  VocuLA  did  not  think  fit  to 
harass  the  barbarians  in  their  retreat.  In* 
stead  of  hanging  on  their  rear,  he  amused' 
himself  with  repairing  the  works  of  the 
camp,  as  if  he  expected  a  second  siege. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  who  so 
often  neglected  to  make  use  of  his  victory, 
was  thought  no  enemy  to  a  lingering  war. 
The  scarcity  of  provisions  tvas  what  chiefly 
distressed  the  Roman  army.  To  remedy 
il^  evil,  Vocula  sent ,  off  all  his  useless 
people^  with  the  waggons,  as  far  as  Nove- 
sium,  with  intent  that,  by  the  return  of 
the  same  convoy,  a  supply  of  corn  might 
be  brought  to  the  camp.  The  conveyance 
by  land  was  necessary,  as  the  enemy  were 
masters  of  the  river.  The  first  attempt 
succeeded,  Civilis  not  having  then  reco- 
vered his  strength.  Being  informed  soon 
after. that  a  second  party  was  on  their  way 
to  Novesiunr,  with  a  few  cohorts  marching 
in  all  the  negligence  of  a  profound  peace, 
their  colours  and  standards  thinly  guarded, 
their  arms  laid  up  in  the  waggons,  and  the 
men  scattered  in  loose  disorder,  he  resolv- 
ed to  attack  them  by  surprise.  Having 
first  secured  the  bridges  over  the  river,  and 
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the  Befiles  of  the  country,  he  advanced  in  book 
order  of  battle.  The  Romans,  though  vj^ 
their  lines  were  stretched  to  a  vast  length,  ^'^i^\ 
made  a  brave  resistance,  till  night  put  an  ^-^^ 
end  to  the  conflict.  The  cohorts  arrived 
at  Gelduba,  and  found  the  intrenchments 
xand  the  garrison  in  good  condition.  The 
difiiculty  of  returning,  after  this  check,  to 
the  old  camp  was  now  too  apparent.  Vo- 
ciila  resolved  to  march  to  their  assistance. 
For  this  purpose  he  drafted  from  the  fifth 
and  fifteenth  legions  a  thousand  chosen 
meii,  who  had  stood  the  siege  in  the  old 
camp,  and  were  distinguished  by  their 
rancorous  animosity  to  their  commanding  . 
ofiicers.  These  he  added  to  his  army.  A 
number  of  others,  without  orders,  thought 
fit  to  follow,  declaring  aloud,  that  they 
would  neither  bear  the  distress  of  famine, 
nor  the  treachery  of  their  chiefs.  Among 
those  who  remained  behind,  the  spirit  of 
discontent  was  no  less  violent.  They  com« 
plained,  that,  by  drawing  off  a  part,  the 
whole  was  weakened.  Hence  two  sedi- 
tions raged  at  the  same  time;  one  demand- 
ing the  return  of  Vocula,  and  the  other 
resolved  never  ag^in  to  enter  the  camp. 
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BOOK:  XXX VI*  CiviLis^  in  tbe  mean  time, 
vi^  letimied  'to  the  siege.  Vocula  retired^  ta 
^8«.^  Gielduba,  and  tbence  to  Novesium.  Civilis 
^^/  took  possession  of  Gelduba,  and  soon 
after,  in  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry^ 
near  Novesium,  gained  a  victory.  All 
crentSy  whether  prosperous  or  otherwise, 
were  now  alike  to  tbe  Romans,  incensed, 
on  every  occasion,  against  their  general 
officers.  Being  reinforced  by  the  detach* 
ment  from  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  legions^ 
they  grew  more  outrageous  than  ever; 
and  having  gained  intelligence,  that  a 
sum  of  money  wias  sent  by  Vitellius,  they 
clamoured  loudly  for  the  immediate  disr 
charge  of  their  donative.  Hordeonius 
Tlaccus  complied  without  hesitation,  but, 
in  tbe  name  of  Vespasian.  By  this  step  the 
flajmue  of  sedition  was  kindled  to  a  blaze. 
The  men  betook  themselves  to  feasts  and 
levellij^;  they  caroused  duriiifg  the  night, 
and»  in  their  liquor,  their  old  antipathy 
to  Flaccus  revived  with  all  its  virulence^ 
They  rushed  to  his  tent;  the  darkness  of 
the  night  served  to  muffle  their  horrible 
de«gn,  aiid  no  sense  of  shame  remiuned. 
Neither  tribune  near  creoturion  dared  to  inr 


terpdseii    Tliey  dragged  their  genetal  o«it  qook 
of  his  b^d^  and  mur^^ed  him  on  the  spot,  wy^ 
Tb©  dame  ciitMtrophe  was  prepared  for  ^  gssL^ 
Totiola ;  but  that  officer,  m  the  disguise  cx£  ^^'  - 
a  slavey  made  lii»  ^cftpe^    The  fury  of  the 
Hiutinedts  began  to  relent :  fear  succeeded 
to  ra^;  they  dreaded  the  consequences^ 
and,  in  their  distress^,  dispatched  fiome  of 
thd  cetiturions,  with  letters  to  the  states  o£ 
Gaul»  requesting  a  supply  of  men  and 
niotiey. 

XXXVII,  BjexHg  left  without  a  leader^ 
they  were  no  better  th^m  a  senseless  multi-^ 
tude,  bold  and  waverings  rash  and  coward-- 
ly^  by  turns.  Civilb  advanced  to  offer 
battle;  they  seised  their  arm^,  they  laid 
them  down^  and  betook  themselves  to 
flight.  Even  in  distness  they  could  not^  act 
with  a  spirit  of  union ;  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves^  and  the  soldiers  from 
the  Upper  Rlnne  abandoned  the  connnon 
cause.  The  images  of  Vitellius  were,  not*  * 
withstanding,  set  up  in  the  oaitip)  and 
the  adjacent  Belgic  cities;  but  Vitellius 
#as  then  no  more  (a)*  The  soldiers  of  the 
int^  tbe  fourth^  and  the  eighteenth  le-» 
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BOOK  ^ons,  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
wv-^  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  Vo- 
*  B22.  '  cula,  and  having,  by  his  direction,  taken 
^g^*   the  oath  of  fideKty  to  Vespasian,  marched 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Magontiacum.     A 
motley  army  of  the  Cattians  (IfJj  the  Usi- 
pians,  and  the  Mattiaci  had  invested  the 
place;  biit,  on  the  approach  of  the  Ro- 
mans, they  decamped  with  a  load  of  booty. 
The  legions  fell  in  with   their   straggling 
parties,   and  put  a  great  number  to  the 
sword.     The  Treverians  had  sunk  a  fence 
and  raised  a  palisade^  to  defend  the  fron- 
tier of  their  country  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Germans,    whom  they  attacked  with 
alternate  success,   and  no  small  effusion 
of  blood.     In  the  end,  they  deserted  from 
the  Romans,  and,  by  their  perfidy,  sullied 
the  lustre  of  all  their  former  services. 

A.U.C.      XXXVIII.    Meanwhile,    Vespasian 

823.  *^ 

A.  D.  and  his  son  Titus,  though  both  absent  from 
Rome,  entered  on  the  year  of  their  joint 
consulship.  A  melancholy  gloom  hung 
over  the  city*  The  minds  of  men  were  dis- 
tracted with  different  apprehensions,  and 
to  their  natural  fears  imagination  added  a 
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train  of  groundless  terrors.     It  was  sup-  book 
posed  that  Africa  Ya^  at  the  instigation  of  wv^ 
Lucius  Piso,  was  in  open  rebellion.     Piso  ^23. 
was,   at  that  time,  governor  of  the  pro-  ^70?' 
yince ;  but  the  love  of  innovation  made  no 
part  of  his  chamcter.     It  happened  that 
the  roughness  of.  tjie  winter  interrupted 
the  navigation,   and,  the  com  ships  not 
arriving,  regularly,  the  populace,  who  have 
•never    more    than   one    day's,  provision, 
dreaded"  an  approaching  famine.     .Of  all 
.that  conicems  the  public,    the  price   of 
-grain  is  their  only  care  (b).    Their  fqar,  at 
present,  was,  that,  to  cut  off  supplies  from 
Home,  the  coast  of  Africa  wis  guarded; 
■and   what   they  feared,    they  easily   be- 
lieved.   The  Vitellians,  not  having  yet  r^ 
nounced  the  spirit  of  party,  did  what  io 
them  |ay  to  confirm  the  report.     Even  the 
conquerors  did  not  dislike  the  news.    Con- 
vulsions of  the  state  were .  not  unwelcoQie  to 
men  of  their  description,  whose  avarice  no 
foreign  conquest  could  appease,   and  np      * 
civil  war  could  satisfy. 

XXXIX.  .ONthe  calends  of  January,  the 
sQnate,  convened  by  Julius  Frontir^^s  Y^A 
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BOOK  tbe  city  |)Pfetor^  ^$sed  <a  vote^of  ithanks  td 
the  geifteiral  offioers,  the  asrni^s,  juid  itlif; 
kings  iA  alEance  iritii  Rome.  Tertkis  Jnir 
liaiiiis,  who  liad  jqisnitod  the  legjioQ  undter 
htfi  ^oomimtfid,  IMS  mon  as  the  meii  daciarBd 
for  Vespasi^B,  w^s^^m  tbat  offisiiee,  die** 
^Mdd  <6f  the  pra&k)rid[ii{).  BkefciuiB  'GriphiU 
^roec^Qifted  to  (the  idffioe*  lioriiMjs  mas  «ai^ 
1^4 1<>  the  ^%iesttian  rAul(.  IiTimo  the  to^ 
jhfHitary  ^e^bdicalioA  of  i^ntinus,  BoQUt* 
^n^  *who  had  th£  iSM&^<)io|iM  tide  *of  CttH 
MT9  ^assumed  4^  d^nitgr  (^  dtj^raetot. 
¥rOm  that  lime,  qII  ^edicfbs;  and  puifolfte  aor 
«trn»eiiti^  (were  iservi^d  Infl^is  name  ;  -botit^p 
aw^oritjr  <c^  gt^^^rmneQt  still  4:}eii1wd  in 
Muciaums,  tb(i^ugh  sometimes  oomitemctr 
<ed  hyr  I]k)!m4tia».  lHuast  3^Mng  ^prinoe,  vcn^ 
<x)U]»ged%  hds  ttiii^idg,  or  spQarr6d4nd}jr 
%ik  4mu  amtiiiiit^n,  bj  ^6  and  starte  (as* 
siU0ed4he«cteu?a€ter*0ffi]Ht^^^  fioit 

Atttoiims  P^KMB  nradi^jy^itifi  Yattus  wene 
^e  Jf^mu^fm  ^srthovk  ifviciasius  irieived  cmth 
vatjealiMis<e5Qe.  Pley^w»0^edMihseceaett6^ 
the  field  of  glory ;  bQ*k  ieoanexii  with  Sain- 
rels,  idolized  by  the  army ;  and,  as  all  the 
MootI  4hey  had  <s;iilt  tms  in  iOie  .field  of 
battte,  liiey  ipere  boddi  jtmpectod  i>y  ttfae 
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populace.  Antcnitts,  it  was  oonfidetxtlj  book 
said,  hadinrited  Sc^tK»ttaniisCraaftiis<>6>  wyw 
to  tlie  head  of  tlie  capiffliOQipreaitix  Crusiis'  ^  ^*  ^' 


was  descended  from  an  illiostrioos  tine  of .  %^' 
aacestars,  and  derived  a^dditioiiaJ  liistee 
4rom  fak  broth<»*)  wkom  (slaliia  made^fay 
aMioptzkiti,  heir  apparent  df  4li&  empifBi 
Ilius  ^stXDgaished,  he  ifoidd  not  have 
wanted  partisans;  but  he  was  deaf  to  ati 
tenptatioii.  A  vo»n  of  his,  waif  tdf  thiiifc* 
ing,  who  would  have  Tefased  himself  taa 
party  already  formed,  was  not  to  be  daz- 
ded  by  a  distant  and  rnicertaia  prospect, 
M«>cianu6  found  that  he  ha»d,  in  the  fictw 
Mil  of  Antonius,  a.pcyweitful  ivni.  T0 
rain  him  by  open  hostility  wiere  41 4a»igem 
ows  a^mpt.  He  ipesoived  to  act  by  stca^ 
tagem,  and  accordingly,  m  the  fieradi^ 
gww  lavMi  in  his  praise.  He  amused  Um 
in  p)iv«fte  winh  spkmdRd  promtses ;  iie  af<- 
4eted  hkn  the  goM«rnmeslt  ^f  iihe  ^ddMt* 
«fiNMt  Spain,  Vken  Tacaat  by  the  abseaee 
^  Cluvius  Rufus,  and  bei^divied  fiiwrnn 
«b  bis  ^fiMnds,  assigning  to  fsmne  f^e  caait 
*6f  prefect,  and  misMg  nillhers  -to  ^mifitafy 
%0Dinii».  He  lAaMered  nkm  ^mlbitioa  laf 
AntomiuB,  and  was,  ift  ^e  «ai»e  tame,  ^ 
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Book  wiork  to  undermine  him.     He  sent  the 

IV.  .  ^^ 

v.«^v^  seventh  legion,  known  to  be  devoted  to 

^Bai.  *  his  rival,  into  winter-quarters.     The  third 

^70?*   was  in  the  interest  of  Arrius  Varus,  and 

for  that  reason  sent  into  Syria.     Part  of 

the  army  was  ordered  back  to  Germany ; 

and,    the  seeds  of  tumult  and   sedition 

being  in  this  manner  renioved,  the  city 

b^an  to  resume  its   ancient  form:   the 

laws  revived,    and  the    magistrates  dis^ 

charged  the  functions  of  their  office. 

XL.  DoMiTiAN,  on  the  day  of  his  first 
appearance  in  the  senate,  lamented,  in  a 
fhort  speech,  the  absence  of  his  father  and 
his  brother  Titus.  Of  himself  he  spoke 
with  becoming  diffidence.  His  deport- 
ment was  graceful,  and  his  manner  inte* 
resting.  The  vice3  of  his  heart  being  then 
unknowi),  the  blush  of  youth  was  consir 
dered  as  the  mark  of  an  ingenuous  mind. 
He  proposed  that  the  name  of  Galba 
should  be  revived  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  memory.  Curtius  Montanus  added 
to  the  motion  the  name  of  Piso.  A  de- 
cree was  passed  accordingly,  but,  as  far 
V  it  related  to  Piso,  never  executed.    A 
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nuihbfer  of  commissioners  were '  drawn  by  book 

IV 

lot ;  some  with  power  to  restore  to  the  v.^-y^ 
lawful  owners  the  property  wrested  from  ^'gw.^' 
them  during  the  violence  of  civil  war;  ^^^' 
others,  to  inspect  the  tables  of  brass,  on 
which  the  laws  were  engraved,  and  to  re- 
pair such  as  were  defaced  by  the  injuries 
of  time;  to  examine  the  public  re^sters, 
and  erase  the  expressions  of  servile  adula- 
tion fajy  with  which,  at  different  periods, 
diey  were  all  contaminated;  and,  finally, 
to  set  due  limits  to  the  public  expendi- 
ture* Tertius  Julianus,  it  now  appeared, 
fled  from  his  legion,  to  join  the  banners 
of  Vespasian,  and  thereupon  the  praetorian 
dignity  was  restored  to  him ;  but  the  ho- 
nours of  that  rank  were  by  a  decree  con- 
firmed to  Griphus.  The  prosecution  com- 
menced by  Musonius  Rufus  (bj  against 
Publius  Celer  was  resumed,  and  brought 
to  a  hearing.  Celer  wai^  convicted,  and 
by  the  sentence  of  condemnation  he  made 
atonement  to  the  man^s  of  Soranus.  This 
aict  of  justice  was  honourable  to  the  fa- 
thers, and  not  less  so  to  Musonius.  Men 
applauded  the  constancy  with  whidi  he  • 
txndicated  the  memory  of  his  frieiid.    No-^ 

VOL.  VI.  n 
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BOOK  thing  could  equal  his  glory,  except   the 

sj,.y^  iui^my  that  attended  Demetrius  fe^J^  a  pro* 

^'«w.^*  fessor  of  the  cynic  philosophy,  who,  with 

^7^    more  ambition  than  virtue,  employed  his 

eloquence  in  the  cause  of  a  notorious  cn^ 

.      mipaU  ifiio,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  baud 

neither  courage  nor  ability  to  defesid  himf- 

sgif.    The  event  gave  die  signal  for  age* 

neral  attack  on  the  whole  race  of  mhat^ 

mers;   and,   accordingly,  Junius   Manri-i 

cus  fdji  moved  few  an   order  to  lay  tlie 

journals  of  the  late   ^a'perors  before   the 

senate,  that  in  those  records  it  might  fae 

geeo,  who  were  the  men  of  a  persecuting 

sfyirit,  and  a^nst  whom  their  malice  had 

been  levdied.    Domitiaii  was  of  opkinii,. 

that  in  a  matter  of  sudh  magnitude,  tkt 

amperor  ou^t  to  be  consulted. 


XLL  Thie  senate,  on  ^misition  of  jembs 
of  tliQ  ieading  members,  devised  a;  near 
ferm  of  (oatk,  by  wfaioh  they  called  ttlye 
l^ods  to  witness,  that  >iio  maun  by  a«y  act  d£ 
thttirsfaad  been  aggrieved,  and  that  ihi^ 
tktoiselvses  had  deiival  no  kind  of  a4ttti« 
tsge  i7om  the  eal|i»sit|r  dxf  the  times.  ISaf^ 
magistrata  todk  th%  oath  wilii  iidle  mcifl 
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Tm^y  compliance;  apid  thp  fe^qrs,  in  re.  book 
gular  g^ccesslpn,  followed  their  example.  S'v^ 
Some,  whom  thejr  conscience  reproadied  ^'^^' 
in  secret,  endeavoured,  by  various;  siibtle-  ^j^' 
tie?,  to  weaken  or  to  vary  the  form  of  the 
words,  The  r^mors^  of  scrupulous  mind« 
the  fathers  approved,  but  equivocal  sw$;ai> 
ing  they  condemned  as  perjury.  That 
j^4gei)9ei^,  ^e]were^  by  the  highei^t  autho- 
nty,  fell  with  weight  upon  Sariolenus  V<>* 
Qula,  Nonjiuts  iVetianvis,  and  Cestius  Seye* 
voa,  thr^e  not^ious  inforn^ers  in  the  reigQ 
«f  Nero.  The  ^t  of  Uiese  offeQdeii^ 
9dd$)d  tp  his  fcffm^  pr^ct^ccKs  th^  r§ceB.\ 
giwit  oCa^teppting  tk§  pfiwe  jijuqmJy  u^ 
4m  Vit^Wm  Tlje  M^m*  fir^4  witfe  ior 
4)pka^on,  threatened  tp  lay  violent  t$tn4il 
w  hu»«  and  «eyer  delisted  til]  thiey  forced 
lam  jto  withdraw  fvom  thj^  ^egi^te  house, 
Bactius  Mamnm  ^as  the  i^es^t  objject  of 
Mmai^asfiA,  It  :wm  h^t  ^y  ^aid,  whp 
made  Nero  8A)snljse  tf>  bi^  pr^Si^ty  tJK^  twp 
BcribcMDii  {MU^iom  exosH^Pt  biiQtbfi!§}  QOt 
jBiore.  distia^s^fid  bjr  the  .jip^m^oi^  pf 
littir;l(»tuaes,  than  by  t|#lr  a^^p^n  % 
«kcb  oi^Y,  Tim  p^^Qt  ly)4  m:!^  f^^ 
CMrtttRlAcy  tq  M^W  fhe  M,.9fid  (^  ^s^ 
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BOOK  it  was  not  in  his  power.    He  turned  short 
vJv-^  upon  Vibius  Crispus /^fty',  who  pressed  hira 
^*8?3.^'  .with   pointed   questions ;   and,    since  he 
^70?*   could  ^ot  justify  his  own  conduct,  he  con- 
trived, by  blending  it  with  the  guilt  of  his 
accuser,,  to  soften  resentment  against  him- 
self. 

XLII.  In  the  debates  of  that  day,  Vip- 
sfanius  Messala,  though  a  young  man,<not 
yet  of  senatorian  age  (aj,  gained  immortal 
honour,  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  but  for 
natural  affection  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart.  He  had  the  spirit  to  stand  forth 
for  his  brother,  Aquilius  Regulus /^fe^  and 
to  implore,  in  his  behalf,  the  lenity  of  the 
fathers.  By  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Crassi,  and  the  illustrious  house  of 
Orphitus  {c)y  Regulus  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  public  detestation.  Of  fai$ 
own  motion  he  undertook  the  prosecution 
against  those  eminent  citizenir.  He  had 
no  motives  of  fear,  no  danger  to  ward  off 
from  himself.  The  early  genius  of  the 
man  made  hini  an  informer  from,  his 
youth;  and  by  the  destruction  of  others 
he  hoped  to  open  his  road  to  honours* 
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fHis  br6ther,   notwithstanding,   interceded  book 
for  him  ;  but,  on  the,  other  hand,  Sulpicia  v-v^ 

AUG 

Preetextata,   the  widow  of  Crassus,   with    'b23.  * 
Jber  four  fatherless  children,  attended  the     70." 
senate,  ready,  if  the  caiise  came  to  a  hear- 
ing, 'to  demand  the  vengeance  due  to  his 
crimes.    Messala  did  not  enter  into  the  me- 
(rits  of  the  cause.     Without  attempting  to 
make  a.  defence,  he  isued  for  mercy,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that  many  of  the  fa- 
thersr  were   softened  in   his   favour.     To 
:counteract  that  impression,  Curtius  Mpn- 
tanus  (d).rosej  and, r in  a  speech  of  great 
.wartnth  and  verhemence,  went  so  far;  as  to 
charge,  in  direct  terms,  that  Regulus,  as 
soon!  as.^  Galba  was   dispatched,  gave  a 
purse  of  money  \o  the  ruffian  that  mur- 
\dered  Piso,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the 
?  body  with  unheard-of  malice,  gnawed  the 
head   with  his   teeth.     "This/'  he  said, 
;"  was  an  act  of  barbarity  riot  imputg.bte 
/*  to  Nero.     Did  that  tyrant  order  it,  or, 
"  did  yojj,  Regulus,  advance  your  idignity 
"  by  that  atrocious  deed?     Did  your  per- 
."  sonatl  safety  require  it?     Let  us,  if  you 
! "  will,  admit,  in  some  cases,  the  plea  of 
"  necessity:  let  those,  who,  to  save  them* 
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BOOK  "  selves,  aqcomplish  the  ruin,  df  btheh^be 

IV  • 

v,,^^  ^*  allowed,  by  such  excuses,  to  extenuate 
^m!^'  "  t^heir  guilt.  You,  Regulus,  have  not 
^^'  **  that  apology :  after  the  banishmeut  of 
"  your  father,  aiwj  the  confiscation  of  hft 
"  effects,  you  lived  secure,  lieyond  the 
**  reach  of  danger.  Excluded  by  ytmt 
**  youth  from  public  honours,  you  had  hO 
**  possessions  to  tempt  the  avarice  ctf 
**  Nero ;  no  rising  merit  to  alarm  his  jeo- 
"  16u*y.  A  rage  for  blood,  early  ambi* 
"  tion,  and  kvarice  panting  for  the  wages 
**0f  guilt,  were  the  motives  that  ui^d 
**  you  on-  Unknown  at  the  bar^  aiid  fie- 
**  ver  so  much  bs  seen  in  the  defence  of 
**  any  man,  you  came  upon  mahkind  with 
"  talents  for  destruction-  The  first  speci- 
^*  hien  of  your  genius  \vas  the  tnurder  df 
^*  illustrious  dtizeiis.  The  colbfnoflwealth 
^*  was  reduced  tb  the  last  gfesp,  iftnd  that 
"wfiis  the  crisis  in  which  yoti  plundered 
^^  the  remdinittg  spoils  of  your  country. 
**  You  sfeized  the  fcdiisular  ornaments^  and, 
*•  having  amassed  enormous  richefsi  swell- 
"  ed  yoUt  pride  with  the  pontifical  dipii- 
"  ties.  Innocent  cJhildrefi^  old  tnen  of  thfe 
**  first  emiriende,  ftnd  wcmi^n  Of  illustrioits 
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V  rank,  haye  been  jrour  Tictmis.    It  was  book 
"  from  you  that  Nero  learned  a  system  wv^ 

A  U  C 

^*  of  compendious , cruelty.  The  slow  pro-  W.  * 
^*  grcss  with  which  he  carried  slaughter  ^^ 
"  from  house  to  house,  did  not  satisfy 
your  thirst  for  bloods  The  emperoi", 
according  to  your  doctnne,  f^ttigued 
himself  and  his  band  of  harpies^  by  de« 
^^  stroying  single  families  at  a  time,  when 
*^  it  was  in  his  power,  by  his  bare  word; 
"  to  sweep  away  the  whole  senate  to  de- 
^^  struction.  Retain  amongst  you,  con- 
**  slcript  fathers,  if  such  be  your  pleasure; 
^^  retain  this  son  of  mischief,  this  man  of 
^^  dispatch,  that  the  age  may  lave  its  owtt 
"  distinctive  character,  and  send  down  td 
**  posterity  a  model  for  imitation*  Mai^ 
"  cellus  akid  Crispus  gave  lessons  of  viU 
^Mtunyto  your  £atthers:  let  Regulus  in^ 
**  struct  the  rising  generation.  We  see; 
"  that  daring  iniquity,  even  when  un* 
^  successful,  has  its  followers :  when  it 
"  thrives  and  flourishes,  will  it  want  ad* 
**  mirers  ?  We  have  before  us  a  man,  nO 
**  higher  at  present  than  the  rank  of  quae- 
stor; and  if  we  are  now  afraid  of  pro« 
ceeding  against  Jaim,  whaJi  think  yoa 


€i 
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BOOK  ;"  will  be  the  case,  when  we  see  him  ex*- 

IV.' 

V— y^  "  alted  to  the  praetorian  and  the  consulat 

A  IT  jC  " 

823.  '**  dignity?  Do  we  flatter  ourselves,  that 
70/  "  the  race  of  tyrants  ended  with  Nero? 
*•  The  men  who  survived  Tiberius  rea- 
"  soned  in  that  manner;  after  the  death 
**  of  Caligula  they  said  the  same ;  but 
"  another  master  succeeded,  more  cruel, 
**  and  .more  detestable.  From  Vespasian 
"  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  He  is  at. the 
"  time  of  life  when  the  passions  subside ; 
^  the  virtues  of  moderation  and  humanity 
^  are  his :  but  virtue  operates  slowly, 
**  while  pernicious  examples  remain  in 
**  force,  and  teach  a  system  of  cruelty 
"  when. the  tyrant  is  no  more;  As  to  us, 
^*  conscript  fathers, .  we  have  lost  all  our 
^*  vigour :  we  are  no  longer  the  senate, 
^*  that  condemned  Nero  to  death,  and  in 
^^  the  spirit  of  aiicient  times  called  aloud 
^*  for  vengeance  on  the  ministers  and  ad- 
**  visers  of  that  evil  period'.  The  day  that 
^^  succeeds  the  downfall  of  a  tyrant  is  al- 
♦*  ways  the  best.'' 

XLIII.   This  speech  was  heard   with 
such  marks  of- general  approbation,  that 
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HelTidhts  Frisciis,  taking  advantage  of  the  book 

IV 

temper  of  the  fathers,  thought  it  a  fair  op-  v-^^^ 

A.  u.  c* 


portunity  to  have  his  full  blow  at  Eprius    g^' 

70. 


Marcellus.     He  began  with  an  encomium  ^ '^• 


on  the  character  of  Cluviiis  Rufus ;  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  distinguished  eloquence; 
yet  never  known^  through  the  whole  reign 
of  Nero,  to  have  employed  his  talents 
against  the  life  or  fortune  of  any  person: 
whatever.  ■  As  a  contrast  to.  this  bright 
example,  he  painted  forth,  in  glaring,  co* 
loursi^  the  flagitious  practices  of  Marcellus. 
The  fathers  heard  the  charge  with  indig- 
nation. Marcellus  saw  the  temper  of  the 
assembly,  and,  rising  in  his  place,  address- 
ed himself  to  Helvidiu«:."  I  withdraw,*' 
he  said,.."  and  leave  yon  to  give  your. 
"  laws  to  the  senate.  Preside  if  you  will^ 
"  and^  even  in  the  presence  of  the  empe- 
"  ror's  son,  nsurp  the  supreme  authority.'' 
He  spoke,  and  quitted  his  seat.  ,  Vibiua 
Crispus  followed  him;  both  enraged,  but 
with  diflFerent  passions  in  their  looks  3 
Marcellus  with  eyes  that  darted-  fire; 
Crispus,  with  a  malignant  smile.  Their 
friends  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to 
their  places.    The  whole  assenjbly  was  in 
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BOOK  a  fifime.     Tb^  men  of  inte^fy  were  oA 

««^v^  one  side^  and  fbrmed  the  laigest  party: 

^  «».*'*  the  opposite  faction  were  few  in  number, 

'^0?*  but  tiiey  had  weight  and  influence.     A 

Tiotent  contest  followed,  and  ended  in  no* 

thi^.    The  day  was  lost  in  altercation. 

■XLIV.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
iiaiate»  Domitian  proposed  a  genial 
amnesty,  in  order  to  bury  in  oblivion  aJl 
complaints,  all  restotments,  and  all  the 
.  grievances  of  former  times.  Mudanui 
went  at  large  into  the  case  of  Uie  in- 
formers^ and,  in  a  tone  of  mild  persua-> 
»oa,  entreated  such  as  wanted  to  revive 
dormant  prosecutions  to  desist  from  theic 
purpose.  The  fathers  had  hitherto  ento:* 
tained  hopes  of  recovering  the  indepen-^ 
^t  eac^cise  of  their  rights ;  but  the 
prefient  opposition  convinced  them,  that 
Mberty  was  ttot  to  be  fttvoured.  Mooianus 
apprebatidmg,  that,  by  this  check,  a  blow 
im^t  appear  to  be  ^ven  to  the  authority 
of  ^e  ^ciaate,  '»M  Hiat,  by  consequence, 
kttpttnity  would  be  claimed  by  ail  tho 
-  d^linifatots  of  Item's  time,  remanded  id 
the^iBlaadS)  to  whioh  they  had  been  ba» 


iiisliedt   Octavius  Sagii(%t»    afid  A&tistius  b66& 
Sdsianus,  both  of  senatoriftn  rank.    Thd  ^^n^ 
former  bad  lived  in  a  C0Urs6  of  adultery  ^'^.^ 
with  CaJ  J»6ntia  PoSthunsia  i  mA  not  b^iiig  ^^* 
feble  to  prevail' on  h^t  to  niferry  hitoi  itt 
the  fbry  of  di^ppoint^d  love,  tiiufd^red 
the  WOt&to  Whom  he  adored.  -Sosianus  CbJ 
by  his  fevll  pr&etidfeS)  had  beeh  the  fuin  6f 
tiuifibefs;      Both    hUd   been   cdnd^tnnM 
by  a  86leii!m  deflr^fe  of  the  seflatQi  And 
though,  ih  ol^ei'  Ibst^Aces^  iliffiila¥  judges 
itl^nts  had  bfeen  tieniitted,   against  thetJfe 
two  dfflbhdeA  the  laW^  was  eiifoit^  'i^itlt 
iigoui".     Muciaiius   fexpetted   thiatthes* 
5fiQ6a&ureS    Would    softeii    JJtejUdicdj    latod 
€oflbihate  the  piiblte  favour  r  but  his  plan 
did  ilot  succeed.     SdsiaiiUs   and  Sagittfi 
iflight  h&ve  been  ^UdWed  tb  Ifferhaih  at 
Rome  without  any  di^dvaatagfe  to  thfe 
jitfblte.    They  wefe  m<sti  despHed,  and 

Snust  haVe  lived  ift  bbsciflity.  The  gtfevi. 
^flce,  lihdef  Whidh  the  people  lAbbnred, 
&tme  ftOtti  the  etlcdumgenierit  giveti  t6 
the  tribe  6f  itifdifinerd.  The  talefttsj  thfe 
4kihesi  ^tid  the  infltoencd  Of  tMt  pemii. 
«loUs  trti^i  Bpt&^  a  gerief ill  t«ltoir  tli^ough 
the  City.  '  '    ■^- 
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BOOK      ;XLV:  A  cause,  which  was  soon  aftfcr 

IV.  .  ' 

5-^Y-y  brqught  forward,  and :  heard  in  due  form, 
823.  '  according  to  ancient  ils&ge,  contributed, 
70, '  in  some  degree,  to  calm  the  discontents 
of  the  senate.  A  coiiiplaint  was  made  to 
that  assembly,  hj  Manlius  Patruitus,  a 
,,  member  of  their  bddyj  that,  at  a  meeting 
,  of  the  people  in  the  colony  of  the  Se- 
nensians.  (ajy  he  was  assaulted,  jand  even 
struck j^  by  order  of  the  magistrates.  Nor 
did  the  injury  stop  there :  they  buriied 
him  in  effigy  in  his  own  presence,  com- 
|>elling  him  not  only  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  scene,  but  to  bear  the  insulting 
mockery  of  funeral  lamentations,  to  see 
the  images  of  his  ancestors  carried  in  a 
ludicrous  procession,  and  to  hear  a  tor- 
rent of  opprobrious  language  thrown  out 
against  the  senate.  The  parties, accused 
were  cited  to  appear.  The  cause  was 
.heard,  and,  the  guilty  suffered  condign 
punishment.  The  fathers  added  a  decree, 
by  which  the  people  of  the  colony  were 
required  to  be  more  observant  of  decency 
and  good  order.  About  the  same  time, 
Antonius  Flamma,  at  the  suit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyrene,  was  convicted  of 
extortion,  and^  his  case  being  aggravated 
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by  a6ts  of  cruelty,   the  fathers  ordered  book 

IV 

hiiQ  into  banishment.  v^^w 

A.  u.  c^ 

823. 

XLVI*  DuRiNTG  tl^ese  transactions,  a  %^' 
violent  uproar  broke  out  in,  the  camp, 
and  almost  rose  to  open  sedition.  The 
soldiers,  disbanded  by  Vitellius,  and  after- 
ivards  embodied  in  the  service  oi  Ye$par» 
sian,  claimed  a  right  to  their  former  rank 
in  the  praetorian  guards.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  others,  who  had  been 
drafted  from  the  legions,  under  a  promise 
of  being  promoted  to  that  station,  de-  v 
manded  their  right,  and  the  pay  annexed 
to  it.  In  this  dilemma  another  difficulty, 
occurred.  The  soldiers  who  had  been 
retained  in  the  army  by  Vitellius,  could 
not  be  dismissed  without  great  hazard 
and  even  bloodshed.  Mucianus  entered 
the  camp.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  period 
of  time,  during  which  they  all.had  car^^ 
ried  arms,  he  directed  that  the  victorious 
troops,  leaving  proper  distances  between 
the  respective  companies,  should  be  drawn, 
up  under  arms,  with  all  thdr  militaiyi 
ornaments.  The  Vitellians,  who^  as  has 
been  mentioned,  surrendered  at  Bovilte^ 
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BPQK  tiog^ther  mth  all  the  strng^rs  that  oouU 
v«^  be  found  either  at  RQme,  or  in  the  nei^ 
"^m^'  bourhood,  advanced  forward  in  one  col- 
^^'  lectfid  body.  Nothing  could  be  more 
lirmtched  thao  th^r  appearaoe($ ;  all  in  a 
lagged  condition,  end  aloiQst  makedt  Sxuok 
of  them  a»  came  fi»m  Briton,  from  Gi^ 
Buny,  or  any  other  proFinoe^  had  ord&n  to 
noge  thenuelFes  in  septarate  di\riaion»>  Thli 
fidd  presented  an  awful  $peci»c(e.  Thfi 
Vitdlians  saw  befofe  them  the  vioton  ia 
the  laii?  battle,  anayed  in  terror,  and 
h«andiahiag  their  arms.  Thpy  looked 
anoimd,  apd  found  themselves  ioiotGised^ 
ifi  a  dfifeneeless  state,  di^layii^  &ek 
aakodnesa  and  defermity.  Being  ootloiied 
to  xen^nne  to  diferent  parts  of  the  fi^, 
t^y  wexB  seized  with  a  geneial  panicu 
1%e  Germans,  in  particular,  .  thoughl 
thfiOM^lves  led  fiutb  to  ^auglitfrt  thejr 
tmbraxisd  theif.  commdeji;.  they  hung 
about  dksir  necks  {  aad,  with  pi^yon  aad 
tean,  implomd  their  ^Ic^i^^cdfifiieps  BCiit~ 
tadeseit  ttifimki  the k^  disftiiasi.  Theifar 
qaose,  thtsjE-said,  >was  «ofmnan,-  aiid  wl^f 
ahould:  l^bdur  |aite  he.  AiS^vtnt  itom  ^ 
Wt?  Ihey  a^aeaied  to  jVfaniaiiiw  i  ,1kis9 


inToked  tlie  ^btent  prince;  they  oSred  aooK 
up  their  supplicationa  to  the  gods.    Mu-  s«w 
cianus  appealed  their  feu* ;  he  told  them,  ^'m.^ 
they  were  all  fellow-soldiers  in  the  service   ^^ 
ef  the  same  prinee»  ali  boood  by  the 
eommcHi  obligatton  of  the  same  military 
oath.     Hhe   viehnrs   were   touched   wttb 
sympathy,  and,  by  their   wckaxaAwni, 
showed  ^t  they  felt  for  the  unhappy. 
Nothing  fiirilier  happened  iw  that  day. 
In^tbort  time  afterwards,  Domitianad-» 
diessed  them  m  a  pulidic  harangue.    Ths  . 
mm  had  tecovered  %hsk  uoocage.    They 
MiteQed  to  the  young  piince  with  an  §ix 
oi  confideoee  6im  and  iolsefiid..    Bono* 
tian  ]»opoied  an  alloftmoiit  of  lands :  iliejr 
seAtfed  the  offer,  deaiiiBg  to  coatintte  m 
the  service,  aiad  leoeife  the  w rmo  of 
iheir  pasr..  They  aanade  i^ietr  request  ^n 
a  hpidsle  style;  imt  the  iiequeit  irat.,iii 
tiie  natpie  of  a  .dan^sid,  oot  to  be  ie« 
Ibted.    !Diey  iwfe.  aH  :ifiMi^iorated  gifith 
thft    pnctoiiB^^it^nla.   /Hie    su^an* 
M»M»4iiidjiichdBiiad  Jtrvfidfiitt  theif 
^e^weioilkAaiffiA  ^th  hcmour.JiroM 
Ihfti  jieiJfliice..  c  iSome:  .IreK/  csnUensd  for 
misbehaviour,  hvt  k^.^H^w 
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B0QK  without  disgrace.    They  weise  weedcid'otft 

wvw  man  by  man ;  a  sure  expedient  to  prevent' 

^'s^^*  cabals  and  factions  in  the  army. 
A.Ji.  .  '  . 


70. 


XLVII.  The  poverty  of  the  public  trea-^ 
sure,  real^  or,  for  political  reasons,  pre- 
tended, was  brought  forward  in  the  senate^ 
A  scheme  was  proposed  for  raising  by  a 
loan  from  private  persons,  the  sutn  of  six. 
hundred  thousand  sesterces. :  The  ma- 
clement  of  the  business  was  committed 
to  Poppaeua  Silvanus ;  btjtthe  project  was 
soon  after  dropt,  the  plea  of  necessity  cea^* 
ing,  or  the  motives  for  dissimulation' being 
removed.  A  law  w^us  proposed  by  Do- 
mitian,  and  enacted  by:  the  senate  by 
which  the  several  successions  to  the  con- 
subfaip,  as  they  stood  appointed  by  ViteW 
lius,  were  declaral  nuJl  and  void.  The 
funeral  of  Flavins  Sabinus  {uj '  was  per^ 
formed  with  all  the  pomp  annex^  to  the 
densorian  dignity ;  a  striking  instance  of 
the  caprice  of  fortune,  which,  like  the  tem- 
pest, nixing  the  highesl^  a^d  tlie  Idlest 
in  wild  confusion^  sunk  SaHnus  ta  the 
depth  of  misery/and,  after  his  deaths  raised 
him  to  uBav^ulingllic^urSt    t" 


..Jii; 
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'    XLVIII.  AsauT^liis  tUnp,  Lucius  Piso,  book 
the  proconsul,  was  niurdej^d.    The  par- 


ticulars of  that  tragic  event  I  shall  relate  ^8«3.^' 
wijth  the  fidelity  of  an  historian ;  and  if  I  ^y^' 
^  back  to  trace  the  Origin  and  progress 
of  all  such  atrocious  deeds,  the  inquiry 
:idll  hot  be  without  its  use.  By  the  po- 
licy of  Augustus,  and,^  afterwards,  by  tlie 
same  system  continued  under  Tiberius,  the 
legion  quartered  in  Africa,  together  with 
the  auxiliaries  employed  to  defend  the 
frontier  of  the  province,  obeyed  the  sole 
authority  of  the  procopsiil.  The  wild  and 
turbulent  genius  of  Caligula  changed  that 
arrangement.  Suspecting  Marcus  Silanus, 
then  governor  of  Africa,  he  tr^^nsferred 
the  command  of  the  legion  to  an  impe* 
rial  lieutenant,  whom  he  sent  into  Africa 
for  the  purpose*  By  that  measure,  the 
power  of  granting  military  preferment  was 
divided  between  two  rivals :  a  struggle  for 
pfCr  eminence  soon  took  place  i;  their  orders 
clashed  ;,  strife  and  emulation  followed, 
and  passions  on  both  sides  inflamed  the 
dispute.  In  process  of  time,  the  imperial 
Jieu tenant,  gained  the  ascendant.  His 
continual  reside^Kre, on  the  spot  gi^ve  him 
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Boolt  the  advalitage^  and^  as  is  usual  in  subor- 
dinate stations,  the  second  in  authority 


A  C7  C« 

'm.  w^s  the  most  eager  to  grasp  at'  power^ 
i^o?*  The  proconsuls,  conscious  of  their  own 
dignity,  despised  the  little  arts-  of  aggran* 
dieing  themselves*  They  took  €are  to 
act  with  circumspection,  and,  content  with 
personal  safety,  fotmed  no  schemes  of  am« 
bition. 

« 

XLIX.  DuRiKG  Piso's  administration 
in  Africa,  Valerius  Festus  had  the  com-- 
maud  of  the  legion ;  a  young  man  of  un<*  > 
bounded  expense;  a  voluptuous  prodigal, 
and  an^  aspiring  genius.  He  was  nearly 
allied  to  Vitellius,  and  that  circumstance 
filled  him  with  disquietude.  Whether  it 
be  true,  that,  in  private  conferences,  he 
endeavoured  to  incite  Piso  to  a  revolt,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  being  himself  so- 
licited,  he  withstood  the  temptation,  must 
remain  unc^tain.  No  man  was  admitted 
into  their  secrets.  After  the  death  of 
Piso,  the  public  was  disposed  to  think  fa« 
vourably  even  of  the  murder^^  The  na- 
tives of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  sol- 
diers, were  disaffected  to  Vespasian.    It 
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19  likewise  certain,  that  the  partisans  of  fiooK 
Vitdlius,  who  escaped  from  Rome,  endea*  v-..^^ 
fotired  to  fire  the  ambition  of  Piso.  They  ^'^l^' 
represented  Gaul  on  the  eve  of  a  revoh,  ^:^^' 
and  the  Germans  ready  to  take  up  arms  ; 
they  stated  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  Piso  stood,  ^nd  open  war,  they  said, 
was  preferable  to  a  dangerous  peSce.  In 
that  juncture,  Claudius  Sagitta,  who  com- 
manded the  squadron  of  horse  calted  Pe- 
tri n  a,  arrived  in  Africa.  Favoured  with 
a  quick  passage,  he  got  the  start  of  Pa- 
pirius,  a  centuiion,  dispatched  by  Mucia- 
niis,  with  secret  instructions,  as  Sagitta 
affirmed,  to  assassinate  Piso.  He  added, 
that  Galerianus,  the  proconsuFs  near  rela- 
tion, and  also  his  son-in-law,  had  already 
met  hiis  fafte.  For  the  proconsul  himself, 
there  remained  nothing  but  a  bold  and 
daring  enterprise.  For  this'  purpose  two 
schemes  presented  themselves ;  one,  by 
calling  forth  the  province  und^r  arms ;  the 
other,  by  passing  over  into  Gaul,  tliere  to 
srhow  himself  at  the  head  of  the  VitelJian? 
party.  Piso  remained  deaf  to  these  re- 
rtionstrattces.  In  the  mean'  time,  the  cen- 
turion sent  by  Muciaitus  arrived  in  Africa. 

s  2 
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BOOK  He  landed  at  Carthage,  and  no  sooner  en- 
tered that  city,  than  he  proclaimed,  with 
an  air  of  joy,  that  Piso's  affairs  were  in  a 
prosperous  train,  and  that  the  imperial 
dignity  was  alr^idy  his.  The  people  stood 
astonished  at  a  revolution  so  unexpected. 
The  centurion  desired  them  to  spread  the 
news,  with  shouts  and  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and,  accordingly,  the  credulous  mul- 
titude rushed  to  the  forum,  calling  aloud 
on  Piso  to  make  his  appearance.  The 
city  rung  with  acclamations.  About  the 
truth  no  man  inquired :  all  pressed  for- 
Tvard  to  pay  their  court  to  the  new  em- 
peror. Piso,  in  the  mean  time,  alarmed 
by  the  evidence  ofSagitta,  or,-  perhaps, 
restrained  by  his  own  native  modesty,  re- 
solved not  to  stir  from  his  house.  He  ex- 
amined the  centurion ;  and  finding  that  th^ 
whole  was  a  snare  to  involve  him  in  a  rash 
attempt,  and  thereby  give  a  colour  to  the 
intended  mucder,  he  ordered  the  ruffian 
to  be  put  to  death ;  not  imagining  that, 
by  that  vindictive  measure,  iie  eould  save 
his  own  life,  but  because  he  saw  with  in- 
dignation the  assassin  of  Clodius  Macer 
ready  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
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of  the  proconsul.    Having  made  this  sacri-  book 
£ce  to  justice,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  wv-w 
in  strong  terms  condemning  the  rash  be-  ^'^3,^' 
haviour  of  the  Carthaginians.     From  that   ^j^\ 
moment,  renouncing  all  the  duties  of  his 
station,  he  confined  himself  to  his  own 
house,   determined   that  nothing  on  his 
part  should  be  the  occasion  of  new  dis^ 
turbances. 

L.  Festus  was  duly  apprised  of  all 
that  passed.  The  excesses  committed  by 
the  populace,  the  death  of  the  centurion, 
and  other  reports,  magnified,  as  usual,  by 
the  voice  of  fame,  determined  him  to  cut 
off  the  proconsul  without  delay.  He  di- 
spatched a  party  of  horse  to  perpetrate  the 
^eed.^  The  assassins  made  a  rapid  march 
in  the  night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
rushed,  sword  in  hand,  into  Piso's  house. 
Being  men  picked  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Carthaginian  or  the  Moorish  auxilia- 
ries, they  did  not  so  much  as  know  the 
person  whom  they  intended  to  murder. 
Near  his  chamber-door  they  met  one  of 
the  slaves,  and  sternly  asked  him.  Who 
are  you  ?.  and  where  is  Piso  ?  With  a  ge- 
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BOOK  iierous  and  /spjecklid  felsebood,   ihe  in«n 
^^'    replied,  "  I  am  P»so/'    He  wa$  butchered 


^'^F'^^  the  spot.  Piso  in  a  short  time  after 
^^'  met  bis  fate.  It  happened  that  he  was 
kBown  to  one  of  the  ruffians,  by  name  B^ 
bius  Massa  (aj^  an,  imperial  procurator  in 
Africa,  even  then  the  avowed  enemy  <rf 
every  worthy  character,  and,  in  the  mise- 
ries that  followed,  an  actor  frequently  to 
appear  in  scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty. 
Meanwhile,  Festus  remained  at  Adrume- 
taim  (bjj  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the  busi- 
ness. Having  received  intelligence,  he 
proceeded  to  the  legion,  and  there  order- 
ed Cetronius  Pisanus,  the  prefect  of  th^ 
xampt  to  be  loaded  with  fetters.  His  mo- 
tive for  this  proceeding  was  a  pi^rsooal 
gradge,  disguised,  however,  under  a  pre- 
tended chiu'ge,  4;hat  the  prisoner  was  the 
friend  and  partisan  of  Piso.  He  punished 
i^ome  of  the  soldiers,  and  rewarded  others, 
with  no  good  reason  for  either,  but  purdj 
to  give  himself  the  impOTtant  air  of  having 
crushed  a  civil  war.  .  A  quarrel  subsisted 
between  the  iBensians  (cj  and  the  people 
fii  Leptb;  but  by  the  interposition  of 
festus    the    dispute    was    comproiBised. 
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Those  citieB  complained  of  deprtdaticMis  nocHt 
eommitted  io  their  respective,  territories^  wvw 
and  both  were  preparing  to  haaard  a  bat-  "^'^3.^' 
tie.    The  JEensians  were,  in  fact,  inferiM  ^^^ 
in  number  to  their  adversanes;  but  th^ 
had  formed  a  league  with  the  Garamantes, 
a  fierce  and  suvage  race,  that  lived  alto* 
(lether  by  plunder,  and,  by  eonsequenoc, 
the  people  of  Leptis  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.    They  flaw  iheir  lands  laid 
waste,  and  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  im 
their  fortified  towns,  till  the  Roman  cor- 
Jiorts  and  cavalry  advanced  to  their  relief. 
The   Garamantes   abandoned    the   ^iege^ 
leaving  behind  them  ikm  whole  of  their 
booty,  except  what  some  of  thehr  flying 
parties  had  conveyed  to  their  hnitS'  in  the 
snidst  of  deserts,  or  sold  to  theinhabitmts 
^  distant  K^ons. 

LI*  Vespasijin,  at  this  time,  had  rei- 
eeived  intelligence  of .  the  victory  at  Gret* 
Qiona,  and  the  success  of  his  arms  in  evo'jr 
quarter.  The  death  of  Vitellius  was  an- 
nounced to  him  by  men  of  raak  and  con- 
dition, who  had  the  jpirit,  pn  that  ron^ 
season  of  the  year,  to  nndertake  a  voyage. 
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^ooK  in  order  to  be  tiie  first  to  conHmmk^te  that 

IV 

important  event.  .  Vologeses,  the  Partiiian 
Jiing,  offered  by  Im.  axnbassadors .  to  assist 
him  with  forty  thousand  of.  his  cavalry. 
Nothing  could  be  more  glwious  than,  the 
fiitusulion  in  which'  Vespasian  ^  stood:  the 
allies^  paid  dieir  court,  and  he  was  in  no 
n^eed  of  their  assistance-  He  returned 
thanks  to  Vologeses,  desiring,  at  the  same 
time,  since  the  peace  of  the  empire  was 
now  established,  that  he  would  send  am- 
iMssaders  to  the  senate.  Vespasian  now 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  Italy, 
jMsd  i;he  affairs  of  Rome.  The^accounts 
whit^hhe  received  concerning  his.  son  Do- 
mitian  were  by  no  means  favovrable. 
The  young  prince  was  said  to  assume  be- 
yond his  years,  and  to  tower  above  the 
rank  even  of  the  emperor's  son.  For  .the 
present,  Vespasian  thought  fit  to  place  his 
fion  Titus  at  the  head  of  the  arhiy,  and 
leave  him  to  carry  on  the  war  against. the 
Jews* 

LII.  Titus,  we  are  told,  before  he  set 
out  Xo  take  upon  him  the  command,  used 
his  best  influence  to  mitigate  his  father  in 
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§6LvmiT  (rf  Domitian.  ^'  The  tales,"  he  said^  book 

IV. 

f^^  of  insidious  whisperers  ought  not  to  be  wv^ 

"  regarded  :  a  son  may  fairly  claim  a  right    W. 

"  to  be  heard  in  his  defence,  nor  should  a    ^7q> 

"  father  harbour  prejudices  against  him. 

"  Fleets  and  armies  are  not  always  the 

"  strongest  bulwarks :  the  best  resources 
".  of  the  sovereign  are  in  his  own  family*      ' 

*'  Friends  moulder  away ;  time  changes 

^*  the  affections  of  men;  views  of  interest 

"  form   new    connections;    the    passions 

"  fluctuate;   desires  arise  that  cannot  be 

"  gratified;  misunderstandings  follow,  and 

**  friendships    are  transferred   to  others; 

"  but  the  ties   of  blood   still   remain  in 

**  force,  and  in  that  bond  of  union  con- 

"  sists  the  security  of  the  emperor.    In 

"  his  prosperity  numbers  participate;   in 

**  the  day  of  trouble,  who,  except  his  re*    ^ 

*^  lations,  takes  a  share  in  his  misfortunes? 

**  'Even   between   brothers,   concord  and 

*^  unanimity  are  seldom  lasting;  and  how 

"  should  it   be  otherwise,   if  the  father 

*•  ceases  to  give  a  laudable  example?*^ 

Vespasian    listened    to    these    remon- 
strances, charmed  with  the   amiable  dis* 
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BOOK  position  of  his-  8on»  yet  not  ceeoncUcd  to 
iL»v^  D(»xrittan.  He  desired  Titus  to  l^oish 
^'^.^'  *1I  anxiety,  and  proceed,  with  a  mind  firm 
^;^  ftod  erect,  in  the  great  work  of  enlarging 
the  dominion  and  the  glory  of  the  empire; 
S*or  ^mself,  it  should  be  his  biisiuess  to 
improve  the  arts  of  peace,  and  secure  the 
ir^Hire  of  his  familyt  Vespasian's  next 
care  iras  to  provide  a  supply  of  grain  for 
the  city  of  Rome.  He  ordered  a  number 
of  swift-sailing  vessels  to  be  loaded  with 
com,  and,  though  it  was  still  the  tempes- 
Ittous  season  of  the  year»  to  put  to  sea 
fwithout  delay.  Rome,  in  that  juncture, 
was  reduced  to  an  alarming  situation,  not 
having  in  the  public  granaries,  when  the 
fleet  arrived  i  more  than  ten  days  provision. 

XJII.  The  care  of  rebutldk^  the  eapi* 
t^.  was  committed  to  Lucius  Vestinu$/a^, 
II  man  no  higher  than  the  equestri^i  rank, 
biit  in  credit  and  dignity  of  chanider 
tqu^X  to  the  first  men  in  Rome.  Undesr 
his  dif:ection  the  soothsayers  were  con- 
'  Tened.  Their  advice  was,  that  the  ruins 
of  the  former  temple  should  be  removed 
to  the  ii)4fshes,.aiid  that  the  new  structura 
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should  be  raised  on  the  old  foundation;  booi: 
ibv  the  gods  would  not  permit  a  diange  of  s..^v^ 
the  ancient  form.  On  the  eleventh  day  ^8^3.^* 
tefore  the  calends  of  July,  the  sky  being  ^^^' 
remarkably  serene,  the  ground  assigned 
for  the  foundation  was  encompassed  with 
ribbons  and  chapiets  of  flowers;  Such  <^ 
the  soldier$  as  had  names  of  auspieioui 
import  (bj  entered  within  the  inclosuret, 
bearing  in  their  hands  branches  from  the 
favourite  trees  of  the  gods.  The  vestal 
virgins  followed  in  procession,  with  a  band 
of  boys  and  girls,  whose  parents,  male  anl 
female,  were  still  living.  They  sprinkled 
the  place  with  water  drawn  from  three 
clear  fountains,  and  three  rivers.  Hel* 
vidius  Priscus,  the  praetor,  preceded  by 
Plautius  ^ianus,  the  pontiff,  sacrificed  a 
^wine^  a  sheep^  and  a  bull ;  and,  having 
spread  the  entrails  upon  the  green  turf, 
ijivoked  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  pray- 
ing of  tb^n,  and  all  the  tut^r  deities  of 
Rome,  that  they  would  favour  the  under^ 
taking,  f and,  with  their  divine  assistance, 
carry  to  perfection  a  work  begun  and  con^ 
secrated  by  the  piety  of  man.    . 
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BOOK  .     After  this  solemn  prayer,  Helvidius  laid 
wv^  his  hand  upon  the  fillets  that  adorned  the 

AUG  • 

W.  *  foundation-stonej  and  also  the  cords  by 
70.  *  which  it  was  to  be  driawn  to  its  place.  In 
that  instant,  the  magistrates,  the  priests, 
the  senators,  the  Roman  knights,  and  a 
number  of  citizens,  all  acting  with  one 
effort,  and  general  demonstrations  of  joy, 
laid  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  dragged  the 
pdnderous  load  to  its  destined  ^pot.  They 
then  threw  in  ingots  of  gold  and  silver, 
and '  other  metals,  which  had  never  been 
melted  in  the  furnace,  but  still  retained, 
untouched  by  human  art,  their  first  for- 
mation in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
soothsayers  had  directed,  that  neither  stone 
nor  •  gold,  which  had  been  applied  to 
other  uses,  should  profane  any  part  of  the 
building.  The  walls  were  raised  higher 
than  before.  Rehgion  allowed  no  othet 
alteration.  /  To  the  magnificence  of  the 
former  structure  (c)  nothing  but  elevation 
tiould  be  added ;  and  that,  in  a  place  de*- 
signed  for  the  reception  of  prodigious  mul- 
titudes, was  allowed  to  be  necessary. 

LIV.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Vitel- 
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lius's  death,  spreading  through  Gaul  and  book 
Germany,  gave  rise  to  two  wars  at  CHice.  y^w 
Civilis,  no  longer  managing  appearances,  ^•g^3\^' 
declared  open  '  hostility  against  the  Ro-  ^'^* 
mans;  and  the  Vitellian  soldiers,  rather 
tiian  acknowledge  Vespasian,  were  ready 
to  submit  to  slavery  under  a  foreign  yoke* 
The  Gauls  began  to  breathe  new  life  and 
vigour,  persuaded  that  the  Roman  armies, 
wherever  stationed,  were  broken  and  di- 
spirited. A  rumour  was  current  among 
them,  and  universally  believed,  that  the 
Dacians  and  Sarmatians  had  laid  siege  to 
t^e  encampments  in  Msesia  and  Pannonia, 
Afiairs  in  Britain  were  supposed  to  be  in 
no  better  situation.  Above  all,  the  de- 
struction of  the  capitol  announced  the  ap- 
proaching fate  of  the  Roman  empire-  The 
Druids  (aX  in  their  wild  enthusiasm,  sung 
thjeir  oracular  songs,  in  which  they  taught, 
that,  when  Rome  was  former!}^  sacked  by 
the  Gauls,,  the  mansion  of  Jupiter  being 
left  entire,i  the  commonwealth  surv^ived 
that  dreadful  shock;  but  the  calamity  of 
iire,  which  had  lately  happened,  was  a  dc- 
nundation  from  heaven,  in  consequence 
of  which,  power  and  dominion  were  to  cir^ 
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BOOK  culate  round  the  world,  and  the  nations 
^..^v^  on  their  side  of  the  Alps  were  in  their  turn 
^slra.^'  ^  become  masters  of  the  world.    A  re^ 
AoP    P^^  prevailed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
chieftains  of   Gaul,  who  had^  been  em- 
ployed by  Otho  against  VitelHns,  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  league,  if  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Rome  continued^  to  watch 
their  opportunity,  and^  by  one  brave  ef- 
fort, recover  their  natural  independence. 

LV,  Before  the  murder  of  Hordeo- 
nios  Flaccus,  this  confederacy  was  a  pro- 
found  secret.  That  tragic  event  no  sooner 
happened,  than  a  negotiation  took  place 
between  Civilis  and  Classicns,  who  com- 
manded a  squadron  of  Treverian  horse, 
and  was,  at  that  time,  a  leading  chief 
among  the  Gauls^  in  fame  and  wealth  su^^ 
passing  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He 
derived  his  origin  from  a  royal  line;  a 
race  of  men  who  had  made  themselves 
famous  for  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels, 
and  their  courage  in  the  field.  Thus  de- 
scended, Classicus  made  it  his  boast,  that 
he  was  the  hereditary  enemy,  not  the  ally, 
'  ^         of  Rome.    His  pkst  was  strengthened  by 
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thd  aocessiod  of  Julius  Tutor  and  Julius  uoam 

iv 
Safaauos;  the  former,  a  TreveiiiiQ ;  the  lat-  ww 

ter>  one  of  the  liingonei.  Tutor  had  been  ^s^^' 
preferred  by  Vitellius  to  a  comni:^  oa  ^^* 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Sabiaus  to  his 
natural  vanity  united  the  prides*  how€teC 
ill  founded,  of  an  ilhistrious  descent.  Her 
pretended,  that  his  great-grandmother  at- 
tracted the  regard  of  Julius  Gee$ar  during 
his  wars  in  Germany,  and  from  that  em- 
brace he  deduced  his  pedigree. 

The  conspirators  made  it  their  budiness; 
in  secret  conferences,  to  sound  the  temper 
of  others ;  and,  having  drawn  into  their 
plot  a  number  of  aococnphces,  held  a  gt* 
ueral  meeting  in  the  Agrippinian  cdaoy. 
A  private  house  waf  their  ^ctt^  of  action* 
In  that  city  the  public  mind  abhorrad  all 
dangerous  conspiracies.  There  were^  not« 
withstanding^  some  of  the  inhabitatits, 
at»l  a  party  of  Tungrians  faj^  present  at\ 
the  loeeting:  but  the  Treverians  and  Lki^ 
gones:  gxtm  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause. 
Men.  of  thcu-  spirit  thought  they  lost  tiueir 
time  in  debate^  They  brok^.  out  at  once; 
deciarlnjg >ith  vcheoienae^  "that  Rome 
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wy^  "  own  intestine  divisions^  to  the  brink  of 

^8^'.^*  "  ruin ;  her  armies  were  cut   to  pieces;. 

^70"    ^*  Italy  was  laid  waste,  and  the  city  taken 

^*  by  storm.    In  other  parts  of  the  empire 

**  the  legions  have  different  wars  upon  their 

^  hands ;  what  then  remains  but  to  take 

"  possession  of  the  Alps  ?  Secure  the  passes 

^  over  those  mountains,  and    Qaul  will 

•*  not  only  recover  her  liberty,  but  esta^ 

"  blish  an  independent  empire.     She  may 

"  then  deliberate  where  to  fix  the  extent 

**  and  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions.'^ 

•  LVI.  This  great  and  daring  project 
was  approved  as  soon  as  heard.  How  to 
dispose  of  the.  remaining  Vitelliian  soldkrs, 
was  the  next  consideration.  A  gdiera;! 
massacre  was  ptoposed,  -  All  agreed,  that 
men  of  their  description,  seditious,  turbu-* 
lent,  void  of  principle,  the  murderers  ,of 
tiieir  superior  officers,  deserved  no  quarter. 
And  yet  there  were  political  reasoi^  for 
extending  mercy :  "  The  Vitellians  might 
"  he  roused  to  an  act  of  brave  d€»$pair. :  It 
"  were  better  to  entice  them  into  the  con- 
"  federacy.    Let  thdr  officers  bleed,  mid. 
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**  after  that  sacrifice,  .  the  QQinmQi\.men,  book 
*^  conacious  of  their  cri-mes,  yet  ejnteTtain-  v,*-w. 
"  mg  hopes  of  impunity,  would  be  ready  ^'^p-- 
*?•  to  joiu ;  in  .  any  great  and  daring .  en  ter-  ^^^  •  ^ 
*^' prise// :^  Such  was  the  plan  of  their  re- 
tblt.  Their  hejit  step  was,  by  thejr  agents; 
and.eriiissaties,  to  kiadle;thp  flame;  pf^iis^j 
eordall  over  Gaul  i  The  conspirators,  in- 
the.  mean: time,  with  a  specious  show  o^ 
dikty^  submitted  to  the,  commands  ;Qf  Voi 
cuky  determined  to ;  deceive,  him ,  ajt/^rgt, 
ahd  ruin^hiin  in  the.  end.  \> The  plot, ' how- 
ever, was^  riot  entirely/€Qncealed  fifpm  the 
Roman  general  :i;hsf.rfeQ^ived  inteUig^ncej 
but  in  a.  difficult  juricture,  .wh^i^  k^^  le- 
gions were  incobjplete,/  aid  w^v^i«g  in 
their  duty.  Vocula  found  himself  sur- 
rounded with  perfidious  soldiers,  and  se- 
€3ttt  Conspirators.  'In  that  distress  he 
judged  it  best  to  play  against  his  enemies 
their  ownniniidiouiS;  gaitie.  With  this  de* 
iigri  he:S^t-ottt  forthe  Agrippinian  colony; 
A*  thai!  place  he  itiet  Claudius  Labeo, 
¥dbo^  as-  already  mentioned,  had  been  sent 
by  Civilis  to  be  detained  in  custody  by  the 
Frisians.  Having  corrupted  his  guard, 
tliis  man  maide  his  escape,  ai\d  fled  for  rcr 
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.BOOK  ftige  to  the  Romam.    He  now  wot  triUtDg 
^  '    to  assist  thdi^  oAuse^    To  that  end  he  of- 


^'sM.^'  fered,  at  the  h^ftd  ot  a  detaobnieat»  to  pe- 
^^'  netmte  into  BafAViar  and,  by  His  ii^uenoe^ 
to  engage  thri  chiefe  of  the  country  in  the 
intef^'of  Rome.  He  obtained  a  ^mali 
party- of  fool  and  cavalry,  aad  with  that 
A^oe  passed  over  into  the  island^  but  at^* 
«6nipted  nothing  against  the  Bataviaad; ' 
The  whole  of  bis  «ertice  cbnnsted  iu; 
pt^^rrailing  on  &  party  df  the  Nervians 
ai!kd  Be^iafifr  YaJ  io  tait^  up  arms.  With; 
that  teinfc^cement  hti'  ventured  to  attack 
the  Canine^ieft  dn4>  Mars^ans,  not  iA* 
deed  in  an  op^  and  regular  war,  but,  in 
the  fityle  of  a  &«ebodter,<by  siiddra  iaoui^' 
sions.  •      •      '     • 

LVII.  Th£  Oaute  found  means  to  int^ 
pose  upon  Vocula.:  Hiat  commander  fell 
into  the  snare,  and  marched  in  qiiest  of 
the  enemy.  As  »QOn  a&  he  ftpproached 
»  the  old  camp,  called  V£T£ft At  Olasiious 
and  Tutor,  under  colour  o^«fxpioringthc 
^tions  of  the  enemy,  advanced  toai  eo|i*, 
ciklerable  distataoe  from  the  army,  and, 
iuiving  theM  condfided  a.  treaty  with  ><be 
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G«fmah  chiefej  threw  off  the  iiia^k  atofice.  book 
Itiey  encamped  a|)airt,  atid  begaii  fe  throw  %-i-A^ 
tip  itttrenchiftentSk.     Vocil!a»  with,  itidig-  ^e?^^' 
Ad.tioi^,   exclaimed  against  the  iheasute.   ^^' 
^*  Rome/'  he  $aid,  ^'  was  fiot  so  humbled 
^*  by  her  own  di^isJons  as  to  become  the 
scorn  of  the  Treverians  and  Lingpnei»f 
"  She  had  still  great  resources,  *  number 
^  of  provinces  firm  in  her  interest;  victo*  . 
**  rioils  ^rttiies,  and  the  auspiciotw  fortune 
^*  of  the  empire.    The  avenging  gods  were 
"  still  on  her  side.  The  fate  of  Sacrovir  (a) 
**  and  the  treacherous  ^duan?   may  be 
^  still    remembered.     The  overthrow  of 
**  Vindcx  (bj  is  a  more  recent  instance.  : 
•*  A  single  battle  was  sufficient   to  quell 
/*  those  insurrections ;  and  what  have  the 
**  violators  of  all  good  faith  to  .expect  at 
**  present?     The   same    gods,    the  same 
^'  vengeance,  the  same  fate,  awaits  them. 
^  JiiHus  Csesar  was  the  person  who  best 
^*  tiftderstood    the    national    character  of 
**  the  Gauls.     He  knew  how  to  deal  with 
**  a  perfidious  race.    .  Augustus  followed 
"  his   example.      Galba   granted   an   ex- 
**  emption  from  tributes,  and,  by  that  in* 
"  dulgence,  gave  encouragement  to  sedi- 
**  tion.    Your  burthen  has  been  lessened, 
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BOOK  "  and  rebellion  is  your  gratitude :   wheal 
•'  you  are  once  more   subdued,   and  re- 


^823.^*  "  duced  to  poverty,  you  will  then  be 
'%o!'  "  taught  that  submission  is  the  dutj^  of 
"  the  vanquished/'  The  tone  of  firmness, 
and  even  ferocity,  with  which  this  speech 
was  uttered,  made  no  impression  on  Clas- 
sicus  and  Tutor.  Vocula  marched  back 
to  Novesium.  The  Gauls  encamped  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  The  centurions 
and  sofdiers  visited  them  w;ithout  restraint, 
and  settled  the  price  for  which  they  were 
willing  to^  sell  themselves.  In  that  vile 
bargain  and  sale,  a  Roman  army,  with  a 
baseness  of  spirit  till  then  unheard  of,  sub- 
mitted to  swear  fidelity  to  a  foreign  power; 
and,  to  ratify  the  horrible  contract,  agreed 
to  murder  their  officers,  or  deliver  them 
up  bound  in  chains.  In  this  distress,  Vo- 
cuia  was  advised  to  save  himself  by  flight  j 
but  that  general  was  r^splved  to  face  every 
danger.  With  a  mind  superior  to  distress, 
he  called  his  men  together,  and  harangued 
them  as  fpllows  -    ^  , 

LVIII.  "  I  HAVE  often  addressed  you, 
"  my  fellow-soldiers,  but  never  with  so 
**  much  anxiety  for  your  welfare ;  never 
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^*  with  so  little  concern  for  myself.     You  book 

"  have  conspired  against  me,  and  I  hear  it  v^v^ 

"  without  regret.     Encompassed  as  I  am  823 


"  by  so  riiany  enemies,  I  can  welcome 
"  death  as  the  end  of  human  misery. 
**  But  I  feel  for  you;  for  you  my  heart 
"bleeds  inwardly.  You  are  neither  going 
**  forth  to  the  attack,  nor  does  the  enemy' 
**  offer  battle.  In  either  case,  that  would 
"be  the  lot  of  war,  and  I  should  be  will- 
^*  ing  to  sharie  the  danger.  Y'ou  are  now 
"to  draw  your  unhallowed  swords  against 
^*  your  country :  Classicus  expects  it ;  he 
**  hopes  to  make  you  traitors  and  parri- 
^  cides.  He  places  before  your  eyes  the 
"  empire  of  Gaul ;  he  invites  you  to  swear 
"  fidelity  to  that  imaginary  state.  But 
"  still  reflect  for  a  moment :  if  fortune  has 
"  deserted  you,  if  your  courage  fails,  are 
*f  there  no  bright  examples  transmitted  to 
"you  by  your  ancestors,  to  rouse  your 
"  valour?  Have  you  forgot  how  often  the 
"  Roman  armies,  rather  than  desert  their 
"  post,  have  died  bravely  sword  in  hand  ? 
"  The  allies  of  Rome  have  seen  their  cities 
"  wrapped  in  fire,  and,  with  their  wives 
"  and  children,   perished   in  the  flames : 
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BOOK  "  and  what  was  their  motive  ?  They  pre- 
wv^  "  sjerved  their  fwth  inviolate,  aud  thej 
^  w»,^*  ^*  died  with  glory.  Even  at  this  momenfc 
^7^  "  yo^  have  before  your  eyes  the  noblest 
"  example :  in  the  old  camp,  the  legions, 
**  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the 
^*  miseries  of  famine,  still  maintain  their 
^  post,  undismayed  by  danger,  unseduced 
^  by  promises^.  We  have  arms  and  men  r 
"  a  camp  well  fortified,  and  provisions^ 
^^  sufficient  for  a  long  and  tedious  waK 
^  That  there  is  no  want  of  money,  your- 
**  peeves  are  witnesses :  you  have  received 
'*  your  donative ;  and  whether  you  imputfr 
'^  it  to  Vespasian  or  Vitellius,  it  is  th^ 
^^  bounty  of  the  emperor.  And  wUl  you, 
^  my  fellow-soldiers,  after  all  your  vie- 
^*  tories,  after  routing  the  enemy  at  Gel- 
^*  duba  and  the  old  camp,  will  you  now 
*'  shrink  at  once,  and  sully  all  your  fame  ? 
**  If  you  dread  an  engagement,  behold 
^^  your  walls  and  fortifications,  your. 
^*  trenches  and  palisades :  those  will  de^ 
"  fend  you ;  with  those  advantages  you 
^  may  stand  at  hay  till  succours  arrive 
*^  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Does* 
"  your  genera]  displease  you  ?    There  are 
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^  Other  offiem ;   thore  are  trtbnnes,  c^^  booik 
^  tunonsy  and,  if  voa  will,  there  are  com-  ^^^w 
V  mon  fiien,  to  take  the  command.    In  all   'ssa, 
^  events,  let  not  the  world  hear  the  man-   ^^\ 
•^  strous  story,  that  Clasgious,  and  Civilis, 
^^  with  Roman  arms  and  Roman  soldiers^ 
^  have  invaded  Italy* 

^^  But  let  me  ask  you :  Should  the  Gaols 
^^  and  Germans  be  able  to  ccmduct  ypu  t^  . 
^*  the  walls  of  Rome,  will  you  thf  re  lift 
^  your  impious  hands  against  your  cx)un«^ 
if  try  ?  My  heart  recoils  with  horror  from 
^  the  thought.  Shall  Roman  soldiers  be 
^*  plac^ed  as  sentinels  at  the  teat  oi  Tutor 
*^  the  Treverian  ?  Shall  a  Bataviaa  give 
<^  the  word  of  command  ?  Will  you;  perve 
"  as  necruits  to  complete  the  German  ba** 
"  talioBS  ?  And  what  is  to  be  the  issue? 
"  When  the  Roman  legions  appear  be- 
*' fore  you  in  order  of  batlJe,  what  part 
•*  will  you  act  ?  Deserters  already^  will  yoti 
^  become  so  a  second  time  ?  From  traHicnn 
♦*  to  your  country,  will  you  tiira  traitoif 
'Vto  your  new  allies  ?  Bound  by  your  f<%ty 
^  mer  oaths,  distracted  by  ydnv  ImU  w»4 
f^  between  both  confounded^  you  wiU  b? 
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B06K:  ^  lost  in  a  maze  of  guilt,  •  detesting  youN- 
v>v^  "selves,   anrf  still  more  detested ^foj  the 
823^  *  **  gods.     Immortal  Jove, -suprem^B  of  gods, 
^70^'    "  t^  whom,  for  so  many  triumphs  during 
*'  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty* 
.  '^  years,    Rome    has    bowed    down   with- 
"  praise   and   adoration !   thee   I  invoke ; 
"  and  thee   too,    Romulus,    thou  mighty 
^*  founder  of  the  Roman  name!  on  thee  X 
^  call :  if  it  is  your  awful  will,  that,  under 
"  my  command,    this  camp  shall  not  re- 
**  main  inviolate,    yet  hear    iny  bumble 
••  prayer ;  preserve  it  from  the  pollution  of 
^^  Barbarians ;  save  it  from  such  men  as* 
^*  Tutor  and  Classicus:     To  these  my  fel- 
"  low-soldiers  grant  urishaken  virtue;  op, 
**  if  that  cannot  be,  in&pire  them  with  re- 
**  morse,  that  they  may  see  their  error,  and 
•*  avert  the  hon'or  of  flagitious,  deeds/' 


LIX,  This  speech  was  heard  with  va- 
rious emotions.  Hope,  fear,  and  shame, 
rose  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Vocula 
retired,  with  his  own  hand  determined  to 
deliver  jhimself  from  a  seditious  army. 
Ilifii  slaves  and  freed  men  interposed,  but 
their  officious    bare  reserved  him  Jori  a 
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hacsher  fate>  Classicus  dispatched  his  as-  book 
StUsin,  by  name  ^milius  Longinus,  a  de«  v^*-v7-/; 
serter  from  the  first  legioD.  That  ruffian  ^'^^i.^' 
struck  the  fatal  blov.  Herennius  and  ^^• 
Numisius^  who  had  each  the  command  of 
a  legion,  were  secured  in  chains.  Classi*- 
cus,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  entered  ther 
camp,  with  the  pomp  and  apparel  of  a  Ro- 
man commander ;  and  though  he  brought 
with  him  a  mind  prompt  and  daring,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  harangue  the  men, 
content  with  repeating  the  words  of  the 
oath.  The  soldiers  swore  fidelity  to  fhe 
empire  of  the  Gauls,  The  murderer  of 
Vocula  was  raised  to  rank  in  the  army. 
The  rest  were  rewarded  in  proportion  ta 
their  crimes.  Tutor  and  Classicus  took 
their  diflferent  shares  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Tutor  proceeded  with  a  strong 
force  to  the  Agrippinian  colony,  andj 
having  invested  the  place,  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  the  new  empire.  He  exacted  the  same 
Subtni9sion  from  the  soldiers  stationed  oa 
the  Upper  Rhine.  Classicus  marched  to 
Ma^oiitiacuni,  and,  by  his  order,  the  tri-? 
bunfes/.who,  refus(?4,  obedie^pcp  w^      put 
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took  himself  to  flight.  From  those  wl» 
.  883.  submitted,  Ci^sicus  selected  the  rndst^ 
75ft.'  diatinguished  for  their  profligacy,  and  sent 
thedi  to  the  old  camp,  with  directions  to 
promise  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  wer«- 
willing  to  sunrender,  and,  in  case  of  wilful 
obstinacy,  to  give  notice,  that  famine,  th© 
(leyouriug  sword,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
military  vengeance,  would  be  their  portion; 
To  these  instructions  the  messengers  added 
tiieir  own  example,  and  the  motives  tha^ 
influenced  their  conduct, 

.  LX.  The  besieged  were  now  in  the  last 
distress.  Their  sense  of  duty  was  still  an 
active  principle,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
famine  stared  them  in  the  face*  Between 
bcmour  and  infamj  they  were  held  in  eus* 
pense,  and  the  conflict  was  for  some  time 
undecided,  Their  store  of  provisions  was 
exhausted.  They  were  in  want,  not  only 
of  common  food,  but  even  of  such  as  ne^ 
cessity  might  suggest  They  had  lived  ott 
horse-flesb ;  tlieir  beasts*  of  burtheo  were 
cx)hsumed,  and  even  of  animals  impure 
and  filthy  none  remained.    Reduced  >tx} 
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ihk  extremity,   they  tore  up  sbmby  by  book 
the   root;  they   broke  down  twigs  and  wv^ 
branches ;   they  gathered    the    wretched  ^'m. 
herbs  that  grew  penuriously  between  the  ^^ 
stGKiea.    A  gen^rou^  band !  exhibiting,  in 
the  lart  di^treiis,  an  exapiple  of  patience 
lanid  heroic  fortitude !  Man  for  ever  m©» 
Qiorable,  if  thfey  had  not  at  last,  by  send** 
ing  deputies  to  sue  for  mercy,  tarnished 
all    their    glory*    The   haughty  Batavian*  . 
I^efosed  to  listen  to  their  supplications  till 
they  swore  fidelity  to  the  empire  of  Gaul. 
By  the  ternis  of  the  capitulation,  every  thing    ^ 
in  the  camp  was  to  be  delivered  up  to 
Givilis.     A  band  of  soldiers  was,  accord-* 
ingly,  sent  to  guard  the  money,  the  slaves, 
the  victuallers,  and  the  baggage.  .  The  le^t 
gions  marched  out  destitute  of  every  thing, 
with  a  strong  party  to  escort  them-    They 
had  not  proceeded  above  five  miles,  when 
the  Germans,  contrary  to  all  good  faith,  at^, 
tacked  them  with  sudden  fury.    The  brave 
and  resolute  died  on  the  spot ;  others  be* 
took  themselves  to  flight,  and  were  cut  off 
by  the  pursuers ;  the  survivors  made  their 
way  hack  to  the  camp.     Civilia  called  the 
behaviour  of  tlie  Germans  a  violation  of 
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BOOK    the  law  of  nations  :  but  whether  he  was 

IV.  . 

w-v-^  acting  a  part,  or,  in  fact,  had  not  sufficient 

AUG"  • 

W.  '  authority  to    restrain  a  body  of  undisci- 

^*    plined    barbarians,    must  remain   proble^ 

matical.     Having  pillaged  the  camp,  the 

Batavians  threw  in  combustibles,  and  the 

.    whole  was    reduced   to   ashes.     x4l11  who 

had  lately  escaped   from'  the  fury  of  the 

.  sword,  perished  in  the  flames. 

LXI.  CiviLis,  when  he  first  took  up 
arms  against  the  Romans,  bound  himself 
by  A  solemn  vow  faj^  according  to  the  cus* 
torn  iOf  those  barbarous  nations,  to  cherish 
the  gt*owth  of  his  hair,  which  was  now  wav^ 
ing  about  hi§  shoulders,  dishevelled,  long, 
and  red.  Thinking  himself  absolved  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  legions,  he  cut  it  short 
for  the  first  time  during  the  war.  He  is 
said  to  have  given  to  his  infant  son  some 
Roman  prisoners,  as  a  mark  to  be  levelled 
at  with  little  darts  and  arrows,  for  the  di- 
version of  a  child.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  in  the  height  of  his  zeal  for  the  empire 
of  Gaul,  he  neither  swore  fidelity  himself, 
nor  tequired  that  act  of  submission  from 
the  Batavian^s.  « He  relied   on  the  valour 


of  the  Germans ;  and  shoold  it  l^,,necesr  book. 
sary  to  contend  for  the  sovereign  power,  s..^v-^. 
he  considered  his  own  abilities,  and  his  ^g^'^ 
fame  in  arms,*  as  a  decided  superiority.  ^^^ 
Mummius  Lupercus,  the  commander  of  a, 
legion,  was  sent,  among  a  number  of  am-; 
pje  presents,  as  a  gift  to  Veleda,  a  pro-, 
phetess  of  the  Bructeriaq  nation  {bj.  She: 
ruled  over  a  laijge  tract  of  territory.  Hec 
name  was  held  in  veneration  thrdtighoub 
Germany.  The  superstition  of  the  coun* 
try  ascribed  to  numbers  of  women  a  pre» 
ternatural  insight  into  future  events  •;  and, 
inconsequence  of  that  persuasion,  inany 
have  been  revered  as  goddesses.  Veleda, 
at  that  tinje,  jv^as  the  oracle  of  Germany. 
She  had  foretold  the  success  of  her  coun- 
trymen, and  the  destructiop  of  the  legions.- 
Her  name,  in  consequence. of .  that  predic-^ 
tion,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  Lupercus 
was  murdered  on  the  road. ,  A  few  centum 
rions  and  tribunes,  who  weye  natives  of 
Gaul,  were  reserved  as  hostages  in  'th«| 
hands  of  CiviHs,  to  bind  the  alliapce .  be^t 
tween  the  two  liation^^  The  wiuter  canps 
of  the  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and  the  le-^ 
gions,  e^^cepting  one  at  M.agpntiacu.19,  andr 
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.flOOK  another  at  Vindohissa,  were  levelled  to  the 
ground,  or  diestroyed  by  fire. 
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\^'  LXII.  The  thirteenth  legion,  with  the 
atisiliaries  that  snrrendered  at  the  same 
time,  received  oidere  to  march,  on  a  day 
appointed,  from  Novesinni  to  the  colony 
of  the  l*reyefians«  The  interval  was  big 
With  anxiety,  terror,  and  distraction.  The 
dastardly  thought  of  nothing  but  the  mas* 
sacre  at  the  old  camp,  and  expected  to 
have  that  scene  renewed.  The  better  sort, 
who  ^ill  retained  some  sense  of  honour, 
lldttshed  to  see  the  humiliating  condition 
to  which  they  were  reduced.  **.  What 
"  Jkind  of  march  were  they  to  undertake? 
**  and  who  was  to  conduct  thea?  It  was 
**  their  own  act^  they  said,  that  made  the 
**^^  Barbarians  arbiters  Of  life  and  death  t 
"every  ^ing  depend:^  upon  their  will  anA 
**:  pteastuie/*  Others  cared  Jbr  nothing 
bat  itoeir  money  and  their  effects.  To 
^Ck  tip  what  they  valued  (iiOst,  iand  bmcer 
it  rontid  their  bodies,  was  their  only  em- 
pbynvettt.  Aboat  shame  and  dishonour 
Aey  felt  no  solicitude.  A  -few  prepared 
their  arms,  as  if  for  the  field  of  batt!e«. 


'Rui  facial  dft^  arrir^^  mofe  dianwl'  anA  book 
afflicting  thtoi  their  imagiiHitions  bad  re^  w^^ 
preseoted  tit/  Ja  the  camp  their  wretched  %^.^ 
a^ppearaiK^  passed  without  notice :  the  '^^^- 
^peti  ficM  and  the  glate  of  day  displayed 
Sk  scene  etf  defornaity.  .The  images  of  the 
tmperoi:9  were  toro^  down  from  the  en- 
signs ;  ahd  .the  Roman  standards^  stripped 
of , their  ;oroaments^  seecned  to  droop  itt 
dis^aee,  vMh  the  cdburs  of  thei  GauH 
fluttered  in  the  air,  and  glittered  tio  tho 
eye.  ThemArch  was  slow,  silent,  me* 
feticholyr.a.  long  and  dismal  train,,  re^ 
setnblin^  a  funeral  proces^n*  Glaudiua 
Sanctus,  a  man  deformed  by  the 'loss  Of 
an  eye,  of  a  ferocious  countenance,  ^nd 
temilrkable  stupidity,  was  their  leeuler* 
Suheir  diisgraoe  was  aggi^ated  by  the  w^ 
tbrul  of  another  legion  from  the  camp  at 
Bonn.  .  This  wretched  stete  of  captivity 
trps  xuinottred  about  the  country,  and  th» 
people  wh6  a  little  before  shoddi^*ed  aft 
the  Roman  rname^  flocked  together  in 
crowdaLto;  behold  their  rt verse  of;  forf 
timei  Tb$(  fields  werd  deserfed;,  booses 
ifdto  Wtfempty ;  a  {Hrodigidus  inultittttic 
asoenriidbd.from  all  quarters  to  Qt^y  the 
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Boc«  novelty  of  the  spectacle.    TKe  insolence 

wy^  of  the  rabble  was  more  than  the  squadroa 

^•g^\^*  of  horse,' called  Picentina  (a) I  had  pa- 

^70?*    tiehce  to  endure.    They  marched  off  m 

disdain,  directing  their  route  towards  Ma^ 

gontiacum ;  nor  could  Sanctu^,  their  com^ 

mander,    by  threats    or   menaces,    diyert 

theni   from  their  purpose.     In  their  way 

they  met  Longinus,  the  murderer  of  Vo^ 

cula,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.     By  that 

saorifice^they  began  to  expiate  their  own 

disgrace.     The  legions,   without  altering 

their  course,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  the 

Treverians,.and  pitched  their  tents  under 

the^walls.  c 

•  ,       '"  •  .'•  '  - 

LXIIL  CiviLis  and  Classicus,  elated 
with  success,  had  it  in  contemplation  td 
give  the  Agrippinian  colony  to  the  fury  of 
the  soldiers.  Their  own  natural  ferocity 
andllove  of  plunder  conspired  to. prompt 
them 'to  this  act  of  barbarity ;  'biit  motives 
of  polkgr*  counterbalanced  their  inclinai- 
tidbs.  ^  They  knew  that  bo  the  foiinders  of 
a  new  enipite  the  fame  of  clemency  is<ai^ 
'Ways  an  advantage.  -  CiTilis'  had  '•  other 
reasons':  his  son,  on  the  first  breaking,  out 
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«f  the  war,  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  book 
Agrippioians^  and  treated  with  marks  of 
Fespect.  .Civilis  felt  the  obligation,  and 
gratitude  touched  his  heart  j  but  the  na-  ^^f • 
tions  beyond  the  Rhine  saw  the  opulence 
of  the  place,  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, with  an  eye  of  envy.  They  insisted, 
that,  to  terminate  the  war,  it  was  necessary 
either  to  make  it  an  open  city  for  all  Ger- 
many, or  to  demolish  it  at  once,  and,  by 
that  stroke,  exterminate  the  Ubiafi  race. 

*  X-XIV.  The  Tencterians,  a  people 
dwdling  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  thought  fit  to  send  ambassadors  to 
the  Agrippinian  colony,  with  directions  to 
e^^plain  to  an  assembly  of  the  state  the 
sentiments  of  the  German  nations.  The 
person  among  the  deputies  most  distin- 
guished by  his  ferocity  spoke  as  follows: 
^  Tliat  you  have  restored  ^<^rselves  to 
^  your  country,  and  are  become  Germans 
^  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  we  return 
¥  thanks  to  the  gods,  whom  we  adore  in 
1^  common,  and  iq  particular  to  Mars,  the 
^supreme  of  deities.    We  congratulate 

VOL.  VI.  u 
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BOOK  "  you  on  this  ^eat  occasion  i  you  will  livet* 
wv^  ^^  henceforit^ard,  among  nations  bom  ill. 
^'sk.^* "  freedom,  and  you  will  enjoy  your  na*. 
:^JP'  **  tural  rights^  The  Romans  hitherto  Y»a» 
^f  nmsters  of  (Hir  lands,  our  liyers,  and 
"  even  of  the  elements  over  our  heads^^ 
"  They  excluded  us  from  all  intercourse 
"  with  you :  if  at  any  time  we  were  allowr 
"  ed  access  to  your  city,  it  was  under  tlm 
"  eye  of  a  guard ;  and,  what  to  a  warlite 
"  people  was  the  worst  indignity,  we  w«re, 
"  forced  to  visit  you  without  arms,  de-. 
^^  fenceless  and  almost  naked,  tay,  obliged 
**  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  favour.  Would  yoifc 
"  now  establish  our  mutual  friendship  6a 
^  a  firm  foundation?  These  are  the  am-i 
"  ditions:  demdish  the  walls  of  you*  <itty^ 
'  **  those  monuments  of  your  former  slavery*^ 
^^  Tbe^  fiercest  animals,  if  you  keep  them 
^^  ckxse  confined^  grow  mild  in  tiine^  md 
"  forget  their  nature.  Rise  at  once,  and 
^^  by  a  general  mas&acre  extirpate  thtf 
^^'  Roman  race.  Liberty  and  the  presence 
"  of.  a  master  are  inccnnpatible.  ^hetf 
"you  have  destroyed  your  enemies^  let 
"  their  goods  be  brou^t  into  a  commotr 
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•^  siiffet  iany  mail  to  think  of  his  own  {wi*  ws^ 
*^  v&te  adraiitage.  Out  common  ances-^^'^* 
**  tOfS  enjoyed  both  banks  of  the  Rhihe :  ^^' 
**  let  those  rights  be  no w^  restored.  The 
*•  use  of  li^t  and  air  is  given  by  nature 
**  jx)  us  ail,  and  the  same  liberal  hand  has 
**  Opened  to  the  brave  and  valiant  a  ifree 
"  parage  to  every  region  of  the  gldbe. 
*>  ^efive  Ifce  eufetoms  of  your  ancestors; 
*•  restore  ttie  primitive  laws,  and  renounce 
•  the  charm  of  baneful  pleasures.  l?he' 
*^  Romans,  hitherto,  have  waged  a  T«rar  of 
•*  liixury,  4nd  have  succeeded  more  by 
**  their  vices  fa/  than  by  their  valour. 
*»  Prove  youraelves  Gertnand,  shake  off 
**  tfee  yc^e  *,  be  a  regenerated,  a  brave,  * 
**  unmixed,  and  warlike  people;  you  will 
**  then  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with 
**  your  neighbours :  in  time,  perhaps,  you 
*■  may  rise  to  the  dignity  of  giving  laws  to 
*•  others." 

"  LX V.  Tn  IS  Agrippinians  desired  time  for 
defiberation.  If  they  tJompHed  with  the 
twms,  they  trembled  at  the  consequences; 
and,  ffi  theiif  present  condition,  ra  pe^emp- 

V  2 
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jBOox  tory  refusal 'was  more  than  they  dftred.  to 

.c-v^  haaard.  Their  answer  was  as  follows :  "  A« 

'^8^.^"  "  soon  as  we  perceived  the  dawn  of  return^ 

^j^'  :"  ing  liberty,  we  seized  the  opportunity^ 

f^  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  to  make 

f?  common  cause  with  you  and  the  rest  of 

f  our  German  relatives.    But  when  the 

t^  Roman  armies  are  assembling  on  every 

V  iHde,  is  that  a  time  to  demolish  our  fpiv 

V  tifications?  The  juncture  requires  that 
f '  we  should  rather  add  to  their  strengthv 
*fV  If,  heretofore,  there  have  beieU;  within* 
*f  our  territories  emigrants  from  Italy  andf" 
"  the  provinces  of  Rome,  the  i;age  of  war 
"  has  destroyed  them,  or  they  have  made' 
^  their  escape  to  their  native  home«  A»^ 
^^  to  those  who  formerly  transplanted 
^f  their  families,  and  settled ;  amongst  us>> 

they  have  ^een  for  a  long  time  part  of 
the  colpn}^  intermiKed  and  blended 
^^  with  us  by  intermarriages  ^ and  the  tie» 
"  of  consanguinity.  Their  descendant* 
"  are  our  own  progeny :  this  is  their  na- 
**  live  land,  and  this  their  coiintry.  And 
^*  are  we  now  required  to  cut  the  thrqats 
^  of  our  fatliers,  our  brothers^,  and  our 
*t  children  ?  That  black  design  cannot  be 
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¥  imputed' to  the  Tem^terians. .  A  'ftee  900^ 
?.  comxnerce  sbftH  be  established  :  »U  du^ 


A'  TT  r* 

^  ties,  that  are  a  r^sta^aint  on.  trade  and  %83.'* 
*\  liberty,   shall    be   repealed.    Our  city.  \^'^ 
^  shall   he  open  to  you,   but  with  this 
^ :  restriction  :  you   milst  corae  unarmed, 
*t  .and;  in  open  day,  that  theie  iteg«l^tion$n; 

V  at  present  ne^r  and  therefore  feeble^^ 
^^  may  gpin  aitrength  from  time,  and  gr6w> 
^ii^to  established  usage..  We  desire  that 
i*.  Civics  and   Yeleda  may  arbitrate  be^^. 

V  t\reen  -  us.    Und^  their  sancfciop  .  the 

V  treaty  shall  be;  ratified"  The  Tenctev 
jiahft'jicquiiesced.  -^mbassadoijs . w^^^  ^enU 
syith  presents  to.Ci^Us  apd  Vcite^?^^*  aoiJU 
\fy  their  .medifttiott,  aU  mattei^s  i^er^.adr: 
justed  to  ! the  satisfiacUw  of .thfti  A^ip;^^ 
^niam^  The:  deputies,  howeyer,  w^eieaot: 
^rdmijttedi  to  the:  presence  <rf  Veleda,  l\j, 
inewase.tbe  veneration  paid  to  her>  cba^; 
fifctor, ^11: access, to  her  p^rspp  was,  denied; 
^he  resided  in  the  summit  of  a^  lofty  tower.) 
^ /near  relation,  chosen  for  the  purpose^ 
«€mrveyed  to  her  the  several  questions,  and: 
firomthat  sanctuary  ^brought  back  oraqu-' 
lar  resppinses,  Hke  a  messenger  who  held' 
ebmmerpe  jvith  the  god^.  .  l.  .,   '' 
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BOO*'      liXVL  Stren&thekbd  bt)&  alliiaictf^ 

IV" 

wv^  with  the  Agrippisian  coloDy,  Civilis  turned' 
^^3?*  bi^  thoughts  to  the  neighbouring  slat«sr 
^70?'    determined,  if  gentle  measures  proved  in- 
efiectual,  to  subdue  them  by  force;    Hie 
Sunicians  faj  had  ahi^ady  submitted  to  hiS* 
»rms,  and  he  had  formed  the  youth  of  tli6 
country  capable  of  bearing  arms  i|ito  re- 
gular cohorts.    To  oppose  his   proggesi, 
Claudius  Labeo  advanced  at  the  h6ad  of 
a  considerable  body  of  Betasians^  Tun-- 
gfians,  and  Nervians,    raised  by  suddeflf 
levies.    Having  tdhen^  an  advantageousT 
post,  where   he   cofnmanded    th$  bridge 
over  the  Meuse^  he  v^tai^d  an  eufgage* 
ment;    The   batde  Was,   for  some  time^. 
feught  in  a  narrow  defile  with  doubtiil 
success,  till  the  Germans,  with  their  Udua^ 
dexterity  in  swimmings  crossed  the  river^ 
and  charged  Ldbeo's  forces  in  the  reari 
CiviUs^  with  a  bold  effort  of  cooraigey  or  in 
GOnsequenoe  of  a  piieconcerted  measure^ 
fioshqd  apiong  the  ^'Tungriang,  proclaiming 
slloud^  ^^  that,  the  <ybject  of  the  iM«r  wa» 
^^  not  to  procure  for  the  Batavians  and 
^*  Trev^ians  dominion  over  the  nations. 
^^  We  have  no  such  arrc^aace^  no  sucb 
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^  wild   ambition.    We    court  your  allt-  book 

IV 

^  anpe :  I  •  ftm  ready  to  join  you  ;  your  wv-^ 
^  general,  if  you  will;  if  not,  a  common  ^'Sn^ 
^  soldier;'  This  speech  had  its  effect  ^^• 
The  conimon  men  felt  the  impression,  and 
nheatbed  their  swords.  In  that  moment, 
Ciaqipanqs  and  Juvenalis,  the  leading 
chieftains  of  the  Tungrians,  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  whole  nation,  subr 
hutted  to  CiviliB.  Labeo  made  hL)  escape^ 
The  Betasians  and  the  Nervians  in  lika 
sm^nner  surrendered.  Civilis  incorporated 
ihem  with  his  army,  and,  in  a  tide  of  suor 
eess,  sfLW  his  strength  increasing  every  day* 
!I9ie  adjacent  nations  were  overawed  by  tha 
torror  of  his  arms,  or  voluntarily  entered 
into  the  confederacy. 

LXVII»  MsAif WHILE,  Julius  Salnnus, 
having  destroyed  all  public  monuments  of 
4Jbe  alliance  fa)  between  Borne  and  the 
Xipgones,  eaused  himself  to  be  procIaim«> 
«i  by  the  title  of  Caesar.  He  put  himself, 
soon  after,  ati:he  head  of  an  undiscipline4 
multitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  march^ 
ad  against  the  Sequanians  (b)^  a  neigh** 
bouring    state,    at    that  time  faithful  to 
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sooK  Rome.    The  Sequanians  did  not  declinid 

IV 

Aw-v^  the  conflict.  Fortune  favoured  the  justet 
^*8«3.^*  cause.  The  Lingones  were  defeated.  Tht 
^7^*  rashness  with  which  Sabinus  rushed  on  td 
the  attack,  was  equalled  by  nothing  but 
the  precipitation  with  which  he  fled  the 
field.  He  escaped  to  a  cottage,  and,  in 
order  to  spread  a  report  of  his  death,  set 
fire  to  the  place.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  perished  in  the  flames.  He  lived 
nine  years  afterwards.  The  various  arts 
by  which  he  protracted  his  days,  and  the 
subterraneous  places  in  which  he  lay  con- 
cealed, together  with  the  constancy  of  his 
friends,  and  the  memorable  example  of 
his  wife  Epponina  (c)^  shall  be  recorded 
in  their  proper  place.  The  victory  obtain«- 
ed  by  the  Sequanians  checked  the  progress 
of  the  war.  The  states  of  Gaul  began  to 
think  with  moderation,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  law  of  nations  and  th^  faith  of  subsist- 
ing treaties^  The  people  of  Rheims  ^dj 
set  the  example. .  By  a  proclamation  dis^ 
persed  through  Gaul,  they  summoned  a 
<ionvention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
provinces,  in  order  to  consult  which  was 
most  for  the   general  interest,:  a  settled 
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fieaLce^  or.  a  vigorous  e0brt  for  the;  recovery  Boot 

of  their  liberty*  w^ 

A.  u.a 

LXVm.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  "^^^ 
these. transactions,  exaggerated  always  be^ 
ybnd  the  truth,  kept  Mucianus  in  a  state 
of.  anxiety.  .  He  had  already  appointed 
'Annius  Gallus  and  Petilius  Cerealis  to 
jcommand  the  German  armies ;  but,  though 
-they  weite  both  officers  Of  distinguished 
merit,  there  was  reason*  to  fear  that  they 
-would  prove  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the 
war.  Rome,  at  the  sime  time,  could  not 
be  left  without  a  ruler.  From  the  un^ 
Jbridled  passions  of  Domitian  every  thin^ 
was  to  be  apprehended.  Antonius  Primus 
tind  Arrius  Varus  were  both  suspected. 
The  latter  commanded  the  praetorian 
guards,  and,  by  consequence,  had  arms 
and  men  in  his  power.  Mucianus  removed 
him  from  his  office,  and,  to  soften  his  fall, 
made  him  superintendent  of  the  public 
granaries..  To  reconcile  Domitian,  tJb^ 
known  friend  of  Varus,  to  the  measure,  h^ 
.  gave  the  vacant  post  to  Arretinus  Clemens, 
a,  man  nearly  related  to  the  house  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  high  in  favour  with  the  young 
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BOOS  priiiee.  His  fstber,  in  the  reign  of  CAli^* 
WW  gula,  held  the  same  command,  with  con«- 
W  siderable  reputation.  The  name,  Muci- 
^i^'  5«ni&  observed,  woiiM  be  welcome  to  the 
fioldiers;  and  the  new  officer,  tfaou^  a 
member  of  the  senate,  wonid  be  aUe  tt> 
discbarge  the  duty  of  both  stations.  Au 
expedition  against  the  Germans  was  now 
a  settled  measure.  The  principal  men  at 
Home  had  notice  to  attend  the  army. 
Numbers  offered  themselves  with  viqws  of 
ambition.  Domitian  and  Mucianus  pro- 
|>ared  to  set  out,  but  with  different  mo- 
•tivtesj  tihe  prince  with  the  ardour  of  youth^ 
.panting  for  liie  novelty  of  enterprise ;  Mu^ 
cianus,  wiUi  studied  delays,  endeavouring 
to  protract  the  time,  in  onder  to  allay  die 
impetuosity  of  Domitian.  A  young  maa 
of  his  rank,  hufrled  away  by 'his  passi<Mis^ 
<a  misled  by  evil  conn$ellors,^  mighi,  at 
4he  head  of  the  army,  so  embarrass  ev^y 
things  that  it  would  be  impossible  either 
to  wage  war  'with  advantage,  or  to  coiv 
dude  an  honourable  peace. 

Two  of  the  vietoriou»  legions^  namely,  the 
^ixth  and  eighth,  with  Uie  tventy-first  f»>m 
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the  ViteUiaa  party,  and  the  seoond  irem  book 
tiie  foroe»   lately  raised^   hod   oraers   to  v^w 
Qiarch  into  Gaul  by  different  routes ;  some  ^'J^.* 
ever  the  Peaiue  and  Cottian  Alps^  and   ^^' 
ottiefs  ovn  the  Graian  mountains.    Tfaef 
fiiutteei^tli  legion  was  recaalled  from  Bri-- 
tiain,  and  thie  fiixth  and  tenth  from  Spain. 
Alarmed  hy  tlieiie  preparations,  the  states 
b£Ganl,  already  disposed  to  pacific  mea^^ 
flUfeSy  held  a  convention  at  Rheims*    Thcf 
deputies  of  the  Titeverians  attended  the 
Meeting)   and   with   them  TulUus  Vale&«i 
tixiiss,  a  £er.ce  iilcendiaryy  aod  the  most  ao* 
tii?«  promote  of  the  war.  in  ia  speech  pre* 
^affid  for  iJie  purpose,  he  poured^orth  a 
lorrent  of  declanuition,   abbuoding  with 
ill  the  topics  of  invclctiv^e  u£aially  uf|;ed 
against  the  authority  of  extensive  toipiras^ 
ind  all  t^e  injurious  reflections  that  could 
be^  ieast  oii  the  Roman  name.    To  in^amife 
sedition  was  the  talent  of  the  raati;  ;  Posh 
$Gsamg  a  daritig  ■  genius  and  a  4w4iu}ent 
Tei«>of  elbqu^ice,  no;w0Dder  thaii  he  mbs 
^fav4>urite  orator  of  the  vulgar*  r  /^    ' 

LXIX«  JfTLitJs  Ai7SP£x,a'Ieading  dkief 
anlobg  the  people  iof  Rheitns^  rose  in  op- 
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BOOK  positioh  to  the  Treverian.  He'  painted) 
v..v^  forth  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  ihe 
^J^.^*  blessings  of  peace.  "  Nations/'  he  said, 
^?"  **  might  be  involved  in  all  the  calaniities 
^  of  war  by  men  of  no  account  in  the  field*^ 
^^^  The  coward  may  begin  hostilities,  but 
**  the  brave  and  valiant  are  left  to  shed 
^  their  blood  in  the  quarrel.  Even  theA. 
^'  the  Roman  legions  were  advancing,  and) 
^*  to  oppose  them  would  be  a  vain  at-; 
♦*  tempL^'  He  urged  the  faith  of  treaties^ 
and  by  that  consideration  succeeded  witit 
men  of  sober  judgement:  the  young  Awl 
ardent  were  restrained  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  approaching  danger.  All  admired 
the  spirit  of  Valentinus,  but  the  advice  oi 
Auspex  was  adopted.  The  states  of  Gaiil 
had  not  forgot,  that,  in  the  commotiona 
excited  by  Vindex,  th^  Treverians  :  And 
Lingones  /"a/ had  sided  with  .Verginius^ 
and.  that  conduct^  was  still  felt  with  :.re* 
sentment.  The  mutual  jealousy  with 
idiicb.the  several  provinces  beheld  each 
other,  was  still  another  reason  to  prevent 
their  acting  in  concert.  "  Who  was  to 
^  have  the  conduct  of  the  war?  Under 
^-^^  whose  auspices  were  the  troops  to  lak^ 
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*•  the  field?  And,  if  their  e&rts  were  3ook 
?*  crowned  with  success,  where  were  they,  vj^ 
V  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire  ?"  By  this  ^'^ip' 
spirit  of  emulation  all  were  thrown  into  ^^^^^ 
violent  debate ;  they  had  gained  no  vic- 
tory, and  yet  were  quarrelUng  for  thcf 
spoils.  One  state  talked  of  its  alliances; 
^mother  was  rich  and  powerful;  a  third 
boasted  of  its  ancient  origin,  and  all  witb 
arrogance  claimed  the  Superiority.  The 
result  was  a  general  resolution  to  prefer 
their  present  condition  to  the  uncertain 
^sue  of  a  dangerous  war.  Letters  were 
dispatched  to  the  Treverians  in  the  name 
of  the  states  of  Gaul,  requiring  them  to 
by  down  their  arms,  while  repentance 
might  obtain  their  pardon,  and  th^ir, 
friends  were  ready  to  solicit  for  thenj^) 
Valentinus  opposed  all  terms  of  accom-; 
modation.  His  countrymen,  by  his  adf 
yice,  w^re  degf  to  all  remonstrances.  But 
war  was  not  the  talent  of  their  leader,. 
Skilled  in  debate,  he  was  a  factious  de^; 
magogue,  and  an  inactive  soldier. 

LXX.  The  exertions  of  the  Treveriand^^ , 
the  Lingones,  and  other  revolted  states,^ 


ftoos  irere  in  no  {}ro{x>riio!i  to  theix&ptaHajic^  of 
'    ttie  oeca^oi!;    Between  their  gsnethh  no 


^^3.^'  coacertfed  platt»  no  unioft  of  oouns^lsJ.' 
*%?'  GlviliS  tfiiYersed  the  defiles  «fid  detioti* 
parts  of  Beigia  ^«J,  with  n*  object  in  view 
}mt  that  of  making  Labeo  his  prisoner^  of 
fencing  hiin  to  fly  the  tonntry.  Cla^sicti* 
loitered  away  the  time  in  indotenee;  please 
ed  with  his  imaginary  empire,  and  sway- 
feg  a  ftcjeptre  not  yet  in  hk  pos^sesaioh/ 
Even  Tutor  neglected  to  secure  thd  bd^ks^ 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  passes  of  th«» 
Alps.  In  the  <mean  time^  the  one  an^ 
twentieth  legion,  by  the  way  of  VindO"^ 
nissa^  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  Sextiliu* 
Felix,  with  the  auxiliary  cohort*,  forcetf 
his  way  throng  Khtetia  (b).  tie  was  joini' 
ed  by  a  sqliadron  of  horse,  embodied  first 
by  Vitellios,  and  afterwards  listed  under 
Vespasian.  Their  commanding  officer  WA« 
Julius  Briganticus,  whose  mother  was  the 
sister  of  Citilis.  The  uncle  and  the  nephew 
hated  each  other ;  and,  as  is  often  the  case- 
in  family  quarrels,  their  animosity  wa§ 
deep,  envenomed,  and  implacable.  Tutor 
found  means  to  augment  his  army  by  new 
musters  m  the  country  Of  the  VangiohfeSf  d^^- 
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tte  Caracdtianft,  and  TribocilDfli  ^  He.add^  book 

'  iv 

ed  a  body  of  Roman  veterans^  both  l^oi^:  v«*-v^^ 

and  foot,  whom  he  had  either  inYeigled  by  ^'gaa.^* 

prinnises,  or  compdled  by  menac«3«    A  ^^i^^- 

cohort  detached   by  Se^^tilius    Felix   ap« 

peai^ed  in  sight*    The  veteran  IegioKkarie» 

piit  tibe  whde  corps  to  tie  sword ;  but  see*, 

ing  the  appftmch  of  Robian  generals  and  a 

RoiQ&n  army,  they  went  over  to  that  $ide> 

acid  by  a  second  desertion  atoned  for  the 

difi^ace  of  the  ^nU    The  Tribocians,  the 

Yangiones,  and  the  Garacatians^  followed 

their  example. 

Tutor,  being  now  deserted  by  all  buthis^ 
countrymen  th«  Trev^ians,  thought  it  bfesrt 
to  make  his  retreat.  He  avoided  Magon^ 
tiacmn,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  ta 
Bingium  (dj^  where^  living  destroyed  the 
bridge  over  the  river  NaVa  f€*J\  h&  th<^ght 
himsdif  posted  to  advantage.  Fdix,  with 
a  cohort  uisder  bis  Command,  hung  closely 
on  his  rear.  Having,  ibund  a  fo^dabfe 
place,  his  men  crossed  the  river,  and 
riuilied  oil  to  the  aittack.  ^  Tutor  w^l  put 
to  the  rout,  and  totttty  Jdofe^lbed;  Tilir 
Tro^eriaufi^  struck  ititk  tisxror,  laid  dmufy 
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BOOK  their  armsyand  dispersed  themselves  about 
c^sA^  the  country.  Some  of  their  chiefs,  to- 
'^•g^;^'  claim  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  submission^ 
^^:  fled  for  refuge  to  such  states  as  had  not. 
joined  the  revolt.  The  legions  which- 
had  been  removed,  as  already  mention- 
ed, from  Nov€;sium  and  Bonn  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Treverians,  seized  their  op- 
portunity to  renew  their  oath  of  fidelity  to, 
Vespasian.  Valentinus  was  absent  in  som& 
other  quarter.  He  returned,  breathing 
vengeance,  and  bent  on  new  commotions ; 
but  the  legions  quitted  the  country,  and 
pursued  their  route  to  (/^  Mediomatricum, 
a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome.  By  the  zeal 
and  ardour  of  Tutor  and  Valentinus,  the 
Treverians  were  once  more  incited  to  take 
up  arms.  To  strengthen  the  band  of  union 
by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  pardon,  they 
murdered  Herennius  and  Numisius,  two 
comdoanders  of  legions ;  and  by  that  ex-^; 
ploit  hoped  to  rouse  the  desperate  valour 
of  their  countrymen. 

LXXI.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  war; 
when  Petilius  Cerealis  reached  Magontia- 
aum.    By  his  arrival  the  face  of  things  wai^' 
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dtLkuged.    That  general,  alvrajs  eager  to  book 
give  battle, '  and,  by  his  natural  temper,  • 
more  disposed  to  hold  the  enemy  in  eon- 
tempt  than  to  prevent  a  surprise,  haratigued^ 
his  men,    and   by  his  manly  eloquence: 
inspired  them  with  new  ardour.    He  de- 
sired that  they  would  hold  themselves  in 
rieadiniess  for  action,  as  he  was  resolved  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  that  offered; 
The  levies,  which  had  been  raised  in  Gaul^ 
he  ordered   back  to  their  own  country, 
with  directions   to  publish  every  where^' 
that  thelegions  were  Sufficient  to  defend 
the  empire ;  and^  therefore,  that  the  allies « 
might  return  to'  the  employments  of  peace^ 
secure  from  danger,  since  the  Rqman  ar« 
mies  had  takiefh  the  field.    By  this  message* 
t^  Gauls  were  wrought  to  a  more  padfib 
temper    Their  young  men  being  thrn're^-* 
stored  to  their  country,  they  felt  their  tri- 
bute  lighter;    and,\  their   service i  bdng 
no  longer  wanted,  tJieir  seal  rose  in  pro-> 
portion.' 

Civilis  and  Classicus  saw  the  sad  reverse 
of  their  affairs.  Tutor  was  defeated,  tiie' 
Treverians  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  fortune 
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BOOK  began  to  smile  on  tbei  Roman  arim*    In 
v.,^  ibis  distress^  they  drew  together  their  scat* 
^gj^/^^tered  forces;  taking  care>  in  the  n^aiu 
^^^*  time,  to  warn  Valentinus,    by.  i!epea.ted 
messengers,  not  to  stand  the  .hazard  of  a 
decisive  en^geinent*      Cerealisr  was  the 
,    more  impEatient  to  strike  a  sudden  blow.. 
He  dispatched  ptoper  officers  to  Mfdio* 
matricum,  ^vith  orders  to  bring  forward  the- 
legions  from  that  place,  by  the  shortest^, 
rpute.    Having,  in  the  mean  time,  united 
the  soldiers   stationed   at   Miigpntiacumi 
urith  the  forces  whidi  he  brought  with  him 
from  Italy,  he  proceeded  by  rapid  marches^ 
and  in  three  days  arrived  at  Rigodulum  (aj^ 
At  that  place  Valentinus,  at  the  head  of  a 
Iai|;e  body  of  Treverians,  had  taketi:  post 
in  a  strong  situation,  defended  on  one  side 
by.the  Moselle^  and  in  other  part^  inclp<» 
sed  by  mountains.    To  the  na^tural  strei^th 
pf  the  place  he  added  A  deep  fossis^.  and  a^ 
Mmpart  of  .stones,  piled  on  one.a^oth^'i' 
The  Roman  general  was  determined,  to  sur- 
mount all  difficulties.    He  ordered  the  in- 
&ntry  to  rash  on  to  the  assault^  while 
the  cavahy  gained  the  h^her  grouiM^^    He 
despised  an  enemy  consi»tii]^  of  iiew  levies  r 
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an  undueiplitoed  amj,  to  whokn  their  fi^iv  900k 
tiimti€»s.Qon}d'  ghre,  no  ^vantag^  ivl^h-  viw 
]toiii^  valow  waft  not  aJt>Ie.  t^  jepi^^n^r/  ^Si? 
The  &r$l  «s0ej»t  was  difficult.  XEofj'SAfQe  ^^ 
^iHe  the.  soldiers  were  retarded  by  therudis-^ 
jBi<e  ifeapeinis  of  the  enemy  i  bitkt  in  spite  of 
ttery.  obst^le  they  gained  the  snnimit. 
A  dosa  engagement  fii^lowed.    TM  Baiv 
harianai  w«ere  hnrled  headlong  from  ikt 
iteep,  as  if  thi^r  fortifications  tumhled 
downiil' ruins.    In  the  mean  time  »  party 
4?f  the  cavalry,  having  cticled  mmtd  the 
amootb  edges  of  the  hilVmide:4^c^p<iiiF 
«ipal  Belize  chie6  prison^v  of  wittw.witli 
Vaientkms^  their  genetali  in  the  itamheci.r: 

LXXIL  On  the  foUowiog^diiy .{^emOli 
enter«diti^e  capital  of  the  TrereiSlins. : Tb« 
$Qldieia  panted;  for  the  ilestructioji  of  the 
city>  *^  B;.fi^^thft;Uictlicpla!C0  ofiQha^iou 
^  aiid>i(^  Ttitor.  By  .them  j^'  legioot  h^ 
t  been  ^egod,  and  mas^iicne^.  -  WatUt 
**  w»iif;thft  guilt  of -Gremona?:  llH^fmfQih 
% iMostfe.city.  :<diadbed"1iic:  eaveedr.jDf  a:vi(h 
1^  torii^iift  army  ibr  a- 8uiigl^iitght^:i«e^;/<M( 
^■:  ikmtt  0fience»  waai  sxisept  frsrik  theibosom 
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SDOK  ^'iiig  on  '1be>  c€iBfiAe»  of^Gieiinaity,  be 
mXA^  **  allowed  td  subsist,' a3id>e«<e«i^ to  -floii>« 
■^wB.^  "risji,  rick 'With  the-  spoil  «f '  {ilutidered 
^^  '^  fu«iiie8,^and'ireeking"witli^'the  Mood  of 
^^i^ugbtered  g«klet<als^'  !Letit^-booty>bft 
''^  added  -lo^ilite  publiG«tiiBasure<¥ibt|t  let  ^e 
*•*  fikwse  be  wrapt  in  flames,  and  <tlier  wiiDl» 
^'  **.coJo*iy -laid  in  ruins.    That/j^st  i«¥«iig^ 

*^iwoirid  atone  for  the  loss'df  sojOianif'Ro- 
^ijian  camps.  -  The-sold«eri)ask  n«  mqre/^ 
Cerettliil  df«^«d  thecditteque^ceiof  bnifeiw 
hig>' lilsaittiy'to^taliate  by ^i» of Jcnieltyv 
whii^,'  (Ae>ki^ew^!  wbiild  brand  bi»  name 
wlikitfAany;>  ^e  di«!qked>ftheofHt7Jof. l]|u> 
men/ andi  th&y  ^  ob^«d^,' , ;  ISie -ra^  <^  -  dvif 
war  was  over,  and  against  foreign  enemies 
tkfere  wks^.not^iag'to  bmlUttcfcHbieisoIdiilr's 
minH^*^  ffltetenfaiivbeskJei^^tfMothi^iaibjebty 
^tlbouched  eVe«y  ^irttWi^  ctMipassida, 
lite  ki^dnst  firadiiM^iUcmiitticniri  preseptJ 
•da  spectable  tndy  Wne^tthed;  Cdiisciitu  «f 
lbi»ir«guiU^;tbey  littibd:  iwitW  tfaeib  e^es^xed 
oftllbe  ^Hnd.  BetMebh  tfae'ti^^aimiiei^ 
iibvi»uttialA8altttatbd>^^pia<8cd.' .  iWAti  mkd 
ift  idiigmcd  h^ard '  tlM»^  wotds  (^f  oonsoiatibtf 
firomHibeit  fHend^j  .«iidtinad«  no  ariswei*; 
TbiQ^^^^M'W  s^ieik^'<itf  tiw&r  teiitej 'wiabi^' 
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tilg  to  hide  themsehrea  frcrtn  thefaee^  of  aopfs; 
day;.  Fearniftde  no  part  of  their  dtstress^  v-^rv^ 
They  felt.theiaferay  of  their  conduct^  aiid^'sga. 
shame  and  anguish  of  heart  overwhelmed  7©,*^ 
them.  Evenihq  men  whb  were  fliished 
with  thedr  r^oeat  victory »  stood  at  gaze  iit 
ihute  sua^nishment.  They  pitied  their  •  fel« 
Jow-sQldfiers,  but  did  not  dare  to  raise  theiir 
JToices  in:  their  favour.  They  showed  their 
-compassion  by  their  pathetic  silence,  and 
interceded  for  them  with  their  tears.  Ce« 
^realis  removed  all  cause  of  apprehension. 
^He  declared  that  all  that  had  happened; 
lather  in  consi^quenoe '  of  dissensions  among 
the  superior  cheers,  by  sedition  among  the 
soldiers,  or  the  treachery  of  the  enemy,  was 
the  effect  of  fatal  necessity^  ,  "  Butnow,^ 
;h^  said,  ."  the  revolted  soldiers  are  once 
^'  ^  more  the  soldiers  of  their  country.  From 
I'  this  day  you  ate  enlisted  in  the  s^viceJ, 
andf  from  this  day  you  are  bound  -  by'  the 
oatt  of  fidelity.  The  emperor  has  forgot 
all  that  has  happened,  and  your  general 
•**  willfemember  nothing.^'  The  penitent 
4nroof)s  w^e  admitted  into  the  qamp;  and 
the  general  gave  out  in  orders  to  every 
^csMUpaiiy,   that  no  man  should  presume. 
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K)6k  iipon  $.rsy  occattoit,  public  or*  private,  to 

TV  '  ' 

<Jvv  itieiition  the  reTOlt  of  the  ^B;ions,  or  tb9 
^'sss.*^'  disastenthat  happened  afterwards. 

LXXIIi*  6erbalis,  without  loss  of 

time,  ealled  an  assembly  &i  tbe  Tmv^nam 

find' Linfgofies.    'Hi»  speech' was  ;to  die  fid* 

Jowing'^ect  f  ♦*  Eloquendeis  notmy-pro- 

**  «jrihc©  t  it  is  a  taleot'wluch  I  neter  eul; 

^tivated.    ArMS'bave'be^  my  profeKioQ*: 

«*  itt  the^'fleW  <)f  battle  I  hai^ei^ven  you 

*'  prcfof-jof  Homan  ^otn*.     But  words, 

*f  and  wbat  you  call  eloqi^itee,  axe,  in 

♦*  your  estimation,  superior  gifts,  of  power 

*'  to  change  the  colours  of  good  and  evil, 

**  ItiS'iiottyy  the  natnre  (^things  <iiatyoti 

**form  youir  judgement:  the  tipeech  of  a 

**  sedttiouA  inceniiiary  has  moire  weight 

*^  «ad  influearee:    But  a  iew  plun  words 

**  inay  prove  a  'seasonable  antidote.     'I 

**  slrall,  thear€^re,  eicplmn  myself  tb  yon 

♦*  on  certain  points,  which,  ttow  tbe  war 

♦*  is  over,  it  will  be  more  jrottr  iiBrterest  to 

^  hear,  than  mine  to  enforce.    When  the 

**  Roman igenetals at thehead  of  tbdr  jeM- 

^' mies  entered  your  territories,  and  tfie 

♦*otber  provinces  of  Gnul,  they  weienei- 
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<<  ther  led  by  their  own  itmbition,  nor  the  Booi: 

IV 

**  lu«t  of  conquest.  They  were  invited  by  a^.^^ 
"  your  ancestors^  at  that  time  torn  by  in-  ^'^Ys.*^ 
"  testine  divisions,  and  driven  to  the  brink  ^^(P* 
^*  of  ruin.  You  had  called  the  Garaan% 
^*  to  your  aid,  and  tbosie  Barbarians  proved 
"  the  worst  of  tyrants :  they  enslaved, 
*'  without  distinction,  those  who  invited 
^^  them,  and  those  i^ho  resisted.  The  bat- 
^*  ties  which  Rome  has  fought  with  thfe 
•^  Teuton^s  (a)  and  the  Cimbrians,  need 
"not  be  mentioned.  Her  wars  in  Uer- 
"  many,  and  the  toil  and  vigour  of  her 
♦*  legions,  with  the  various  events  tliat 
**  followed,  are  all  sufficiently  known.  H 
"  the  legions  seized  the  banks  of  the  Rhinti, 
!"  can  the  defence  of  Italy  be  deemed  the 
*•  motive?  The  protection  of  Gaul  was  the 
•^object,  that  another  Ariovistus  (h)  may 
"  not  aspire  to  reign  over  you.  And  do 
"  you  now  imagine  that  Civilis,  or  the 
**  Batavia]»,  or  the  nations  beyond  the 
"  BiUne,  have  that  ai&ction  for  you  and 
**  yowr  wdfare  which  your  fare&tber& 
*^  never  experienced  irom  their  ancestors? 
^  The  same  motives  that  first  incited  the 
^*  Germans  to  cross  the  Rhine,  wiii  ever 
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*' subsist:  anibition,  avariee,  and  the  love 
*•  of  new  settlements, .  will  be  perpetual 
'^  incentives.  The  Germans  will  be  ready, 
^*  at  all  times,  to  change  their  swampy 
♦*  fens  and  barren  deserts  for  your  fertile 
*^  plains  and  fruitful  valleys.  On  your 
•^  own  soil  they  wish  to  lord  it  over  you^ 
*^  They  come  to  ravage  your  lands,  and 
^*  liberty  is  the  pretext.  But  the  rights  of 
^^  man,  and  other  speciou!(  names,  are  the 
^^  language  of  all  who  want  to  usurp  domi* 
^*  nion  over  others. 


LXXIV.  *^  Your  country,  till  you  pilt 
^  yourselves  under  our  protection,  was  At 
**  at  all  times  harassed  with  wars,  and  op- 
**  pressed  by  tyrants.  Rome  has.  been 
**  often  insulted,  often  provoked,  by  the 
**  unruly  spirit  of  the  Gauls;  and  whAt 
*^  has  been  the. use  of  her  victories?  She 
^*  required  no  more  at  your  hands  than 
"  what  was  necessary  for  the  aid  of  a 
^^  government  that  defends  and  protects 
*^  you  fa).  To  maintain  the  tranquillity  of 
f^ nations,  arms  are  necessary;  soldiett. 
^*  must  be  kept  in  pay ;  and  without'  ^ 
>^  tribute  from  the  provmces,  how  ai€.8i)ip^ 
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/*  plies  to  be  raised  ?  In  common* with  the  book 
'^  IV.  • 


•*  citizens  of  Rome,  you  enjoy  every  bene- 
**  fit.  Our  legions  are  often  commanded  ^'^^p' 
*'  by  you;  you  are  governors  of  your  own  ^^^' 
.^'  provinces,  and  even  of  bthers  subject  to 
**  the  empire.  All  posts  of  honour  are 
"  open  to  you ;  nothing  is  precluded.  Does 
^'  a  virtuous  prince  reign  at  Rome ;  though 
:^^  placed  at  a  distance,  you  feel  the  mild- 
:"  ness  of  his  government.  Does  a  tyrant 
"  uule  with  an  iron  rod,  his » weight  is  felt 
**  by  those  immediately  within  his  reach. 
^V  Natural  evils,  such  as  incessant  rains, 
**  and  barren  seasons,  you  are  forced  to 
^*  bear  fbj:  political  evils,  such  as .  the 
.•*  avmceand  prodigality  of  princes,  should 
^*  in  like  manner  be  endured.  As^  long  as 
>V there  are  men,  thene  will  be  vices.  But 
••*  vice  is  not  without  interruption.  Better 
•^  times  succeed, land  the  virtue  of  a  good 
;**  prince  atones'for  aixt^j^dent  evilg.  j&it, 
•**  perhaps,  you  expect  from  Tutor  and  from 
-^*«  Classicus  a  mild  and  equitable*  vreign. 
."Under  their  auspices >archiies..n)!i«t  ;be  . 
-<•  raised  \to  r^pei  .the  Germany  0pd  the 
<•  Britons ;  » awl  thifli,  you  f^ft^i. ,  yriUv  be 
**  don^  with.  Jitter. t&x^t^aii  you  pay,  at 
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BOOK  "  preMttt.  Orertura  the  Roman  poiref, 
%J^  '^^  (niay  the  gods  av^rt  so  dire  a  calamity!) 
^'8?3.^*  **  and  what  think  you  will  be  the  conse* 
A^'  **  quenee  ?  The  nations  will  rise  in  ann^, 
**  and  the  world  will  be  a  theatre  of  waf . 
^*  Dtiring  a  space  of'  eight  hundred  years, 
•*  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  empire  has  been 
**  raised  by  the  valour  of  the  legions,  and 
"  a  series  of  victories ;  nor  can  that  fabric 
"  be  nent  from  its  foundation,  without 
*^  burying  ^slll  who  prevail  against  it  ift 
-  6n6  gefiet^l  ruin.  In  that  scene  of  wild 
^*  commotion,  Gaul  wiH  be  the  sufferei^. 
^^  You  ba«te  gold  atfd  riches,  those  great 
**  incentives  of  attbition,  and  the  prime 
**  cause  of  war.  Peace  is  your  interest. 
*•  Cherish  it,  therefore,  and  honour  the  city 
**  of  Rome ';  a  city,  that  j^otects  her  sub- 
**  jects,  a«id  is  ever  ready  to  receive  the 
**  con«|uer«i'  upon  equal  terms  with  hct 
^^  own  native  inhabitants.  Take  warning 
**fibm  your  own  experience:  you  havfe 
^^  kn6wn  the  smiles ':and  the  frowns  of  for- 
**  tuliie;  iit<will  now  be  yours  to  show  that 
^^  5'oii  ba'Ms  die  Wisdom  to  prefer  to  a  rc^ 
^  v6\ti  whitth  inay  imrolve  you  all  in  ruin, 
a.  pacific  temper^  and  a  due  regard  to 
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^ymoF  awn   iirtemal  happiness.''     This  book 
speech  reviv^  the  drooping  s{Mrits  of,  the  wrv^ 
Gauls.    They  expected  to  be  treated  with  '\^.^' 
rigour^  and  their  fears  were  dissipated.  ^^' 

LXXV.  The  Romans  Wjeore  in  posses* 
^n  of  the  Treverian  state,  when  Cerealis 
received  letters  from  Civilis  and  ClaisicoSs 
in  substance  as  follows :  ^^  Vespasian  is  no 
*^  more ;  though  the  secret  is  suppressed 
**  with' care,  the  fact  is  well  known.  Italy 
*^  and  Rome  are  reduced  to  the  last  et^ 
^  tremity  by  their  awn  dissensions.  Do- 
^  mitian  and  Mucianus  are  high-soundidg 
^*  names^  ^t  signify  nothing.  If  Cereatts 
^*  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  <6f  Gaul,  CJ- 
^  v3»  and  Glassicus  would  rest  contented 
^  vnth  the  Batavian  dmninions.  If  hh 
**  preferred  the  dedsion  of  the  sword,  they 
^*  were  willing  to  try  thfe'  fortune  of  the 
**  ield/'  To  this  message  Cerealis  i«turti- 
ed  no  answer,  but  saat  the  letter^  and  th'e 
person  that  brought:  it,  to  Dotnittati. 
Meanwhile,  the  Bait>su^ns,  in  detached 
patties,  dame  pouring  down  from  every 
quarter.  Cerealis  was  censured  forsuffef^ 
ing  an  army  to  be  asseml^d,  when  fie 
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jBooK  might  have  attucked  the  cmemjr  in  sq>arat^ 
.v^w  dWisioQs,  before  they  fofmed  a  iunction; 

A    TT    C* 

'823.  *  a^  ^^^  ^vc^  neglected  to  fortify  his  .camp^ 
^^<?-   and  at  last  contented  hiinsetf  with  a  fosse 
and  a  palisade;. 

LXXVI.  TiiE  chiefs  of  4he  German  ar- 
.my;  were  divided. in  opinion : about  their 
I  future  operations. :  Civilis  was  for  waiting 
till  the  nations  arrived  frdmjthia  other.sidfc 
^of  the  Rhine.  "  The  Romans/'  he^fiaid, 
."  would  shrink  with  terror  fr«ii.the*  ap- 
.**  proach  of  those,  gallant  wartiors.  The 
/•  Gauls  weSre  of  no  account ;  a  race  of 
,"  dastards,  aod  the  ready  prey -to -the  con- 
.*'  queron  The  Belgians  are  the  strength 
:^Vof  their  nation.;  and  yet  thosestateb  are 
'^^  either  in  arms  against  thk  Bosnans,  or 
♦*  with  us,  in  their  hearts/"  Tntos  opposed 
'this  advice.  »  **  By  protracting  the  wdr, 
>**  the  enemy  would  gain  timejto  anient 
-^Vtheir  army»  -Their  legions  wece  advan*- 
,.^*  qing  ©n  every  side. '  One. was  already/ar- 
:"  rived  frpm.  Britaifiip.  others  Mrqre:  on; their 
♦*  march  from  Spain,  £^nd  more  frojn  tMly; 
.  *\  all  hardy  veterans,  ipiuc^d  to;the  -fatigue 
'/^  ap4  the  perils  of.  war. .  Tile  G^nstaotf, 
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^^Htfr  whbm  we  are  desired  to  wait,  are  book 

IV* 

*^Stranger4  to  di9ci()line?\- men  tiitocctte-  v*^v^ 
*^t6i*ted  to  obey  ^heir  yflficers,   without  ^'823.^" 
•Manjy*  other  guide 'than  their  own  caprice,  ^^(P; 
^liaadUhb -impulse  of  thfc  moment*/  Bip- 
"  sides -this,  l^ey  area  venal  race;  money 
*^^&  their-  passfon,  and  with  those  sinews  of 
^  war  l^e  Romans  are  best  prdvided.    And' 
*^  wh^n^  the  price  of  inactivity  is.  equal  to'   . 
*^tlie-;  wages  of  war,t  what  soldier  will  not* 
^^  prefer  the  former  ?  If  we  offer  battle, 
***what  fdrbo' has  Cerealis  to  bring  against  - 
"  us  ?  His  legions  are  the  poor  remains  of 
•^'th^  German   army,  the  *  refuse  of  the 
•^  sword,  ail  lately  bound  by  solemn  oaths: 
•A  to  the  enapire  of  th*  Gauls,    On  wJiaJt 
^idbes«  the  Roman ifound  his  hopes?-  Hfe 
-^  pit  to  the  rout  an  undisciplined  hahdfill 
•*io^iiienrunder  tfae^cbnduct  of  Valentiniiis  t 
^'buti  that  very  drciimstarice  will  be » las         ^ 
^fcbin.  '  SThe  general  and  his  army. are  in- 
*?spired  with  afit  of  valour,  and  will  soon- 
^  ^^liaMe  reason' to  rejpent  of  their  rashness.: 
^t^JCieb  KknikdUzardi  aa  engagement :  it  tvill 
^"^Mofqlm^wiSd  Valentihus^i  a  young  orator, 
1S#&eaht:in:  widttd's^^  but  of  no  skill  in  wac: 
<^«boffa<feiriwiH  bei witij,  ©Hilis  :and  iwith; 
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BOOK  '*  C]a»i€us.    The  sight  of  tk^se  diiefs  imiHt 
**cov«r  die  legions  widi  (Kms|iam«tioii: 


^'<£.^  "their  defeat,  their  flight*  their  famine, 
^'  *f  and  their  ignominious  surrendert  will  all' 
**  be  present  to  their  minds,  and  all  ^1 
**  plunge  ihem  in  despair.  As  to  the  Tre* 
"verians  and  Lingones,  will  they,  be 
"fttthiul  to  l^e  Romans?  Remove  their 
*f  fears  (a)t  and  the  next  moment  they  are' 
**  on  our  side."  Such  was  the  advice  of 
tputor.  Classicus  adopted  it,  and  the  mea- 
sure was  forthwith  carried  into^execuliott. 

iiXXVIIi.  The  chiefe  dren'.  up  their 
men  in  order  of  Imttle.  In  the  eentre 
^ley  stationed  the  Ubiaos  and  Lingpnesv 
^  BatSLFian  cohorts  in  the  right  wing,  tSi« 
Bmcterian»  ajud  Teacterians  in.  thelefh' 
They,  resolved  to  attack  the  Romans  in  their 
^  6%mp.  One  division  poured-  down  firom  the 
hills j  while  the  rest  advanced  with  rapiditjr 
over  the  ^in.that.]a|r>b&tireisfn.  the  high 
road  And,  the  Moselle. .  |£he)blQW<  was  struek 
with  such,  suddej^  vigoiirir>!lMt:;lGbreaMj;, 
who  passed  the  nij^t  out^  of  faSls  «anipi^  iie» 
cdved  in.  bed  the  newd  of'  tbo/  attack'  abd 
thb  ddioatv    He  gave  no  credit  to  the  bo- 
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<IOA>pt,  but  p^sisted  Aiirit)i  anger  to  oon^'  "BboK, 
di^im  the  folly  of  the  qaess^qgers,  tUl  be  ww 
sjiw  H  sc^ne  of  carnage.    Tfee  Germans'  *883. ' 
ha4   forced  tbp  intrenchro?n^j  the  ca-  ^<?' 
^Iry  was.  routed ;  and  the  l»ridge  oyesr  the 
Moselle,  which  made  a  communieatian 
ti^w«en  the  Treyemo.s  and  the,  Agrip' 
pim^ins,  was  ki  possessjoo  of  the  enemy." 
yndiun^yedin  die  moment  of  Ataag^,  he 
r^^d  fcH'wardy  without  waiting.for  his. ar-' 
mQ9r,  to  retrieve  the.lofs.    Jit  threw  bim< 
9€^  into  ^  suddle  of  the  fray,  and  iaased 
m&vy  danger  defying  darts  and  jawdinff,- 
anim^^iig:  the  hmv.e,  and  stopping  .such 
a9  fled  fi?<H»  their  post.     f£o  example' 
roused,  ^;  spicit.  of  emulatiotow  :  Numbers 
i$iient  to  his  asfJa|aB<^.    Hiis  ha|»py  teme-' 
rity  repovej'ed  possession  ,of  the  bridge, 
^nd  l^t  important  pass  was  secured  by  a, 
chosen  band*    - 

.  Gerealis  returned  to  cthe  camp.  He 
tberj9  saw  thQ  legious  wjbidi  luul  been 
qapl^Qed  at  Novesium .  and  Bonn^>  M- 
sp^rsed.in  wild  disorder,  their '  stajtidards 
yreW  nigh  abandoned,  and  the  eagles  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
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BOoff  6neniy.  Enraged  at  the  sight,  he  6x*' 
v^^  claimed  aloud,  "It  is  not  Flaccus,  it  is- 
^•g^;^' " not  Vocula,  whom  you  tlius  abandon; 
^7^'  "against  me  you ^ have  no  charge  of  trea- 
"  chery. '  The  confidence  which  I  reposed 
"in  you  is  my  only  crime.  I  was  weak 
**  enough  to  believe  that  you  repented  <A* 
"  your  subhiission  to  the  empire  of  Gaul ; 
•^I  thought  you  capable  of  remembering, 
"  with  remorse/ your  violated  oa/th  of  liiie—' 
"lity  to  youi:'  country:  but  I  was -tod' 
"  credulous.  .  Add  me  to  the  list  of  your 
".  murdered'.generals;  stretch  me  in  death 
"  witii  He^endius  and  Numisius ;  Jtet  it  be 
"die  fate  o(  all  your  commanders  to  pc^ 
"  rish  by  the  handfir  af  their  soldi^s,  or  to 
"  be  butchered  by  the  enemy  {aj.  66, 
"  tell  Vespasian,  or,  if  you  will,  tell  Clas-^ 
"  sicus  and  Civilis  (for  they  are  nearer), 
"  tell  the  Barbarians,  all  your  brave  ex* 
"ploits,  and  make  it  a  merit  with  them 
"that  you  have  deserted  your  general. 
^^But  remember  that  the  legions  are  at- 
"hand.  They  will  revenge  my  death,* 
"  and  your  crimes  will  not  remain  anptt-^ 
^*  Dished.'' 
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LXXVIII.   These,    reproaches    were  book 
foanded  in  truth :  the  tribunes  and  other 


officers  urged  the  same  topics.  The  sol-  8«3.  * 
diers  raUied,  but  could  only  form  in  co-  70.  * 
horts,  or  in  separate  companies.  Sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  the  enemy,  and 
forced  to  engage  within  the  intrenchments* 
amidst  the  tents  and  baggage,  they  were 
^nQt  able  to  present  a  regular  line  of  battle. 
Tutof^  Classicus,  and  Civilis,  at  the  head 
of  their  respective^  divisions,  enacted  won* 
ders.  They  invited  the  Gauls  to  liberty, 
the  Batavians  to  immortal  glory,  and  the 
Germans  to  the  plunder  pf  the  camp* 
All  things  conspired  in  their  favour,  till 
the  one  and  twentieth  legion,  finding  an 
open  space,  drew  up  in  regular  order,  and^ 
after  sustaining  for  some  time  the  shock 
of  superior  numbers,  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  gods,  in  that  moment, 
became  propitious  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 
Nothing  but  their  special  protection  could 
work  that  wonderful  change,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  conquerors,  who  the 
instant  before  were  bearing  down  all  oppo- 
sition, fled  in  a  sudden  panic  from  infe- 
rior numbers*  Their  consternation,  as 
vol.  VI.  r 


BOOK  tibiey  deelared  after^i^rds,  was  oocasioned 
w-y^  by  the  cohorts  that  rallied  after  their  de^ 
^M3.^'  feat)  and  showed  tbemsdves  on  the  ridge 
^79?'  ^  t^  ^iUs,  They  seemed  to  the  Bata* 
Tians  a  reinforcement  just  arrived.  Bat 
the  fact  is,  their  love  of  plunder  was  the 
cause  of  their  ruin.  When  they  bad 
gained  the  advantage,  and  ought  to  hare 
pursued  it,  they  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  for  their  share  of  the  booty. 
On  the  other  band  C5eredlis,  by  his  negli^  ' 
gence,  well  nigh  lost  his  army  ;  but  kia 
bravery  afterwards  redeemed  bis  characi^ 
ter.  Determined  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  victory,  he  took  the  enemy's  camp  on 
that  very  day,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground* 

LXXIX.  The  intefval  allowed  to  the. 
soldiers  to  ^repose  from  their  fatigue  was 
but  short.  Cer^lis  rbarched  to  the  Agrip* 
pinian  colony,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
ready  to  deliver  up  the  wife  and  sister  of 
Civilis,  mth  the  daughter  of  Classieus,  all 
three  left  in  their  hands  as  hostages  f(a  the 
due  performance  of  mutual  treaties.  They 
bad,  at  this  time^  massacred  all  the  Gei^ 
mans>throughoufr  their  .colony.     For  tilts 
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pet  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  qf  an  en«-  book 
mged  natioB, .  &nd  applied  for  duccouis^  ww 
'  before  the  enemy  could  be  again  in  fotce  ^^^^.^ 
to  tend*r,  the  canif^aign,  add  revenge  th€it  ^^^ 
alawghtered  countrymen^  For  that  pur* 
pose  Civilis  had  already  planned  his  mea* 
suresi  He  depended  on  the  assistance  ^ 
a  cohort  of  distinguished  bravery,  com« 
pdsed  of  Chauclans  and  Frisians,  and,  as 
he  imagined,  safely  posted  at  Tolbia^ 
toiam  (a^,  in  the  Agrippinian  territory^  At 
the  head  of  this  resolute  bitnd  he  had  pro* 
jeeted  a  sudden  attack,  but^  on  the  rdad# 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  those! 
gallant  soldiers  w6re  all  destroyed.  Tl»y 
hod  been  invited .  by  the  Agrippiniana  to  ft 
sumptuous  feagt,  and,  in  the  night,  as  tb^y 
lay  oppressed  with  sleep  .and  wine,  their 
CQttage»  being  set  on  fire,  the  whole  co- 
hort perished  in  one  general  conflagratiod. 
At  the  same  time,  Cerealis  made  a  fwced 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  Ciyilifi 
had  now  another  care  to  distract  his  atten* 
tion.  He  saw  that  the  fourteenth  legion^ 
co-operating  with  the  fleet  from  Britain^ 
might  harass  the  Batavidda  on  the  selt^ 
^oEst^  and  lay  waste  the  country.    That 

y  2    • 
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BOOK  legion,  however,  marched  over  land  (h)^ 
WW  under  the  conduct  of  Fabius  Priscus,  to 

A   IT  f  •  *  * 

'8«3.  '  invade  the  Tungrians  and  the  Nervians. 
^^'  Those  two  states  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Caninefates,  in  the  mean  time^ 
attacked  the  fleet,  and  either  took  or  sunk 
the  greatest  part.  By  the  same  people  a 
large  body  of  the  Nervians,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  was  to-» 
tally  overthrown,  Classicus,  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
horse,  detached  by  Cerealis  to  Novesium^ 
and  engaged  them  with  good  success. 
These,  it  is  true,  were  petty  advantages ; 
but,  being  frequent,  they  tarnished  the 
fame  of  the  victory  lately  obtained  by 
Cerealis. 

LXXX.  During  these  transactions, 
Muciaiius,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  ordered 
the  son  of  Vitellius  (a)  to  be  put  .to  death. 
Political  necessity  was  the  colour  which 
he  gave  to  this  proceeding :  if  the  seeds 
of  discord  were  not  destroyed,  the  rude 
scene  of  civil  commotion  would  never  be 
closed.  He  still  continued  to  foster  ill 
will  to  Antonius,  and^  for  that  reason,  ex-* 
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eluded  him  from  the  train  appointed  to  book 
attend  t>omitian  into  GauL  The  afieo  v^^v^ 
tions  of  the  army,  he  well  knew,  were  fixed  ^'ssi 
on  a  general,  who  had  led  them  on  to  vie-  ^^^' 
tory ;  and  such  was  the  pride  of  Antonius, 
that,  so  far  from  bending  to  a  superior,  he 
could  not  brook  an  equal.  Being  super- 
seded by  Mucianus,  he  set  out,  in  disgust, . 
to  join  Vespasian.  The  reception  which 
he  met  with  from  the  emperor,  though  it 
bore  no  marks  of  displeasure,  did  not, 
however,  answer  his  expectation.  Vespa- 
sian was  divided  between  opposite  mo^ 
tives :  he  knew  that  the  services  of  Anto« 
nius  were  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked, 
and  that  the  war  was  terminated  by  his 
abihty ;  but  still  Mucianus,  by  his  letters; 
continued  to  infuse  the  rancour  of  his  owtj 
private  animosity.  The  courtiers  were 
also  leagued  agaitist  Antonius:  they  re- 
presented him  in  odious  colours,  as  a  man 
of  high  ambition,  fierce,  and  overbearkig- 
Nor  did  their  malice  fail  to  revive  the. xe- 
proaches  of  his  former  conduct /6^.  An- 
tonius was  at  no  pains  to  soften  prejudice. 
His  arrogance  provoked  new  enemies.  He 
ma^nifi^d  his  own  exploits,  and  talked  in 
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BOOK  degrading  tprrm  of  other  officers^  particu* 

K..^^  larly  of  Caecina,  a  roan,  he  said,  of  an  ab* 

^'e?3.^'  j^^t  spirit,  who  had  surrendered  with  disr 

^^*    grace  (cj.     By  thi$  conduct  Antoniqs  gar© 

umbrage    to    all.     His   consequence   dfir 

dined,  and  the  emperor,   still  preserving 

the  exteriors  ^  of  firiendship,  lost  all  afiect 

tion  for  his  person, 

LXXXL  Vespasiait  passed  some 
months  at  Alexandria,  having  resolved  to 
defer  his  voyage  to  Italy  till  tiie  Ji^jurn  of 
summer,  when  the  winds,  blowing  in  a.  x&r 
gular  direction,  afford  a  safe  and  pleasant 
navigation.  During  his  residence  in  tha^ 
city,  a  number  of  incidents  (aj^  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature^  seemed  to  marjc 
him  as  the  particular  favourite  of  the  gods* 
A  man  of  mean  condition,  bom  at  Alex*: 
andria,  had  lost  his  sight  by  a  defluKico^ 
on  his  eyes.  He  presented  himself  before 
Vespasian,  and,  falling  prostrate  on  the 
gitound,'  implored  the  emperor  to  admini- 
ster a  cure  for  his  blindness.  He  camo, 
he  said,  by  the  admonition  of  Serapis  (bjf 
the  god  whom  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians  holds  ip  the  highest  venerar 
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tipn,    llie  request  was,  that  the  emperoc^  book 
with   his   spittle,    would   condescend   to  v^^v^ 
inpistcA  the  poor  man's  face  and  the  balls  \^i,  * 
of  his  eyes.     Another,  who  had  lost  the  ^^^' 
use  of  hi$  hand  fcj^  inspired  by  the  same 
gf>^9  begged  that  he  would  tread  on  the 
ipart  affected.    Vespasian  smiled  at  a  r^ 
quest  so  absurd  and  wild.    The  wretched 
objects  persisted  to.  implore  his  aid;     He  , 
dreaded  the  ridicule  of  a  vain  attempt; 
;but  the  importunity  of  the  men,  and*  the 
crowd  of  flatterers,  prevailed  upon  the 
prince  not  entirely  to  disregard  their  peti- 
tion. , 

He  ordered  the  physicians  to  consider 
among,  themselv^s^  whether  the  blind-.' 
ness  of  the  one,  and  the  paralytic  a^ 
fection  of  the  other,  were  within  the 
reach  of  human  assistance.  The  result 
of  the  consultation  was,  *^  that  the  organs 
"  of  sight  were  not  so  injured,  but  that,  by 
,"  removiog  the  film  or  cataract,  the  pa* 
"  tient  might  recover.  As  to  the  disabled 
•*  hmb,  by  proper  applicatioiis  and  invi- 
<*  gorating  medicines,  it  was  pot  impo$si« 
: "  ble  to  restwe  it  to  its  former  tone*    The 
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BOOK  ^^  gods,  perhaps,  intended  a  special  re* 
"  medy,  and  chose  Vespasian  to  be  the 


^'823.^*  "  instrument  of  their  dispensations.  If  a 
^90?'  **  ^^^"^  *^^^  place,  the  glorj  of  it  would 
^*  add  new  lustre  to  the  name,  of  Caesar ; 
"  if  otherwise,  the  poor  men  would  bear 
**  the  jests  and  raillery  of  the  people/' 
YespasiaQ,  in  the  tide  of  his  affairs,  began 
to  think  that  there  was  nothing  so  great  or 
wonderful,  nothing  so  improbable  or  even 
incredible,  which  his  good  fortune  would 
not  accomplish.  In  the  presence  of  a 
prodigious  multitude,  all  erect  with  ex- 
pectation, he  advanced  with  an  air  of 
serenity,  and  hazarded  the  experiment. 
The  paralytic  hand  recovered  its  functions, 
and  the  blind  man  saw  the  light  of  the 
sun.  By  living  witnesses,  who  were  ac- 
tually on  the  spot,  both  events  are  con- 
firmed at  this  hour,  when  deceit  and  flat- 
tery can  hope  for  no  revfard  (d). 

LXXXII.  Vespasian  was.  now  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Serapis,  in 
order  to  consult  the  god  about  the  future 
fortune  of  the  empire.  Having  given  or- 
ders to  remove  aU  intruders,  he  entered 
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the  temple.    While  he  adored  the  deity  of  book 
the  place,  he  perceived,  in  the  midst  of  v-n^ 
his  devotion,  a    man  of   principal  note    8«3.  * 
among   the  Egyptians   advancing  behind     70.* 
him  (a).'    The  name  of  this  person  was 
BasiUdes,  who,  at  that  moment,  was  known 
to  be  detained  by  illness  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles.     Vespasian  inquired  of 
the  priests,  whether  they  had  seen  Bast- 
iides  that  day  in  the  temple.     He  asked  a 
number  of  others,  whether  they  had  met 
him  in  any  part  of  the  city.     At  length, 
from  messengers, whom  he  dispatched  on 
horseback,  he  received  certain  intelligence, 
that  Basilides  was  no  less  than  fourscore 
miles  distant  from  Alexandria.     He  conclu- 
ded, therefore,  that  the  gods  had  favoured 
him  with  a  preternatural  vision,  and  from^ 
the  import  of  the  word  Basilides  (h)y 
he  inferred  an  interpretation  of  the  decree 
of  Heaven  in  favour  of  his  future  reign. 

LXXXni.  Concerning,  the  origin  of 
the  god  Serapis,  a  subject  hitherto  un- 
touched by  the  Roman  writers,  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  is  as 
follows :  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy,  the 
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^ooK  first  of  the  Macedonian  race,  who  setfjed 

IV.  i  • 

^»v^  the  govcrament  q(  Egypt,  had  raised  walli 

W.  '  and  ramparts  to  defend  the  {iew*built  city 

^^'  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  gave  a  tenif 

pie  and  the  rites  of  national  worship,  a 

youth  of  graceftil  mien,   and   size  above 

the  human   form,    appeared  to  him  in  a 

midnight  vision,  commanding  him  to  send 

some  of  his  trusty  friends  as  far  a«  Pontu9» 

to  bring  from  that  place  into  Egypt  the 

statue  of  the  preternatpral  being  thei)i  be^ 

for^  him.    By  his  compliance  with  tbosp 

directions   the   prosperity   of   the   whole 

kingdom  would  be  advanced,  and  the  city 

which  should  be  so  happy  as  to  possess 

that  valuable    treasure,  would   be  great 

among  the  nations.     Jn  that  instant  the 

.  youth  was  seen  mounting  to  heaven  in  a 

column  of  fire.    Ptolemy  had  recourse  to 

<  the '  Egyptian  priests,  the  usual  interpret- 

•      ,   crs  of  dreams  and  prodigies^    But  ijipse 

religionists  had  no  knowledge  of  Pontus, 

nor  of  any  foreign  modes  of  worship.    Ti^ 

motheus,  the  Athenian,  a  man  descend^ 

from  the  race  of  tifcie  Eumolpides  (a}y^f»fi 

,   called  in  to  their  assistance,     Ptdemy  had, 

before  this  time,  invited  him  from  the  cHy 
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of  ,Eleusbp  to  preside  over  the  mysteries  fioos 
and  the  establisheit  \f orship  of  the  conatry.  wv^^ 
He  now  deaired  Timotheus  to  explain  m- 
whflt  god  had  visited  the  king  io  his  dreamt,  ^^' 
.and  what  were  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  his  new  reUgion,  Timotheus  addressed 
himself  to  such  as  had  travelled  into  Pon^ 
tug,  and,  upon  inquiry,  learned  that  there 
was  in  those  parts  a  city  called  Sinope  fbj^ 
and  near  it  a  temple  of  great  celebrity, 
sacred  to  Pluto.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  natives,  founded  on  tradition,  and 
confirmed  by  the  statue  of  the  god  erected 
in  the  temple,  with  a  female  form  at  his 
side,  supposed  to  be  Proserpinia.  Ptoio- 
my,  like  other  kings,  was  easily  alaroied  ; 
but,  soon  recovering  from  his  apprehen** 
fiions,  forgot  the  whole  business,  addicting 
himself  entirely  to  his  pleasures^  and  little 
solicitous  about  religious  matters,  The 
same  form  appeared  to  him  a  second  time, 
arrayed  in  terror,  and  in  a  tone  of  menace 
denouncing  vengeance  on  the  king  and 
his  whole  empire,  if  the  orders  already 
given  were  not  obeyed.  After  H:his  vi- 
sitation Ptoleniy  sent  bis  deputies  with 
magnificent  presents  to  Scydrothemia,  the 
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BOOK  prince  then  on  the  throne  of  Sinope.    The 

v^-v-^  ambassadors  had  it  in  their  instructions  to 

^'8».^*  touch  at  the  isle  of  Delos,  there  to  consult 

^y^'  the  Pythian  Apollo.    They  sailed  with  fa- 

vourable  winds,  and  had  a  quick  passage. 

The  answer  of  the  oracle  was  in  explicit 

terms:  "  Pursue  your  course,  carry  off  the 

"  statue  of  my  father,  and  let  that  of  my 

"  sister  be  unremoved/' 

LXXXIV.  Having  reached  Sinope, 
they  presented  their  gifts,  and  opened 
their  commission,  to  Scydrothemis.  That 
monarch  hesitated  for  some  time.  He 
dreaded  the  displeasure  of  an  angry  deity; 
the  clamours  of  his  people  alarmed  him ; 
and,  at  times,  the  gifts  and  presents  of  the 
ambassadors  dazzled  his  imaginatibn.  The 
business  remained  three  years  in  suspense* 
Ptolemy  never .  desisted  from  his  purpose. 
He  renewed  his  entreaties ;  he  omitted  no 
arts  of  persuasion ;  he  added  new  dignities 
to  his  embassy,  increased  the  number  of 
ships,^  and  made  his  presents  still  more 
magnificent.  A  dreadful  vision  appeared 
to  Scydrothemis,  threatening  dreadful  con- 
sequences, if  he  persisted  in  his  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  measures  of  a  god.    The  king  book 

I        TV 

fluctuated  between  opposite  counsels.  His  v.^-^^ 
delay  was  punished  by  a  variety  of  dis-  ^gVa.^' 
asters,  by  sore  disease,  the  manifest  signs  *  ^^^* 
pf  divine  vengeance,  and  calamities  in- 
creasing every  day.  In  that  distress  he 
called,  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  laid 
before  them  the  orders  of  the  god,  the 
visions  of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  those  which 
he  saw  himself,  and  the  ^miseries  that 
threatened  the  whole  community.  The 
populace  clamoured  in  opposition  to  their' 
sovereign*  They  envied  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  and,  trembling  for  themselves, 
rushed  in  a  body  to  guard  the  avenues  of 
the  temple.  Common  fame,  at  all  times 
delighting  in  the  marvellous, .  spread  a  re- 
port, that  the  god,  of  his  own  motion,  quit- 
ted the  temple^  and  embarked  on  board 
one  of  the  vessels  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour.  To  complete  the  miracle, 
though  a  large  tract  of  sea  divided  Sinope 
from  Alexandria,  the  voyage  was  perform- 
ed in  less  than  three  days.  A  temple,  such 
as  suited  a  great  and  opulent  city,  was 
built  at  a  place  called  Rhacotis  (a)^  where, 
in  ancient  times,  a  chapel  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  Serapis  and  Isis. 
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0OOK  Such 'is  the  history  of  the  god'Setapis^ 
%,.>^  and  bis  first  introduction  into  Egypt* 
^'^?'  There  is^  however,  &  different  account^ 
^7<P'  which  places  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy,  who,  it  is  said^ 
brought  the  statue  from  Seleucia,  a  city 
of  Syria :  others  assert,  that  it  was  found 
at  Memphis  fbjy  the  celebrated  capital  of 
ancient  Egypt.  Concerning  the  god  binfi* 
self  the  opinions  of  antiquarians  are  not 
less  at  variance.  On  account  of  his  heal* 
ing  art^  he  is  by  some  called  ^sculapins ; 
.  by  others,  O^ris,  the  most  ancient  deity 
oi  the  country ;  and  many,  trho  think  him 
the  governing  mind  of  the  universe,  give 
him  the  name  of  Jupiter.  But  the  ^pre- 
vailing doctrine  maintains  that  Pluto  is^ 
the  true  deity.  Tfiat  hypothesis  is  eithi^ 
founded  on  the  reasoning  of  mystic  inter-^ 
preters,  or  confirrrled  by  certain  symbols^ 
jfehat  manifest  the  attributes  of  the  god. 

.  LXXXV.  We  return  to  the  affairs  of 
Rome.  Doraitian  and  Mticianus  siet  out 
on  their  expedition.  They  had  hardly 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  they 
received  advice  of  the  victory  gained  by 
Cerealis  over  the  Treverians.    Of  this  new* 
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they  entertained  no  doubt  when  they  saw  book 
Valentinus  (a)  brought  in  a  prisoner,  load-  u<v^ 
cd  with  irons.     Even  in  ruin  that  gallant  ^'8^3.^ 
chief  appeared  with  a  mind  unconquered.   ^7^' 
The  spirit  that  animated  him  in  the  field, 
was  still  visible  in  his  couhtenanee.     He 
was  heard  in  vindication  of  his  conduct ; 
but  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  try  the  spirit 
«f  the  man  were  the  only  motives.    Beili^ 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  he  persevered 
with   unshaken   constancy.     In  his  last 
moments  he  was  told,  with  an  air  of  tn-« 
sult»  that  his.  country  was  reduced  to  sub- 
jection ;  he  calmly  answered^  "  You  have 
^^  reconciled  me  to  my  fate :  I  die  without 
^  regret'^      Mucianus  thought  it  time  tp 
change  the  plan  of  his  expedition.     The 
desigm  had  been  long  rolling  in  his  mind, 
though  he  now  started  it  as  a  new  scheme 
suggested  by  the  events  of  war,     "  The 
^^  gods  (he  said)  had  favoured  the  Roman 
^  aims,   and  crushed  the  turbulent  spirit 
**  of  the  enemy.     At  such  a  time,  it  would- 
^  ill  becomie  Domitian  to  snatch  the  lau*- 
^  rel"  from  the  brow  of  the  general  who 
-  **  had  fought  with  such  brilliant  success: 
^  Xf  the  inaje$ty  of  the  empire^  or  the  s<i»- 
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BOOK   ^  curity  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  vrer^ 

s-*-v^  "  exposed  to  danger,  the  crisis  would  be 

^'883.^'  "  worthy  of  the  emperor's  son ;   but  the 

^70/    "  Caninefates  and' the  Batavians  were  the 

**  proper  quarry  of  inferior  commanders. 

"  The  prince  might  now  proceed  as  far  as 

Xyons.    At  that  place  he  might  display 

thie  pomp  of  imperial  grandeur,  superior 

*\to  the  little  ambition  of  engaging  in 

••  petty  skirmishes,  yet  near  at  hand,  and 

**  ready,  if  occasion  called,  to  undertake 

^'  a  great  and  important  enterprise-" 

LXXXVI.  The  veil  was  too  thin  to 
hide  the  designs  of  Mucianus ;  but  to 
yield  to  his  artifice,  without  seeming  to 
detect .  it,  was  judged  the  belst  policy. 
Domitian  proceeded  to  Lyons.  At  that 
place  he  is  said,  by  secret  messengers,  to 
have  tampered  (aj  with  Cerefilis,  in  order 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  that  officer,  and 
learn  beforehand,  whether,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prince  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
he^would  be  willing  to  resign  the  command. 
Whether  Domitian  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  levy  war  against  his  father,  or  to 
strengthen    himself  against    his    brother 
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Titus,  remains  uncertain.    CereaHs  had  the  book 
wisdom  to  decline  the  overture,  consider-  v*v^ 
ing  it  as  nothing  more  than  the  vain  project    8«3. 
of  youth  and  inexperience.    Domitian  saw     70.  * 
himself  slighted  by  the  superior  officers, 
and,  in  disgust,  withdrew  from  all  public 
business,  never  interfering  afterwards,  nor. 
taking  upon  him  to  direct  in  such  inferior 
matters  as  had  been  heretofore  committed 
to  his  authority.     With  a  specious   ap- 
pearance of  humble  content  and  modesty, 
he  chose  to  live  in  solitude,   pretending 
that  poetry  and  literary  pursuits  (h)  wer^ 
his  only  passion.     Under  this  artful  dis- 
guise he  hoped  to  conceal  the  native  pas* 
sions  of  his  heart,  and  to  give  no  jealousy 
to  his  brother.      From  his  own  frame  of 
mind  he  judged  of  Titus,  commenting  witlji 
malignity  on  the  milder  virtues  that  adom^ 
ed  the  character  of  that  amiable  prince. 
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I. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Titus  was  book 
appointed  by  his  father  to  complete  tthe  J!^ 
reduction  of  Judaea.    This  young  com-^^^^- 
mander  (a)^  while  Vespasiaq  was  yet  no   ^^ 
higher  than  a  subject,  had  gained  a  repu* 
tation  for  brave   exploit  and  mihtary  ta- 
lents.    His  fame  and  authority  were  now 
in  their  meridian  splendour.    The  armies 
of  the  empire  and  the  several  provinces 
pxerted  themselves  with  emulation  to  as* 
sist.  liim  in  bis  enterprise.     Titus,  on  his 
part,  made  it  his  study  to  show  hiiiiself 
superior  to  the  fortuitous   advant;^ges  of  , 
his  station.    Active  in  the  field,  and  ele- 
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BOOK  gaat  in  his  manners,  he  endeavoured  to 
s#>v^  merit  esteem  by  afikHiHty  and  a  strict  dis- 
W.  *  charge  of  his  xiuty.  He.  attended  the 
70.  *  works;  he  marched  in  the  ranks,  and  mixed 
with  the  common  soldiers,  without  im- 
pairing the  dignity  of  his  character.  He 
was  receiyieti  in  Jud^d  at  the  he&d  of  three 
legions,  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and  the  fif- 
teenth (b)  ;  all  experienced  veterans,  who 
had  served  under  Vfespasian.  To  these 
were  added  the  twelfth,  from  Syria ;  and 
the  third,  and  twenty-second,  from  Alex-  i 
andiia.  He  had,  besides,  twenty  cohorts 
of  the  allies,  and  '^^^ht  squadnitfs  of  hot^^; 
thfe  Vwb  kirigs,  AgHji^d  kM  «ohettlti*; 
joined  hii  &tarid4fd.  Ahtlttchtts  fe^etit  thtr 
,  forces  of  his  kiiigcidm.  A  Ibrniiidablfe 
body  of  AraU,  \^ith  that  ^tiiriiositjr 
which  bifVeh  etiiHitlers  tt'elghbotiring  hd^otiS 
against  each  olhet,  t6bfe  thii  feteld  ^s  a^o^- 
ed  enemies  of  the  J^ewisti  ii^tidn;  Th^ 
iiumber  that  passed  over  frV)!!!  ^Idifl'e  knij 
Italy,  to  sierve  as  voluhteelrS  tftfder  a  '][irihc6 
iip^  yet  decided  in  hik  trfelAdfe^i^S,  *  t"^aS 
considerable.  With  this  f6^c6  iR^us  Mx 
variced  into  th6  eiiferty^S  Cd^nlVy  Ifh  otA^t 
of  battle,  by  his  scbiitS  ekpWilife  thfe  lAb^ 


tidds  iti:  the  ^hettty^  atnl  aln^p  ^etMnwH  nov 
ibf  aetio&.    lil  this  taahaciif  fad  btdved  at     ^ 


Jei«8til«&l-,  alid6«diini{^d'bafare  «fae  io^rik    'sea. 

A,  Dk 

•      7*. 

II.  B£ti!;&  libw  to  raiatB,ti]fe  progrdss  . 
of  k  fti^  tkUt  t^ftnioatcd  ifi  tbe  destnioa 
^h  df  tbfti  Kfkm  cdbbnited  oity)  it  baaj 
te  pro|^  to  |(^  back  to  iH  first  fbiunda^. 
ddh,  ^nd  to  tea^  ihe  oiigia  <[>f  the  peo« 
^(<A).  Thh  Jewii  wfr  af^  tdid,  were  m.* 
tiv^i  <3f  the  ide  tif  CteCd.  At  the  tinl9 
T#H^ii  ^afttm  ^08  dti^n  ^Dm  his  thread 
te^  ihk  ^((^lgfac«  tif  Jn^iieiS  they  abandon^^  ' 
€A  thl^if  iiblntt^lioils,  And  gaiited  a  i«ttk>i> 
iii€nt4i^  the  ^tritUity  <of  libJ^a^  in  sv^ 
port  of  thl«  ti^ltto^^  «bfc  etjmfdogy  o^ 
their  name  is  adduced  as  a  proof.  Mount 
Id^,  #«U  fii(6#li  to  fliii«»  ^tkidi  ilk  the 
hi^  0^  G^a%t  th^  Mt^bitiittts  titre  eidteii 
I^ee3^>  ^tid  tfe«  tmrd,  by  a  batbarottii 
hAri^i^i  Wa6  dl^A^d  aftertmrde  to  tiiai 
*f  Jtiifcea«»  fl^:;.  A>cfcOi^4ttg  to  otiiserSi  thejil  ' 
t^ferfe  k  fcQlonj  fibril  Jigy|)t,  ^hen  tinE 
c^^n^>  \lii^^  thfg  k«ign  >of  im^  <>v«C( 
fl^ihg  #ll!i  $¥^abitAn<tiii^0«»r0d^fdthi^  / 
r^Utid^int  lAimfen  Uisdigr  the  dcsoduct  of 
fii»<^^^ilB  urn  J«4h,    'A  tynd  l^poi 
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BOOK  fiiesb makes themoriginaUyi&t^^ 
wvw  campelled  by  tl^  tyranny  of  Cepheiis^  the 
^*^.^  reigning  monarchy  to  abandon  their  coun* 
^70?*  try-  Some  authors  contend  that  they  were 
a  tribe  of  Asfiyrinhs  (d)^  who  for  some  time 
eccupied  a  pc»'tion  of  E^pt/iand/ after- 
wards transplanting  tliemselves.  into  :Sy/iiSt, 
acquired  in  their  own  right  a, number  of 
dties,  together  with  the  territories. of, the 
Hebrews.  There  is  still  another  traditioQ, 
which  ascribes  to  the  lews  a  more.  iUt»k 
trious  origin,  deriving  th^n  from  the  ^  an^ 
oient  Solyn^ans  fej  so  highly  celebrated  in 
the  poetry  of  Homer.  By  that  peoplejthe 
city  was.  built,  and  from  Jts  founder  re-* 
cdved  the  name  of  Hierosolyma. : 

III.  In  this  ,clash  of  opinions,  one  point 
seems  to  be  universally  admitted.  A  pes^ 
tilential  disease,  disfiguring  th^  race  of 
man,  and  making  the  body  au;  object  of 
loathsome  deformity  (ajj  spread  all  over 
Egypt  Bocchoris,  at  that  time  the  reign^ 
ing  mqimrch,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jn-t 
piter  Ha^unon  (IfJ^  and  received  for  an- 
swer, that  the  kingdom  must  be  purified, 
hy  exterminating,  tb/e  infected .  muUitudeii 
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A8  a  race  of  men  detested  by  the  gods,  book 
After  diligent  search,  the  wretched  suf-  s^..^^ 
ferers  were  collected  together,  and  in  a  %^.^* 
wild  and  barren  diesert  f  c^  abandorted  to  ^^ 
their  misery.  In. that  distress,  while  the 
vulgar  herd  was  sunk  in  deep  despair^ 
Moses,  one  of  their  number,  reminded 
them,  that,  by  the  wiiidom  of  his  coujasds, 
they  had  been  alneady  rescued  out  of  im* 
pending  danger.  Deserted  as  they  were 
by  men  and  gods,  he  told  them,  that  if 
they  did  not  repose  their  confidence,  in 
bim,  as  their  chief  by  divine  commission, 
they  had  no  resource  left.  His  offer  was 
accepted.  Their  march  began,  they  knew 
not  whither.  Want  of  water  Cd)  was  their 
chief  distress.  ,  Worn  out  with  fatigue, 
they  lay  stretched  on  the  bare  earth,  heart- 
broken, r^ady  to  expire,  when  a  troop  of 
wild  asses  (e)y  returning  from  pasture,  went 
up  the  steep  ascent  of  a  rock  covered  with 
a  grove,  of  trees.  The  vqrd ure  of  the  berb^ 
age  round  the  place  suggepted .  the  idea 
of  springs  near  at  hand.  Moses. traced 
the  steps  of  the  animals,  and  discovered 
a  plentiful  vein  of  water.  By  this  relief 
ihe. .  fftioting  multitude  was  raided  from 
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smx  d^ipadr. '  Th^y  pyrsoed  their  jonraty  fof 
^'     »it  tfay*  (f>  without iAtertnisiion.    On  thft 


^^'ait.*''  scvsenth  they  made  halt,  4od,  havhig  ex* 
*^'   polled  the  natives,  took  possession  of  the 
eottntryt  where  they  boiH  their  city,  and 
dedicated  tfadr  tmnple, 

■  IV.  Ijr  order  to  draw  the  bond  6f  unioil 
dOBery  and  to  establish  hi»  own  authority^ 
Moses  gMe  a  new  form  of  worship,  and  9 
systeM  of  i*HgiOti8  cet^monies)  the  reverse 
>  of  every  thing  (n)  khown  to  any  other  agd 
i#  Country.  Whatever  h  held  sfiered  by 
Hie  Rotnans  (b),  with  the  Jews  te  pK^ane  t 
luid  what  in  other  nations  is  unlawful  and 
knpure,  with  theni  it  fully  establishedi 
Tite  figupe  of  the  aaitnal  (c),  thikt  guided 
theiti  to  t^eA-eshiag  spring,  is  conse(srated 
in'  Che  sbHCt«i^y  of  ih^t  temple.  In  eon* 
tech^t  of  Jupi;t€<r  Hamtuon,  they  «aerifioe 
II  ramh  The  0$  td^)>  won^ipped  in  Egypt 
^f  th^  god  Apis,  is  4kin  as  la  vietink  by 
tiy^  Jews.  IVom  the  ^esh  'of  swtue  they 
nbsCa^  i^iogether^  Aa  animal,  dt^hjed 
to  the  9ame  leproius  disease  (e)  that:  7nf^i> 
ed  their  who^  nAtMn^  i»  imt  dedaed  <^o* 
per  fo^ds     Tlie  htannny  <#ith  wliieh  the^ 


peif  ^^  long  tw»Q  «4Me4»  J9  ft^vmt^  mm 

Ti^eif  kfKad,  in  iwwory  <|f  ti^r  hwmg  ^&^ 
s^ljKd  ^  ^^aotttjr  off  gntin  to  i^eU^ve  t)ie»r  '^;|^ 
iwwts  f^A  93  q(m4^  without  k^y^n*  TJ># 
j^feoib  de^y  r'*^  n  sfwsr^  to.  r^,  f9F  iqo 
l^t  day  t|)eir  l^iws  eixM';  and  fw^  if 
tJieif  9at)ir9l  im>p?Q«ity  to  flotl^  t^KUt,  in 
potnsequ^nce  of  it  Wa  pvery  leveii;^  y«fif 

irity.  '  i^^  ^ifi  fi«ip^9iid  cua^bcqn  soaM 
fkoppimit  in  a  4ilf«r^  aw^iwer:  tb«y  *dl 
\»,  tfeat  jit  is  «|i  i^^lMtioa  w  bcmi^ir  «»f 
|$^tiwt>#^  «ki)er  bpc^aijis^  tbe  Id«i9aa8,««-» 
^l}^,  «s  km  bf^  meatiaoed*  fi:<>p  li)ii( 
iaJe  of  Ci:ete»  tmasmitited  tp  their  postefijbjjr 
the  .pruKvi^leis  of  ti^isJir  pdigiotts  crqed^  or 
bei^aiu^,  #^oi^  th^  smm  {^netsi,  Mt 
go^Keiai  the  4iniv£ra^  jSia|:uKa  ^nov^  4«  tN 
hii^st  4ix;hit  (:/;,  apd  ap|»  <with  4h?  goaailigyBt 
e«ei^.  Xt  may  he  MM9  tbdjt  the  p&> 
nod*  ia  wluc^  ^h^  hcsaveplj  bodi^  |>^* 
jtoaL  ^ek  ffeyoltxtioQS,  » ,i!f|gvda(iBd  hy  th|e 

.  V-  T«jBW5  rte,  and  cerewwftie^  J&ow 
«})|iteyi^  flpW^  rdfflS^4M^  f«^iw  %|r  fii^ 
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iqpi  /stwpj^^,   io  tlteir  antiquity.     T4iley  haVd 

v-^v^  otuer  institution's,   iti  tJiemsdveB  cofrApti 

^'fi^.^  impure,   and   even   a^dininabie^   bul   ea^ 

^liP  geriy  embraced;   as  tf  tlieir  V^ry  ^epra-^ 

irity  ^ti:^   were  a  reeommendation.     The 

.  Hcum  anc}  refuse  of   other  natloiis,    re^ 

naonciDg  the  religion  of  their  couritryi 

flocked  in  crowds .  to  Jerusaleiii,  enricii^ 

Ing .  the  place  with   gifts  and   oSeriB^i 

Hence  the  wealth  a'nd  grandeur  of  the 

^tatel  -  Connected  amongst  themselves. bj 

the  most  obstfii^ate  and  inflexible  faith  fiiJi 

the  Jews  extend  their  charity  to  all  ctf 

their  own   persiiasion,  while  towards  the 

rest  of   mankind   they  nourish  a  suUet} 

find  inveterate  hatred.     Strangers  are  ei^ 

eluded  from  their  tables.     Unsociable'  to 

all  others,  they  eat  and  lodge  with  one  an^ 

other  only ;  and,  though  addicted  to  sen-* 

suality,  they  admit  np  intercourse  with 

iromen  from  other  nations.    Among  them«^ 

selves  their  passions  are  without  restraint* 

Vice,  itself  is  lawful  fcj.    That  they  may 

know  each   other  by  distinctive  marksi 

they  ha,ye  established  the  practice  of  cir^ 

cumduon  (d).     All,  who  embrace  their 

faithp  submit  to  the  9aiQeopa:titiQii^    Tb6 


r  their  religion  teach  their 
prosd^tes  to  xlespise  the. gods,  to  abjure 


^rst  elements  of  their  religion  teach  their  book 


their  country,  and  forget  their  parents,  *8«3. 
their  brothers,  and  their  children.  To  en^  ^7^" 
courage  their'own  internal  population  is  a 
great  object  of  their  policy.  No  maii  is 
allowed  to  put  his  children  (e)  to  death. 
The  souls  of  such  as  die  in  battle,  or  by. 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  are  thought 
to  be  immortal.  Hence  two  ruling  pasJ* 
sions ;  the  desire  of  multiplying  their  spe- 
cies, and  a  fixed  contempt  of  death.  The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  are  never  burn- 
ed (f):  they  choose  rather  to  inter  them, 
after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians.  With 
•that  people  they  agree  in  their  belief  of  a 
future  state;  they  have  the  same  notion 
of  departed  ispirits  (g)^  the  same  solicitude, 
and  the  same  doctrine.  With  regard  to 
the  Deity  (h)  their  creed  is  different.  The 
Egyptians  worship  various  animals,  and 
also  certain  symbolical  representations, 
which  are  the  work  of  man ;  the  Jews  ad- 
knowledge  one  God  only,  and  him  they 
see  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  him  they  adore 
in  contemplation,  con^)pmning,  a&  impious 
idolators,   all  who  with  perishable  mate* 


(?ipvne4  wi^  W«at^  9^  ivy  f^;,  J^ii^  fi,  vm 

the  (^gi^^For  of  i^he  il^ast,  :w^  ^e  o^q^ 
^  l^eir.  ^49i'^l^oii.«  PPtttt!^e^^i|i^uihrfcfinf 
4^ .worship  ^ye  ii^  eop^inity  tQ  ^e  li^p 

^ys,  which,  ^re  .al^pj,^  ce^brfi^  jqr^ 
juirt^  and  carovisipg  t^ifl^uetfi.  Tl^p^e  ^ 
4he  Jewp  .ajfe  a  g^f^y  cec^opy^  f^ll  qf 
:5ih$urd  eftt|i|i»afiw,  x^^v^  m^n,  ,^v^d  p^ 
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VI^  T»»  couatfy  o|  Judaea  is  bounded  book 
on  ikhe  ewt  hy  AvBUmC^Jy  op  the  south  vyl^ 
*>y  Egypt;;  on  th^  west  by  Phoenicia  and  ^'SsP' 
tfee  iwa;  tbe  iV)Ptbern -frontier  atretqlies  to  ^^^'' 
a  great'  length  along  the  confines  of  Syria, 
The  native  are  strong,  and  ps^tient  of  la- 
bour. The  clin»ate  is  dry  and  sultry  4 
Wttn-ffi  »ddQ9i  fiieen,  and  the  soil  is  rich  and 
fm%\h.  Besides  the  firwits  known  in  Italy^ 
th«  palm  and  balm  tree  ijourisb  in  gFeat 
luxuriance*  The  palw  is  beautiful  as  well 
as  lofty ;  the  bfdm  i?  of  moderate  growth, 
Its  branehe«,  when  the  juices  circulate, 
aeem  to  cal)  fyt  4n  iqeision,  but  they 
dread  the  application  of  steel ;  the  veins 
shrink  irom  its  approach.  The  operatioi* 
is  performed  with  a  shell,  or  pointed 
stone.  The  liquor  that '  distjls  from  the 
wound  is  of  use  in  niediciqe.  liiban 
nus  is  the  highest  lupuntdin  in  the  coun-? 
tryt  It  rises  to  a  great  height,  afFording 
shqde  under  its  verdant  groves,  apd,  eveu 
in  the  ardent  beat  of  that  sultry  regjop, 
covered  at  the  top  with  eternal  sifow  (bj. 
Jrom  this  mountain  the  river  Jordan /cj 
derives  its  source,  and  the  abundance  of 
its  waters.    The  jstrpam  do^s  not  discharge 

VOL.  VI.  2  a  , 
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BOOK  itself  into  the  sea :  it  runs  into  two  dif- 
ferent  lakes  (d)^  preserving  through  both' 
a  clear  and  unmixed  current,  till  it  loses 
itself  in  a  third.  The  last  of  these  lakes 
is  of  immense  extent,  resembling  a  sea, 
but  morie  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and,  by 
its  fetid .  exhalations,  pernicious  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  winds  occasion  jio 
undulation :  the  suriface  is  never  ruffled. 
No  fish  can  Kve  in  these  waters.  The  birds 
that  love  to  dip  the  wing,  avoid  the  place.' 
The  fluid  element,  for  it  can  scarce  be  call- 
ed water,  supports,  as  it  were  on  a  solid 
expanse,  whatever  is  thrown  in.  Between 
those  who  cannot  swim,  and  the  perfect 
masters  of  the  art,  thei'e  is  no  difFerence/e^ : 
all  float  with  equal  ease.  At  certain  season^ 
of  the  year,  the  lake  throws  up  a  quantity 
of  pitch  (/7,  or  bitumen.  Experience,  the 
mother  of  all  useful  arts,  has  taught  men 
how  to  gather  it.  It  is  a  liquid  substance, 
naturally  of  a  black  hue.  The  infusion  of 
vinegar  gives  cohesion  to  thie  parts.  When 
thus  condensed,  it  floats  on  the  surface, 
and  you  may  grasp  it  with  your  hand. 
Those  who  nlake  it  their  business  to  col- 
lect it,  draw  one  end  into  their  boats ;  the 
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'  rest  of  the  mass  follows  without  toil  or 
4ifficulty,  and  continues  loading  the  ves- 
sel, till  the  viscous  substance  is  cut  in 
two.  The  separation  is  neither  made  with 
iron  nor  with  brass.  Touch  it  with  blood, 
or  with  linen  tinged  with  menstrual  eva* 
cuations,  and  the  parts  instantly  divide. 
Such  is  the  account  transmitted  to  us  by 
ancient  authors.  We  learn,  however,  from 
modern  experience,  that  this  extraordi- 
nary substance,  floating  in  heaps  tip  and 
down  the  lake,  is^  driven  towards  the  shore, 
or  easily  drawn  by  the  hand;iand  when 
the  vapour  that  exhales  from  the  land,  or 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  has  sufiiciently  dried 
and  hardened  it,  it  is  then  cut  asunder, 
like  wood  or  stone,  by  wedges,  or  the 
stroke  of  the  hatchet. 

VII.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  lake 
lie  those  wide-extended  plai^ns,  which  trar 
dition  says  were  formerly  a  rich  and  fruit- 
ful country,  abounding  with  popylous  ci- 
ties f'a^,  but  Jong  since  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  now  a  barren  desert. 
Amidst  the  ruins,  which  still  remain,  we 
are  told  that  the  marks  of  celestial  ven- 

,   a  A  2 


iofifk  glance  may  be  clearly  tracfed,  and  ttiaf 
,w>^  tfee  soil,  fconsiimed  and  pjirchsd,  has  lofe<. 
^\m^'  the  powers  of*  vegetation,  tV^hatevW  the 
^'  earth  produces,  whether  hy  thfe  prolific 
Vigour  of  riatiife,  or  the  cttitiVd.libil  bf 
inah,  hoiliihg  ripens  IcJ  pertfetJtibil.  Thtt 
herbage  may  sfcbot  up,  Shd  the  tffe8^  tti^y 
jjiit  forth  their  blossoms;  thfey  th'A^  eveh 
altaiii  the  lisudi  appgatancfe  bf  tllatUHty  * 
biii  with  this  florid  6ufei(!€^  all  Withltt 
tiifhs  blacE,  and  rtibllMgh  Ititd  dust,  lb 
^peak  my  o'^n  opinioh,  ihoiigh  it  he  tra6 
that  great  dnd  ilouri^hiiig  cititfs  hkVfe  been 
'^esti-byed  fey  fere  ft-bm  heaven,  5^et  ihfe  de- 
^  sbtalibh  here  iisescfibed  itidy  h^  ^ctibtint&t! 
toT  trom  natural  catilse's.  I'hte  feithalitiohs 
frbm  the  tdkeseein  stifiicient  tb  bkst'th^ 
vital  principle  of  th6  Soil,  dhd  to  infect  thfe 
whole  atmosphere.  By  consequence,  all 
manner  bf  grain,  arid  the  fruits  bf  lAle  au- 
Wmn,  natufallypteriih  ift  d  clir^ 
lb  Vegetation.  The  riveir  fefeliife  (i>)  feiWptifefe 
itseiFintb  me  sea  that  washes  thfe  6b'a^t  of 
Juditea.  ifhe  sands,  which  1^6  sti^in  'c$f- 
ries  down  m  large  quantities,  atfe  t^Wfi  ii|) 
al  its  mouth,  and,  feeing  niikted  \fii^  ftife%, 
dissolve  iy  the  acttbh  bf  fife,  att4  sbbii 


^ter-v^rds  ha^deft  ^njto  gigss,    Tbe  $^^iprf  ^^^ 
is  of  sipajl  exjtenjt,  and,  thoy^  cQ;)9.1;^tjy  v-i^ 
eearAbed,  tljuejse  jli)grp,<^nt9  ^tijl  j;waifl  ^•s^s.^' 
JVM^exJiawst^.  ,^^- 

¥111.  Tj^E  face,9/-the  cpunjry  is  .cpv.e;i:^ 
With  visages.  TJtvere  are  Jijkey^ge  tP.wn? 
of  qonsidei^e  jiote.  Jej^^pm  is  .^f 
c;g|]i^l.  IV  temple  is  d^t#?gHishe<^  1?^ 
its  wQ^ith,  xio  jless  wan  lt>y  its  piaj^A^^ftQCi^.' 
T,he  foi^tjificaticwis  of  tlje  city:  are  its  fycst 
defence;  the  rp^al  palacje  ,js  .the  ^ecoijid/ 
^e  incjlpsujce,  where  ti^ie  temple  ^tg..©,^?/ 
ioi:ws  i;he  thli;^.  ,E(^ce,n  ^  Jev  i^  Jjot  .^4- 
initte4  beyond  the  jpoxtal.  No  jp3ftp^  ,e;^- 
C^t  the  i^ri^ts^  has  jiqQess  to  %e  ^ntei;ipr 
pj^ts.  While  the  4kSsyrians,  aqd  ^flie,r 
them  the  Medes  ^d  J*€irsians,  were  mastei^ 
of  jth^  Qrieotal  W9T}!^i  th^/e^ws,  of  all  the 
^  fliaUw^  thejp  h^d  w  sMblJectipn,  were  d€!e;n- 
4^d  the  yilest.  \A.t  ji  ^i^Jt^seauent  perjpd, 
;^h§n  .the  M^Gedoi^iain  npionanqhy  was  e^- 
taJjUshed,  ,AnUQChMS»  tlv^  signing  }^^ 
;fQ^ii^e.d  ^  pliEio  to  ,wged  ^ut  the  super- 
Rtitipp  9f  tJbie  OQuptrjr.  ^o  reform,  if  ^qs- 
f\\>}ey  JSP  .Qpixupt  ^  ^e^  ^e  ,iijl;eja4e0  $p 
,  introduce  the  manners  and  ^jj^^^t^tif;^  gf 
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BOOK  Greece;  but  a  war  with  the  Parthians 
».,^v^  (Arsaces  being  then  in  arms)  render- 
^823.^'  ed  that  design  abortive.  In  process  of 
^^Q^'  time,  when  the  Macedonians  were  by 
degrees  enfeebled,  when  the  Parthian 
state  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  yet  at  a  distance, .  the  Jews 
seized  the  opportunity  to  erect  a  mon- 
archy of  their  own  (a).  Their  kings 
•were  soon  deposed  by  the  caprice  and 
levity  of  the  people.  They  returned, 
however,  in  a  short  time,  and,  having 
recovered  the  throne  by  force  of  arms, 
made  the  people  feel  the  weight  of  their 
resentment.  A*  scene  of  oppression  fol- 
lowed;  citizens  were  driven  into  exile; 
whole  cities  were  demolished ;  brothers, 
wives,  and  parents,  were  put  to  death; 
and,  in  short,  every  species  of  cruelty, 
usual  among  despotic  kings,  was  enforced 
with  rigour  by  the  usurpers.  They  saw 
that  superstition  is  among  the  instruments 
of  tyranny ;  and,  to  strengthen  their  ill- 
gotten  power,  they  not  only  supported  the 
national  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  united 
in  their  own  persons  the  sacerdotal  and 
regal  functions. 
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IX.  PoMPEY  was  the  first  Roman  /"a^  book 
that  subdued  the  Jews.     By  right  of  con-  v^-y^ 
qiiest  he  entered  their  temple.     It  is  a  fact  ^8^3.^' 
well  known, .  that  he  found  no  image,  no    ^:^^' ' 
statue  fbjp  no  s3^mbolical  representation  of  ' 
the  Deity ;  the  whole  presented  a  naked 
dome ;  the  sanctuary  was  unadorned  and 
simple.     By  Pompey's  order  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  but 
,the  temple  was  left  entire.     In  the  civil 
wars  that    afterwards   shook  the   empire^ 
when  the   eastern   provinces   fell   to    the . 
lot.  of  Mark  Antony,   Pacorus  (cj^  the 
Tarthian  king,  made  himself  master  of 
Judaea;  but  being,  in  a  short  time  after, 
put  to  death  by  Ventidius,  his  forces  re- 
tired beyond  the  Euphrates.     Caius  Sosius 
once  more  reduced  the  Jews  to  obedience. 
Herod  {dj  was  placed  on  the   throne  by    / 
Mark  Antony,    and  Augustus   confinned 
the  sceptre  in  his  hand.     On  the  death  of 
Herod,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simon  ("ej^ 
without  deferring  to  the  authority  of  the 
emperor,  usurped  the   sovereignty.      He, 
however,  was   punished  for  his  ambition 
by    Quinctilius    Varus,    the   governor   of 
3yria ;  and  the  kingdom,  by  an  equal  par- 


'606X  tlHicttJ,  WAS  divWdl  'betWedh  Hhfe  tliree  aons 

J!^  itf  Hfefod.    During  thfe  WAgh  ««f  tHibDiiift 

.^&*'  firiligs  ^ftiaitf«4  itt  a  ^«A1»  «f  HmftqAiHity; 

^^-  <3alig«la  (f)  •olrdeteii   1*8   s<»i1»fe  «to  'bfe 

ar^teted   ill  "thfe   tetti^.    Thfe  Jeit^  «k- 

iJrei:  than  submit,  had  irfeeowrsle  to  ^tma. 

CaSigdla  tvas  assassdiNtted,  -^nd  ^1^  'd&tiHt^ 

'died  with  him.    in  ^  *f(Alowing  v^igii, 

the  iFetnsfh  kings  bdtig  niftier  dettd,  m 

•their  dbmhiion  tedoced  to  na^ot^  ^nttito, 

'ftKe  re^t  of  S^udaeia  j^g-j)  was  icto«vei»ted  iieM»  a 

9loman    pfrovince.     Clttctdkts    demmi^Mtsd 

l!he  ^dmitfistraftjon  'to    Homafti    krngkts, 

•dr  to  iiis  fevourfte  freednien.    I^ntetltiits 

¥'elix  (h)  was  of  the  ^tftfktt  diescwfrtawo ; 

a  man  who,  from  ■low'b^nttings,  Yosetb  • 

power,  and,  with  the  tree  genitis  'Gf  a 

•^kive,  exercised  the  tyranny  of  an  «ast6Pb 

'prince.    He  married  Duusilla,  lihc  grand- 

dangliter  of  Antony  and  'Cleopatra.   iRfan- 

kind  had  then  two  extraorflinaiy  dbjedts 

•  to  gage  at ;  one  in  the  person  of  ^laii- 

'dius,  emperor  of  Home ;  and  ^he  oHher,  ah 

eiifranit^hised  slave ;  each  the  grandson  df 

'Mark  Antony  fij. 

>  X.  TfiTE  Jews,  though  bai^ssed  hy  va- 


tioui^  acts  K^oppressaon,  oowtkiaed  to  pffM  book 
f^ooh  of  dieir  'ptftiewt  spirit,  tili  Gnsios  k^,^ 
J^was  f a jl,  Millie  choiiatcterof  fMOcurratm;  ^^^* 
%&ok  nipon  him  the  juiministeatioii  of  the  ^^^ 
-i^aviiice.  Utider  ham  a  irar  bnolo^  ooL 
Oestius  GaJUuis  (i>^\  the  goi»ernOT  of  Syria, 
^icNwraiffed  to  crash  the  j>ei/sdlt  Ife 
^D&gtot  a  nttmber  (Of  baM;Ies,  in  moBt  a£ 
Ihem  4iJMucce88i(ul.  After  Us  icfasatb^  ^yoh 
was,  peiliaps,  fhas^bened  by  disappcmit- 
ment  and  vexation,  Vespasian,  by  the  ap- 
*poi«tin€»<t  of  Nero,  succaoried  to  the  oom- 
«ffand.  €^ported  by  his  greart  mihtaiy 
•ehftrac^sBr,  and  the.igoDd  tfbrtu»e  that  atr 
tended  4iis  wifos,  wiitih  the^addiibioiial  adr 
vantage  of  ^)e  ^dffioevs  under  ^im^  Alnt 
i^nertfl,  m  }ti«^4>  sfnmmer  campaigra  {cjL, 
^owF^an  itbe  i^luiie  mmrtipy^  mid  iinade 
^himself  <maist^  lof  .aii  §be  inferior  'dttrn. 
Jerosalem  was  the  ^only  ifdase  likatlbdtt 
J^mt  fn  ^  i£0llmiiiiig  yean,  the  war  twitli 
Vit^nius  engaged  ibvs  atteeiticm,  and  #ie 
Jew%  enjoyed  ^n  intc^tval  af  .fopomu  M^fae 
*peace  'crf  ^aly  being  ;at  length  >seflrto»3, 
foreign  affairs  ^di^iianded  )his  linaioediiite 
^care.  The  Jews  were  tketonly  natifisi  Idtolt 
f efosed  4k>  esubmit.    I^e  *^k»tiwaaay  of  rJAtfd; 
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v-v^  sentment.    But  what  sudden  emergencies 

■   A    XT  C* 

'g23.  '  inight  involve  a  new  reign  in  difficulties, 
'  ^i«?*  could  not  be  foreseen.  In  order  to  be 
piepared  for  all  events,  Vespasian  judged 
it  the  wisest  measure  to  Jeaye  his  son  Titus 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  prinpe,,  as 
already  mentioned,  encamped  under  the' 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  drew  oirt  his  le- 
gions in  the  face  of  the  enemy  (jd). 

.  XL  The  Jews  appe^-red  in  force  on  the 
plains  under  the  ramparts,  determined, 
if  successful,  to  push  their  advantage, 
and,  if  obliged  to  give  ground,  sure  of  a 
retreat  within  their  fortifications.  The 
Roman  cavalry,  with  a  detachment  from 
the  light-armed  cohorts,  advanced  to  the 
attack.  A  battle  was  fought,  but  with 
doubtful  success.  The  Jews  took  shelter 
within  their  walls,  venturing,  however,  for 
several  days  afterwards,  to  sally  out  in 
small  parties,  till,  tired  by  repeated  losses, 
they  resolved  to  shut  tl^emselves  up  within 
their  fortifications.  Titus  prepared  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm.  To  linger  before  it,  till 
famine  compelled  a  surrender,  appeared 
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unworthy  of  the  Roman  name.    The  sol-  book 
diers  were  eager  to  brave  every  danger:  ^-^^ 

.  courage,  ferocity,  and  the  hope  of  gaining  ^'^?' 
the  rewards  of  victory,  inspired  ^he  whole  ^^^' 
army.  Titus  had  his  private  motives: 
Rome  was  before  his  eyes;  wealth  and 
magnificence  dazzled  his  imagination; 
and  pleasure  had  its  allurements.  If  the 
city  was*  not  taken  by  assault,  a  siege  in 
form  would  detain  him  too  long  from  the 
splendid  scene  that  lay  before  him.  But 
Jerusalem  stood  upon  an  eminence,  diffi- 
cult of  approach.  The  natural  strength  of 
the  place  was  increased  by  redoubts  and 
bulwarks,  which,  even  on  the  level  plain^ 

,  would  have  made  it  secure  from  insult. 
Twohills  CaJ  thatrose  to  a  prodigious  height, 
were  inclosed  by  walls  constructed  with 
skill,  in  some  places  projecting  forward, 
in  others  retiring  inwardly,  with  the  angles 
so  formed,  that  the  besiegers  were  always 
liable  to  be  annoyed  in  flank.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  rock  were  sharp,  abrupt^ 

'  and  craggy.  In  convenient  places,  near 
the  summit,  towers  were  raised  sixty  feet 
high,  and  others,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
sides,  rose  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 


w^  :speetapl«  ^Itog^il^r  wtQ^idiing.    Tq  Jtkye 

•^f-  eJ!ey#tiiOi|.  Witbin  :tH?  cifcj,  t)f»re  w€«e 
.  o$b^  ^rt^a^ticMis  incloi^g  jj^  palaice  of 
tibue  Jdngs^  A-boye  all  W(§is  seen,  qw&{v- 
.euQja?  139  view,  the  tower  Antonia  (b)y,^ 
esAli^^hf  Hejrofl,  in  honour  of  tbe  t^- 
itnt^vir  'Wj^o  'h9^  ^eQ  li^s  4i^n^  'ai^^  /beo^ 
^ctar.. 

KlI.  •r»*Tterople  itself /^«t>''wap.p,.5t«>iig 
ifortnees,  j«i  rtfe  mP-ture  of  a  -fji^s^el.  ICbp 
jfoHtifecalift!B|5  were  Jp^uilt  w^tjb  QOospnjK^ifcie 
.flfciJl  WH-f^sfting,  ill  w*  as  ivi^l  ^  il«k^?pvir, 
.fftl^re&tpf:^v.o?Hs.  ?^he  acepy  pwjticQs 
vlfcit  SBW>»nde^  it  >veje  .a  s^png  ;<^§5iop. 
iJ^  f>eieiWii»i  a^ing,snppii«d  ^1^  filf^ce  ^ix^ 
ws^mi.  Sj»bten?a«^o|is<^veFnpwerjescp(y).- 
^  (Under  ilhe  rocfe.  Ube  jf^kL-jw^ter  -tifi;^ 
^a»eii;iii-|io.ofc;ftn^<j}ate;fns.  Jtwftsforesesp" 
^  Ae.fouodfe«i  «rf^  llw  eitjy;.  ti^t-the,njan- 
iwis  ^ind  ios^tiitions  ♦of  tbe  npitipn*  -^  ^- 

f«lgnant  to  jtlie  fe^jt  qf  -qptankiod.,  >wpHlfi 
ife  prodnfttiyte  of  ifreqiijMjt  -vwavs ;  .hence  so 
■«»ny  pre(»»tioos  rag^inst  -^jsjege.  .Singe 
^»  setetion  ^f  %m  pljto?  by  P<«»pe^j  jejt- 


pdrieiiee  ttttigbf  the  JenTft  mw  modes  of  book 
ibfrtific^tionj  and  the,  comsption  and  ve*  w^Iw 
it^litj  that  pef vaded  th*  whole  reigo  of  %£.^ 
Gteuditts,  favomted  all  their  project*.     By    %f*^ 
bribery  they  obtaihed  permission  to  re- 
build Uieii*  \taUs  (bj.    Th»  strength  of  the 
works  pkitily  showed  that,  irt  profound 
peace,  they  meditated  future  resistance. 
The  desttHCtiob  (c)  of  the  rest  of  their 
dties  s'^rvad  to  incrtase  the  number  c^  the 
besieged.     A  prodigious  conflux  poured      - 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  among  them  the  - 
most  bold  and  turbulent  s{»rits  of  the  na- 
tion.   The  City,  by  ^^nsequence,  was  disi> 
tradted  by  intsgrna}  dixri$ion&    Ihey  had 
iiiree  armies,  htid  M  many  generals.    The 
outward  wall«>  ^ming  the  widest  ext^c^ 
Were  defended  by  S^ooon:  John,  otheiw 
wts^  oalled  Bargk>rtts»  commanded  in  the 
middle  pteicm&t:  Bloa^a-  kept  pos^esskm 
of  tii<B  tetupte*  l^e  tw«  fbmier  cotnonarad* 
cd  the^«ales)t  %«ml)ter  c^'soldeers,*  tiie 
kittet  had  Vhe«^i^n>tage  of  situation.   The 
tftr^  pa¥tied'q<(«tfi«lled  «UMiMig  tAienisdresi 
Battles  Wfere  -fotoght  mMn  the  irailk  -(id)  ? 
8t¥a?£agefia8  were  fH^ctised ;  conflagratilcms 
destroyed  pa^t6  of  "^e  city,  and  a'lai^ 
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^-.^v^  flames.     Under  colour  of  performing  a  sa- 
^8»5.^  crifice  ^e^,  John  contrived  to  send  a  band 
'*7oP    ^^  assassinsyi  to  cut  off  Eleazar  and  his 
whole  party  in  one  general  massacre.    By 
this  atrocious  deed  he  gained  possession 
of  the  temple.     From  that  time  two  con- 
tending factions  threw  every  thing  into 
confusion,  till  the  enemy  at  their,  gates 
obliged  thdm  to  unite  in  their  common 
defence. 

XIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  an* 
Bounced  the  ruin  of  the  city:  but  a  people^ 
blinded  by  their  own  national  superstitioli, 
and  with  rancour  detesting  the  religion  of 
other  states,  held  it  unlawful  (a)  by  vows 
and  victims  to  deprecate  the  impending 
danger.  Swords  were  seen  glittering  ia 
the  air  (h)\  embattled  armies  appeared, 
^nd  the  temple  was  illuminated  by  a^ 
stream  of  light,  that  issued  from  the  hea- 
vens. The  portal  flew  open,  and  a  voice 
more  than  human  denounced  the  imme- 
diate departure  of  the  gods.  There  was 
heard,  at  the  same  time,  a  tumultuous 
and  terrific  sound,  as  if  superior  beings 
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were  actually  rushing  forth.    The  impres-  book 
iion  made  by  these  wonders  fell  upon  a  v-,^ 
few  only :  the  multitude  relied  upon  aa  \^",^* 
ancient  prophecy,  contained,  as  they  ht^  ^^ 
lieved,  in  books  kept  by  the  priests,  by 
which  it  was  foretold,  that,  in  this  very 
juncture,  the  power  of  the  East  %vould  pre- 
vail over  the  nations,  and  a  race  of  men 
would  go  forth  from  Judaea  to  extend  their 
dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  world.     The 
prediction,  however,  couched  in  ambigu- 
ous terms,  related  (c)  to  Vespasian  and  his 
son  Titus.     But  the  Jewish  mind  wais  not 
to  be  enlightened.     With  the  usual  pro- 
piensity  of  men  ready  to  believe  Avhat  they 
ardently  wish,  the  populace  assumed  to 
themselves  the  scene  of  grandeur  Avhich 
the  fates  were  preparing  to  bring  forward. ' 
Calamity  itself  could  not  open  their  eyes.  / 

The  number  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  in-  ^ 

eluding  both  sexes  and  every  age,  amount- 
ed, according  to  the  best  accounts,  to  no 
less  than  six  hundred  thousand  (dj.  All 
who  were  capable  of  serving  appeared  in  , 
arms.  The  number  of  effective  men  was 
beyond  all  proportion  greater  than  could 
be  expected,  even  in  so  vast  a  multitude.  , 
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inflamed  vrith  zeal  wod  ard  ou  r.   If  dboiMd 


^MB.^  to  quit  their  ccmntrj^  life>  they  dedaredt. 
^^  was  more  terrible  than  death  itaolf,: 
Against  a  city  so  strongly  fortified^  and. 
defended  by  such  an  obstinate  race,  Titut* 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  done,  either  by 
surprise  or  a  general  assault.  He  threu^ 
up  mounds  and  ramparts»  and  prepaied^ 
battering-engines.  He  stationed  the  le* 
gions  at  different  posts,  and  assigned  to 
each  a  distinct  share  of  the  duty.  Vo^ 
some  time  no  attack  was  made.  In  tba 
interval,  the  Romans  prepared  all  the  imw 
chines  of  war^  which  either  the  ancients 
bad  employed,  or  modem  gqnivis  invefitiad^ 


XIV.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  retwen 
to  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Ciiv^ilis,  after 
the  check  which  he  received  in  the  counr 
try  of  tie  Treverians*  recruited  his  army 
by  levies  made  in  Geraiany.  With  these 
forces  be  fixed  his  station  in  the  old  camp, 
called  Vetera  faj^  depending  on  the 
strength  of  the  place.  The  exploits  fd« 
ready  performed  On  diat  very  spot,  he 
hoped,  would  ixmse  the  vaiouj:  of  his  nueflu 
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Cerealis  followed  him  by  rapid  marches,  book 
with  an  army  more  than  double  his  former  v-i-^^ 
number,  having  been  joined  by  the  second,  ^'g^',^* 
the  sixth,  and  the  fourteenth  legions.  To  %f  * 
these  were  added  the  cohorts  and  cavalry, 
which  had  some  time  before  received 
orders  to  come  up  to  his  assistance.  They 
did  not  immediately  obey;  but  since  his 
victory  they  lost  no  time.  TTie  com- 
manders on  both  sides  were  eager  to  en- 
gage. .  Delay  was  not  the  genius  of  either ; 
\mt  the  two  armies  were  separated  by  a 
marshy  plain  of  vast  extent.  The  natural 
humidity  of  the  soil  was  incr^sed  by  the 
skill  of  Civilis,  who  had  contrived,  by  ob- 
structions thrown  across  the  bed  of  the 
Rhine,  to  stop  the  current,  and  discharge  / 
a  vast  body  of  water  on  the  neighbouring 
plains.  A  treacherous  spot  like  this,  co- 
vered with  an  inundation,,  that  concealed 
the  solid  ground,  was  highly  disadvan- 
tageous, to  the  Homans,  who  carried  a 
weight  of  armour,  and  had  no  skill  in 
swimming.  The  Germans,  on  the  con- 
^raiy,  had  .every  thing  in  their  favour. 
To  make  V  their  way  throng  floods  and 
rivers^  was  their  usuai  practice.     They 

VOL.  VI.  2  b 
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statmre  enabkd  Uiem  to  w»de  thioagh.'tfat. 


70. 

XVv  The  Bdtavratts  Mbotoced  Aedt 
bnxMsgh  to  insalt  the  Bommst  Axt  engager, 
mebt  foU^OTP^d.  Tbfe  tegions  irere  tkroN^ti 
into  dimrderi  Tktk  miiMu3  tod  faori^&s  wferls 
swallowed  up  in  the  feits^  while  the  ^bair* 
faariafls^  ajcquain ted  With  tfae  shallow^  Mid 
forddbld  plaiceH^  advimoed  witfi  ^acritf* 
yetiidtdara^  to  attaek  the  limtit  ^  tfai^ 
lines,  i>ttt  thaking  th^  iaipfrmima  <m  thtt 
flAtik  alpd  1683*4  The  wmfliet  liad  iro  ap* 
fiearanc^  txf  ttvo  artnifes  ^eag^gisd  t>h  It  sblAl 
fiiain :  it  ^settibhA  a  naval  %ht»  irhetft^ 
l^e  ooBiba^flats  ase  driven  at  the  oiiesqf  '<k( 
ibe  wates.  Wherever  a.  fiim  footiiag  mrald 
lie  found,  lb  tltat  %pot  'e^ery  efftfrt  was  di* 
i«:ted.  /Hie  isonnd)  the  wounded^  tiwae 
wd^  could  's^na^  and  thcfse  w^o  'wfere  tin« 
used  to  the  'watersi^  wei*^  aiU,  witboat  ^di^ 
w&ntkiba,  invdi^d  in  oim  general  scbhe  ^ 
distress.  The^riaa^A&p,  hfCit^ever^  ymsm^ 
consid^rabie.  The  Oiir&iaiis^  Hot  dafia^ 
to  hastnd  a  ba/t^e  oat  of  tbdir  ^ftsis^  re*- 
lurnfei'd  to  thtcr  i^atnp^    Hee  ^evsot  of  the 
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day  made  the  genfiwls  on  both  sides  ytiak  book 
fM  a  decisive  action;   but  they  wished  v.^-v^ 
with  diffinreoit  motives.    CiviUs  wanted  to  ^'^^^ 
j^iinue  his  advantage^  and  CereaUs  to  Mr   ^J^ 
trieve  his.  himovir,     Suceesa  iaspirod  the 
barbarians;  thaRomaiis  were  ooiised  by 
a  seose  ^  nh^vm.  /  ^he  night  was  passed 
by  bc^  anities  m:a;Tery  different  mamien 
Wai^soiigs:  and  swage  uproar  isesouaded 
fium  the,  GenuKD  camp  ;  the  Romans  con^ 
tmued  siitiit,  breaching  Eerenge,  and  me^- 
ditating  futare  caroiage;  r 

:  XVL  At  the  lefapm  of  day,  <>ei«alis 
drew  Imt  his  army*  /la  the  fmnt  he  placed 
the  cairaliy  and  auxiliary  cofaotrts,  and^ .  t6 
0iif>part  them^  the  legkns  in  the  rear*  He 
took  post  himself  at  the  head  of  a  cjbtosen 
band,  to  act  as  occasion  might  reqsui& 
£!ivdlis,  insttead  of  presentiag  a  regular  hnf, 
formed  his  men  in  sefjarate  divisiims.  On 
tfae  iei^t  stood  tike  Batavisuss.  asad  Gugerr 
ttians ;  die  l^ftf'kas  xicoupied  by  the  isreci* 
noaofi^  with  4iijBEhdbe  ion  their  flaiilu  No 
goneBal  harayf^6:Was  kndi^e  to  either  aripy^ 
91i6  jeoinipandaos,  OH'  bodu  sides;;  p^sed 
liiwm^  the  nukks,  <6xlv»rting  (their' meirdt 
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BOOK  the  occasion  pn>m{>ted.  Cerealis  called 
'%^^^  to  mind  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name^ 

'^«mV^*  and  the  victories  of  ancient  as  well  as  md^ 
dera  date.  "  You  may  now/'  he  said^ 
:*Vby  one  vigorous  effort,  exterminate :  a 
^  base,  a  treacherous,  and  a  vanquished 
**  race.  It  is  not  a  battle  you  are  to  ex-* 
f^  pefct :  you  are  going  forth  the  avengers 
f^  of  your  country,  to  punidi  a  rebellious 
^^  crew.  In  the  late  engagement  you  w&re 
•*^  inferior  in  number,  and  yet  their  bravest 
"troops  fled  before  you.  , You  see. the 
"  refuse  of  your  swords;  a  set  of  run- 
^^  aways,  who  in  their  minds  still  bear  the 
"  galling  memory  of  their  late  defeat,. and 
>*  on  their  backs  the  print  of  ignominious 
*^  wounds/'  He  next  addressed  the  le-^ 
gions^  in  the  style  peculiarly  suited .  to 
each.  The  fourteenth  he  called  v  the  con*, 
querors  of  Britain.  The  sixth  raised  Galba 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  .  The  soldiers  of 
-the  second  were  now  to  flesh  their  inaiden 
swords,  and  in  that  field  to  consecrate 
iheir  .banners  and  their  eagle.  From  the 
legions  he  passed  to  the  German  acmy^^ 
and,  with  hands  outstretched,  pointed  tli! 
the.  fields  around,   and  there,  he  said( 
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^^  There  is  your  station ;  tbat  bank  of  the  book  . 
^  Rhine,  and  that  camp,  was  ycmrs ;  wade  s.pw 
"  through  the  blocMi  of  your  enemies,  and  ^*^?' 
^  recover  your  own/'    The  general  was    ^^j^' 
heard  with  shouts  of  applause.    The  whole 
army  panted  for  the  onset :    those  who 
were  weary  of  a  long  peace,  werie  eager  to 
signalize  their  valour;   while  others,   ha- 
rassed out  with  the  toils  of  war,  hoped,  by 
otie  glorious  victory,  to  find  the  end  and 
recompense  of  all  their  labours. 

>^ 
XVII*  In  the  opposite  army  Civilis 
was  neither  silent  nor  inactive.  "  These 
**  fields,''  he  said,  "  have  seen  your  brJave 
•"  exploits.  The  Batavians  and  the  Ger- 
"  mans,  at  every  step  they  take,  tread  on 
**  the  monuments  of  their  own  fame,  and 
^*  the  bones  of  slaughtered  legions.  The 
^^  Romans,  whichever,  way  they  turn  their' 
"  eyes,  have  nothing  before  them  but  me- 
^Vfliorials  of  their  own  captivity,  their  de- 
**  feat,  and  their  disgrace.  If  in  the  Tre* 
^*  verian  territories  the  issue  of  the  battle 
"  was  unpropitious,  the  event  of  that  day 
"  ought  to  make  no  impression.  In  that 
"  field  the  Germans  conquered ;  but,  too 
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BOOK  ^  eager  for  p^under^  tbey  saflfered  the  tioi 
^  tory.  to  be  snatched  out  bf  their  haiid^. 


^^3.^^  *'  From  that  moment  we  liave  been  in  a 
^^  ^  train  of  succes6,  while  the  Rpmatis  havg 
**  had  to  struggle  with  every  difficulty* 
^  Whatever  could  be  done  by  tibe  skill  of 
^  your  general,  has  been  provided'  for 
''  you.  Fens  and  marshes  are  the  iipot 
"where  you  are  to  engage*  The  depths 
^  and  shallows  are  known  to  you,  and 
"  they  will  be  the  grave  of  the  Romans^ 
"  The  Rhine,  and  the  gods  of  Germany, 
"  are  before  you.  In  their  view,  and 
^  under  their  protection,  msh  on  to  the 
"  charge ;  and  let  each  man  remember, 
^*  that  oil  his  sword  depends  the  welfare  of 
^^  his  parents,  his  ^vife^  his  cluldren,  and 
**  the  Uberty  of  his  i^ountry.  This  •  day, 
**  my  friends,  this  important  day^  will  eithef 
"  prove  us  the  glorious  rivals  of  our  famed 
^'  forefathers,  or  send  down  our  names 
^*  with  disgrace  and  infamy  t6  the  latest 
**  posterity /^  The  barbarians,  according 
to  their  custom,  applauded  by  clanking 
their  arms  {aj^  and  dancing  in  wild  distor- 
tion. They  rushed  on  to  the  attack,  dis- 
charging a  volley  of  stones^  and  Ueaden 
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iRtBsiiiutdo^fvmittiTew^^      ,%ifa«l  mat 
ulti&tm  tbcor  hupsd  to  luring  cm  an  esigaga*  i^gpyl^ 
nent  in  the  fent:  but  tlie  ^oma^s^  aware  ^'m!^ 
pf  the  atratagemi  Manained  on  the  solid   ^:^ 
gfpundt 

XVIII.  Tbb  harbariaiis  exbaustod  their 
stoee  of  darts,  whan,  the  battle  growijig 
warm,  they  oould  qo  l<Miger  rostraini  theit 
ardour.  They,  rushed  fovwaod  with  iss^ 
petugiis  ifiirfk  Their  huge  atatiDuie'.gav^ 
them  eveij  advantage.  Widi  .their/  l^n|; 
Sf^eora  tiiey  ^ere  able  to  .^^d:  aind :  pieraf 
tiie  Ecananfi,  wIiq  with  difficulty  kept  IJieiT 
footing  on  the  slippery  soil.  A  baad  ilif 
Bructerians  had  the  spirit  to  quit  the  dam 
flteoted  across  the  Rhine,  and  s&inl^lb^the' 
shorn*  The  BxHnats. were  thtoirn  19^ 
diaQrder.  .  The  auliliaiy  cohorts  began  tb 
pY»  <WKf ,  wi^n  tbe  legioQs  ^  advaikded.  te 
fwtain  the  fight,  and  stopped  the  pmgresS  . 
of,  tha  ^  rnemy.  The .  battle  was  now  on 
equal  terihs.  In  that  .moment,  ei  Bsuta^ 
VMEi  deserter  inftinned.  Ceisdis;  that  ^ 
party  ^  earalry  migivt  imtji  qa(se> wheel 
noind  the  mm'sli,  and  at  tfab  further  tetist 
mity  g^ttack  tiMredeiny  in^  ilie  irean/  The 
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BOOS  grcniDii,  be  Mid,  was,  in  th»t  part,  dry  and' 
v...^^  firm,  and  there  tW  Gugcroians  iditght  be 
^•^^-  taken   by  sarprise.    Two   squadrons  of 
%?*    horse,  with  the  de^terter  fpr  their  giiide; 
xeached  the  place»  and  surrounded  the 
enemy.    A  shout  of  victory  gave  notice 
of  this  advantage.    ^Ilie  legions,  at  the 
same  time,  chargM  in  front.    l%e^faex» 
barians^fled  with  precipitation  tpwacds  the 
fihine.  ^  Had  the  fleet  been  ^put  in  motion 
to  seccNEui  the  operations  of  the.  army,  that 
jfay.  would  have  cloiied  the'  war.  .  The  ap- 
proach of  ni^t,  and  a  sudden  ^orm  of 
rain,  hmdefed  the  cavalry  from  mixiiig  in 
'fJie.-action.  "     •  ■  .-r.  w-     :*.  ^  ;':/" 

XIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  tmih' 
Ic^n  beii^g  arrived  from  Spain,^  Cerealis 
dfctached  the  fourteen^)  to  reinforce  An« 
sius  Galhis  faj  in  ^  the;  upper  province; 
Civilis  at  the  same  time  was  retnforeed  by 
£ba  Cfaaucians;  but,  even  with  those  suc^ 
cduxs,  he  did  not  think  himself  in  force  ta 
protect  th6  Batavian  cities  fbj.  Content 
with  canying.  off  whatever  was  portai:^^ 
lie  set  fire  to  the  rest,  and  retired  to  tfa^ 
island.    Ti^  Romans/ he  well  knew,  could 
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not  folloiiir.  him'  without  ifarowiog  tijp  a  book 
bridge,  aiid  for  that  purpose  they  had  no  w-v^ 
boats  in  reacHutts.    As  a  farther  security,  ^^.^* 
he  had  the  precaution  to  destroy  the  great   ^'^ 
dam  (c)  formerly  Jaid'  across  the  Rhine  by 
Drusus  Germanicas,  leavkig  the  riv»,  thus 
freed  from  obstruction,  to. flow  in  its  na- 
tural channel  towards  the  confines  of  GauU 
The  consequence  was,  that,  the  cucrent' 
taking  a  new  course,  the  body  of  waterj 
which  separated  the  island  from  the  main' 
land,  sunk  into  a  scanty  stream,  aiid'tfae^ 
kpBi€Xi   b^weton    Germany    and    Batevia 
«eemied:  to  be  one  coilt&ued^  continent; 
Tutor  and  Classicus  passed  over,  the  Rhine^ 
followed  by  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  IVeverian  smiaior&fd/.    Alpinus 
Moiitanus,  the  deputy  sent,  as  above  men*- 
tioned,  from  Cremona  by  Antonius  Primus' 
to  the  states  of  Gaui,  was  one  of  the  num*"^ 
ber.    He  was  accotnpanied:  by  his  brother 
Decimos  Alpinus.    Thdse  men  dispersed^ 
themselves  among  the  neighbouring  ]jia«^ 
ticMisv  urging  every  topic  that  could  excit^' 
compassion;  and  by  their  gifts  and  pre»' 
sents,  in  a  country  fond  of-  tuintilt  land' 
commotion,  they  raised  c6nsid€bi:ble  levies*^ 
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BOOK  '   XX.:  Gfi^iLls  ifimxkd  himiaiilf  ia  a  &m» 
dition-tQ  rekindle  the  war*    He  formad 


^^'  fow  dwisions  c^^y8.army|,willl  intent  td 
^^  Mtack  on  oi)!e  bv^  the  same  ^a^r  the  Rii4 
itian  cohorti^^  tte. cavalry,  and:  tlie  logkeif 
at. four di£feMat posts;  the  taitK legjiondt 
At^jiacuih  (aXi  thQ>  second  at  fiatavodii* 
nim ;  tod  the  auxiliaries  in  their  intfdndu- 
tnents  at  Griones  (}^)  and  Va^a.  In  this 
(Riterprise,  Civilit  hoaded  one  of  the  di- 
idsionr;  Viera^sr,  hia  sisterfs  son,  led  .the 
•ecohd}  Ciassieus  and  Tutor  had  .their 
•epairate  commeciKis.  ^  In  tlieie '  semssfd 
liittMipte,  complete  r  success  ivas  hot  ex-*- 
pected;  bat  'where'  much  irai  haii;ard6d; 
iAm  i^me  in^some  quarter  might  be  pro^^ 
•peiv^s.  The  enemy  knew  that  Cer^is 
m»^  not  aid  officer  of  the  strictest  OMitioA ; 
ezid  therefore  hoped^  that^  while :  \^.  was 
<li8traeted  by  differ^at  tidhigs,  tftcd^f^by 
consequence^  ofoS^od  to  hai^n  fidm  one 
post  to  another,  he  mi^  bpiisoatiewfasre 
inteiceptod  on  his  mandli*  The  party, 
destined  to  storm  the  quarters  ei  the  teniJi 
legbn,  judging  it  an  eniorprne  of  too 
much  danger,  deskted  from  thie  project ; 
coftteiit  i#ith  falling  oh  such  as  were  em^ 
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pkiyedL  at  a  distanpe  from  the  caitop  in  book 
beiv^ii^  wood  for  the  use  of  the  axmy;    In  s^-^v^ 
thi»  attack^  the  'prefect  of  tl^e  camp^  five  ^'S$^ 
principal  centurions,  and  a  few  soldiers^    ^^^ 
irfere  cut  to  pieces.    The  rest  todk  sfaditer 
\iiithin'  the   intxenchments*    At   Batavo*- 
ithiram  the  push  of  tiie  ehemjTfai  to  de^ 
4itroy'a  bridge,  which  the  Romans  had  iji 
part  constructed  orer  the  river.    A)  fierd^ 
engagement  followed,  but  the  approaoh 
of  night  left  it  undecided.  t 

XXL  The  attack  at  Vada,  under  the 
conduct  of  Civilis,  and  at  GrinoeB,  led  aa 
by  Classicus,  were  attended  with,  greater 
danger  to  the  Romans.  At  each  plaoe 
the  assault  was  made  with  resistless  fury« 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  soldiers,  pe«^ 
tishcd  on  the  spot.  Among  t^m  fell  Bri- 
gaciticus,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
Jiorse ;  a  man,  as  alneadj  stated,  distin- 
guished byliis  zeal  in  the  service  of  Rone, 
^nd  his  avowed  hatned  of  Civtlis,^  his  na^ 
de  /"aj.  While  the  Romans  were  pressed  , 
on  every  side,  Cerealis,  with  a  seleqt  bod j 
of  cavalry,  came  up  to  their  cdiell  The 
fortune  of  the  day  was  instantly  changed. 


(  . 
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BOOK  The  Germans  in'  a  panic  plunged  into 
siv^  tKe  river.  Ciyilis  attempted  to  stop  their 
^823.  *  flight.     His  person  being  known,  a  shower 

^?<?*    of  dkrts  was  discharged  against  him.    He 
quitted  his  horse,  and   saved  himself  by 
swimming  across  the  river.    The  Germans 
escaped  by  the  same  expedient.   Tutor  and 
Classicus  were  conveyed  away  in   boats. 
iThe  Roman  fleet,  notwithstanding  posi- 
tive orders,  failed  again  to  co-operate  with 
tfie  land  forces.  .  Several  of  the  mariners 
were  dispersed   on  different  duties,  and 
fear  restrained  tlie  rest.     It  was  the  con- 
stant Fault  of  Cerealis,  never  to  allow  due 
thne  for  the  executionof  his  orders.     His 
designs  were  always  sudden,  but  the  issue 
crowned' him  with  glory.    Where  his  con- 
duct was' liable  to  censure,  fortune  seemed 
willing  to  repair  his  error.    Success  made 
him  oter-sanguine,  iand,  by  consequence, 
disbipline  fell  into  neglect.     It  was  but  a 
few  days  after  this  victory,  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  bemg  made  a  prisoner.   His 
,  address  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  not  from  the  disgrace  of  his 
own  misconduct. 
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XXII.  He  had  be^i  as  far  as  Bonn  aad  book 
Novesium  to  inspect  the  camps  then.  car«  ^•^-v^ 
rying  on  at  those  places,  for  the  winter*  %«.^* 
quarters  of  the  legions*  He  chose' to  re-  ^^' 
turn  by  water.  Among  the  troops  that 
followed  his  boats  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  no  order  was  observed,  no  disci* 
pline,  no  night-watch.  The  Germans^  saw 
their  negligence,  and  took  their  measures 
accordingly.  They  chose  a  night  remark- 
ably dark,  and  sailed  down  the  riven 
They  landed  without  opposition,  and  rush- 
ed immediately  to  the  intrenchments* 
They  began  with  art  and  stratagem.  They 
cut  the  cords  of  the  tents;  and  butchered 
the  men  as  they  lay  struggling  under  the 
load.  Another  party,  in  the  mean  time, 
attacked  the  fleet.  They  fastened  their 
grappling-instruments,  and  began  to  hawl 
off  the  vessels.  Their  first  approach  was 
conducted  in  silence;  but  the  slaughter 
was  no  sooner  begun,  than,  to  increase  the 
terror,  they  rent  the  air  with  shouts  and 
savage  uproar.  Roused  by*  the  anguish  , 
of  their  wounds,  the  Romans  started  from 
their  beds;  they  grasped  their  arms,  and 
ran  wild  about  the  avenues  of  their  camp ; 
some  completely  armed,  but  the  greatiest 
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pctrt  wiih  thek  chthm  tWwn  on  in  l^eir 


v^  hurry*  and  their  n^opdA  m  tbdr  h««dsb 

TIT   C* 

W  '  Cer«iiis»  faaif  asloep,  aod  almosil  nakeiit 

A    TV 

%.  owed  his  dafety  to  »  mistaJpe.  Th^  .bavr 
baciaiu  s»ir  the  praetoriAn  sb^  with  ia.flg^ 
display ed»  and,  from  that  circunostancff 
mkmi^  that  the  geeoral  w«s  tm  bp^fd^- 
took  poaasetbkm  of  the  vessel.  Cet'oaJw 
had  passed  the  j8%>ht  in  aoother  .qua^rterr 
A  vmnan  from  the  counU'y  of  the,  AJbiao^ 
knoim  by  the. name  of  Cl^dia  ^s^ciat^ 
h»d  s^racted  his  «Qttoe;  iwd  ti^^ar^poi^ 
of  the  ansy  was,  ithat^  wbon  ihe  att^k  be«- 
gaD>  lie  iras  iappy  in  her  erobrape.  Thp 
sentinelfi,  vho  bad  fie^ected  U^e  duty  <^ 
iheirwatcht  made  an  eKeuse  that  diid  jio 
honour  to  the  gemtral:  That,  they  ^ight  nof; 
dkt«rh  his  net,  their  .eiders  were  tio  ob- 
tervie  die  strtctest.  silence,  and»  by  ppq^sr 
jfjnence,  majijbg  .no  signal,  and  w^ng  no 
'w.MXch-mirdt  they  themselvefi  weee  oveiv 
fiomeBed  with  ^ep.  It  Auras  broad  day* 
light  wheii  the  Germados  sailed  haqkyl^ad* 
ing  with  t^ni  thie.  <»ptured  v«3§els,  ^mmI 
muaig  theicn  tJae  pr^torian  galley*  wl^oh, 
tha^  iaitowftwte  sent  by  tibe  rij^er  JJiUpfjii 


XXIIl  Givius  bad  iAe  itaibitioA  fo 


[milpQse  he  e4uipped  all  the  nitasel^  that  ^^^ 


ouxiod  tiro  Tanks  of  ioais^iarev^  *^ 

Tt>  thiM  lie  addedi  a  jii-odigknis  nunriier 
of  Amall  icm%  /among  nrhidh  iviere  thatt^r.  or 
forty,  fitted  out  like  the  Eoth^n  Ziihisriiiaa 
gallisjrs. .  The  T6s&els  lately  iaken  from 
tibe  iRdmans  earned  sails  made  with  Ger4 
mbti  niMitiieis,  and^with  their  diversity  of 
colouiSy  presented  £t  specte<de  not  unpkn^ 
stog  to  the 'eye.  The  place  ciiasen  inr 
this  ha'vdf  s^bow  waa  the  vast  bay,  rei^era-- 
Iding  a.  loa^  where  the  Bhine  discharges  it^ 
i^  throtigh  the  mbulth  of  tte  Meuse  (ojf 
intb  the  ocean.  Far  fitting  out  this  flsat 
CtviHs  had  two  motives;  one^  td  gnrtify 
the  iiational  vanity  of  the  Batariain;  the 
^iBdand!^  ^t)Tt  important,  to  intercept  the 
^Qidsiei^  «mt  from  Gani  £m  the  use  of 
llie  Roman  araiy.v  Cerea&,  ait  the  si^ 
of  this  unexpected  parade,  wm  strnofc 
with  wonder ;  but  nothing  could  shake  his 
refeihitioti.  He  fM^pared  to  meet  the  har- 
}lfmiaam  ^on  their  new  elonenL  i9e  mt* 
dered  <oiit  hts  fiebt,  inferior  in  nuiaibei:^ 
|ut  im  the  skiii  of  the  mwrnan)  ilatittpe^ 
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BOOK  i^nce  of  die  piloto,  and  <^e  sise  of  tfche 
>iiPv^  vessels,  greatly  superior.  The  Rmaans 
^^^*  sailed  with  the  carreiit ;  the  eoetny  had 
^^*  the  wind  in  their  favour.  A  slight  coigage^ 
meot  followed.  "Hie  two  fleets  eirchanged 
a  flight  of  darts ;  they  passed  each  others 
and  parted.  This  was  the  last  effort  of 
Civilis.  He  gave  up  all  hope,  and  retired 
beyond  the  Bhine.  Cerealis  laid  waste 
the  isle  of  Batavia,  leaving,  however,  the 
lands  and  houses  of  Civilis  free  from  in« 
jury.  This  policy  is.  not  unusual  amraig 
general  officers.  Jt  was  now  the  latter 
end  of  the  autumn ;  the  rainy  season  set  in, 
and  the  river,  swelled  above  its 'banks, 
caused  an  inundation  throughout  the 
island.  The  face  of  tlie  countryy  naturally 
low  and'  swampy,  presented  a  vast  sheet 
of  water.  No  ships,  were  at  hand ;  the 
army  was  distressed  for  provisions ;  and 
the  tents  and  baggage  were  washed  away 
by  the  flood. 

XXIV.   Civilis    asserted   afterwards, 

that  f  the  Boman  army,  in  this  juneturet 

^    plight  haT3&  been. utterly  destroyed,,  and 

.that  the. G^iimans  actually  intended  it^.it 
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h&  himself  had  not  divected  them  irom  the  booic 
enterpi^se.     The  surrender  of  that  chief, 
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which  followed  soon  after,  made  this  ac-  W.  * 
<xiiint.n0t  improbable.  Cerealis,  by  his  70.* 
secret  agents;, ,  offered*  terms  of  peace  to 
the  Batavians ;  he  tempted  Civilis  with  a 
jproniise  of  pardon;  and  to  Veleda  and 
iier:  f^ily  he  held  forth  the  advantages 
.to  be  gained  by  terminating  a  war,  which 
ibrotfght  nothing  but  slau^ter  and  cala- 
imiy. .  "  Her  best  policy/'  he  said,  **  would 
•"  ber,  to  entitle  herself^  by  some  merito- 
*Vrious  act,  to  the  favour  and  protection 
•*^  of  Rome.  The  Treverians  were  cut  to 
"pieces,  the  Ubians  submitted,  and  the 
."  Batavians  were  expelled  from  their  coun- 
;**  try.  By  the  friendship  of  Civilis,  Ger- 
•^'  many  had' gained  nothing  but  slaughter, 
.^'  ruin,andthedesolationoffamiliesl  Where 
/^  is  Civilis  »ow  ?  He  roams  about,  a 
"  helple^  wanderer,  destitute  of  means^ 
"  a  burthen .  to  his  friends.  After  passing 
*^  the  Rhine  sp  often,  the  Germans  may 
."  now  be  satis6ed.  Fresh  hostilities 
"  would  add  to  their  guilt.  The  inso- 
."  lehce  and  the  crime  would  be  on  their  '  * 
^"  si^e ;  on  diat  9f  Rome,  the  indignation  - 
VOL.  VI.  ,2c 
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>B0OK  ^  c£  thi^  legions,  liead  theveDgeance  of  tlie 
••o-y^  c**  gods." 

^j^'  XXV.  With  this  menacing  strain  C^ 
feaiis  hp.d  the  art^to  intermix  soothing 
promises.  The  nations  beyond  the  Rhine 
were  weary  of  war.  The  Batavians  begaa 
to  open  their  eyes.  *•  To  persist/^  they 
4iaid,  ^^  were  tp  piovoke  their  uttisr  ruin. 
-^  A  single  nation  could  not  undertjtke  to 
^  deliver  the  world  fix)m  bondage.  By 
^  the*  slaughter  of  the  legions,  and  the 
^*  destruction  of  the  Roman  camps,  what 
*•  had  been  gained  ?  New  legWMis,  with 
>^  greater  vigour  and  superior  numbers, 
"  were  poured  in  upon  them.  If  the  war 
*^  was  waged  for  Vespasian,  thut  end  was 
^  answered :  Vespasian  is  Qiaster  of  the 
^  empire.  If  to  oppose  the  Roman  peo- 
^'  pie  was  the  real  object,  the  Batavians 
.♦^are  but  a  handful  of  men,  unequal  to 
^'  the  |:a6k.  Let  us  tift-n  our  eyes  to  Rhae- 
'*•  tia^  to  Ncricum,  and  the  other  allies^ 
«*^  of  Rome.  They  are  loaded  with  va- 
'**rious    imposts.      Prom    the    Batavians 

*'        ^*'  Rome  exacts  no  tribute:  men  and  vi- 
<<  lour  are  all,  she  a^ks*     This  msgr  b^t 
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**  Called  a  state  of  fiteedom ;  at  the  worst,,  book 
"  it  borders  on  chril  liberty.     And  if  ,we  w>^ 
**  are  to  choose  who  shall:  rule  oveir  us,  is  ^^^i^ 
**  it  not  more  honourable  to  submit  ta  "^7^^ 
^  the  eroperbc  of  Rome,   than,  Kke  tbe^ 
^^  Germans^  to  bear  the  infamy  of  a  female^ 
^  reign  ?' '    Such   vlks  .  tihi    reasoning   of 
the  Batavian  peoplle*    The  nobles  of  thtf 
coun try >  didrgidd.  every' thing  to  the  ac*  ,      v 
count    of   Civilis :    "    By    Lis   headlcmg 
^  videncQ  they  were  korried  inttf  the;.war^ 
,  **  In  the  miserieK  of  his  coiratry  that  reit^ 
**  less  chief  hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for  hi* 
"  reined  fortunes.     In.evil.ho«r  the  Bafa-^     • 
Vians  were  advised  to  besiege  the  le-* 
gions,  and  to  murder  iktici>mm9xi^g 
**  officers:  tlie  god?,  in  that mcHttentv  den 
**nouncfed  their  vengeance;^ on  thawiioler 
*^  nation.    Tlie  war  was  necessary  for  onef 
*f  man,:  and  it  has  beida  the  miii  o£  hiir 
**  country.    We  are  now  on  tii^  Inink  of 
**  destruction :    repentance   may   !dx:piate 
*>  OUT  guilt,  and,  by  delivering  up  the  au** 
"  thor  of  all  calamity,  we  may  automcK  for 
**  past  misconduct/* 

XXVL  Civiti4j  knew  the  teibper  of 

2  c  2 
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BOOK  his  countryriien,  and  took  his  measures  to 
v^^v^  prevent  the  blow.     A  long  traia  of  adver- 

AUG      ••  • 

823.  '  sity  had  sunk  the  vigour  of  his  mind ;  and 
^j^'  the  love  of  life,  a  passion  which  often 
enervates  the  noblest  minds,  began,  to  ex- 
ert its  influence.  He  desired  a  conference. 
C5crealis  granted  it.  The  bridge  over  the 
Wahal  (a)  was  broken  down  in  the  middle.^ 

.  The  two  chiefs  advanced  to  the  extreme, 
points.  In  that  situation  Qvilis  spoke  aa 
follows:  "  Were  I  to  plead  my  cause  be- 
*'  fore  an  officer  in  the  interest  of  Vitel- 
"  lius,  I  should  give  myself  up  as  lost. 
•  ^*  Pardon  I  should  not  expect,  nor  wquld 
^  any  credit' be  given  to  what  I  have  to 
**  offer.  VitelliuiB  and  I  were  mortal  foes. 
.  ,  ^iWe  acted  with  open,  with  avowed,  hos- 
"  -tility.  The  quarrel  was  begun  by  him ; 
^  it  was  inflamed  by  me.  With  Vespa- 
**  siah  I  lived  on  other  terms ;  my  respect 
**  for  his   person  has   long  been   known. 

^ "  White  he  was  yet  a  private  inan,  he 
^*  ranked  me  in  the  number  of  his.  friends. 
"  AntomUis  Primus  knew  our  connection. 
^*  By  letters  from  that  officer  (b)  I  was< 
"  urged  to  kindle  the  flame  of  w^r.  I 
*^  was  desired  to  And  employment  for  the 
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"  German  legions  and  the  states  of  Gaul,  book 
^^  that  none  might  pass  over  the  Alps  into  ^^^^>^ 
^*  Italy.    ^  The  advice  of  Antonius,  com-  ^'g^a.  ' 
"  municated  by  his  letters,  was  seconded   ^7^' 
by  Hordeonius  Flaccus   in  person.      I 
complied  with  their  wishes :  I  appeared 
in  arms,  and  did  in  Germany  what  was 
accompUshed  by  Mucianus  in  Syria,  by 
"  Aponius  in  Maesia,  and  by  Flavianus  in 
*^Pannonia  re;/'    »»»♦#** 
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1.  In  the  interview  with  the  Roman  ee-  .«««_ 
neral,,  Civilis  endeavoured,  by  an   artful  ^I^^ 
apology,  to  disguise  and  palliate  his  own      v. 
conduct     He  had  pretended  in  the  be-A.  u.c. 

8S3. 

ginning  of  the  war  that  he  took  the  field  A.  D- 
in  the  service  of  Vespasian ;  and  his  ef- 
forts, he  now  contended,  were  no  way 
inferior  to  the  Roman  oflScers,  who,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  exerted  them- 
selves with  zeaJ  and  ardour  in  the  same 
cause.  He  claimed  the  merit  of  having 
found  employment  in  Germany  for  the  le- 
gions devoted  to  the  interest  of  Vitellius ; 
he  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  their 
very  camp,  and  there  obliged  them  to  ca- 
pitulate. An  irruption  into  Italy  was  pre- 
vented by  the  vigour  of  his  operations, 
q.nd  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vespasian  was 
enforced  by  his  orders.  He  complained 
that  those  important  services  were  by  his 
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AFPEND.  enemies  ^invidiously  called  acts  of  rebel- 
BOOK  lion.  But  thus  accused,  and  thus  calum- 
niated,  could  it  be  expected  that,  in  such 
*  a  juncture,  he  should  sheath  the.  sword, 
and,  by  an  ignominious  surrender,  take 
upon  him  a  load  of  guilt?  Pusillanimity 
and  mean  compliance  would  have  been 
treachery  to  hiojself.  He  must  have  in- 
curred the  contempt  of  the'  legions ;  but 
he  chose  by  warlike  enterprise,  and  by  his 
valour  in  the  field,  to  gain  their  applause. 
In  the  distraction  of  the  times  many  thin^ 
happened  on  both  sides,  rash,  impetuous, 
and  perhaps  not  to  be  justified -^  But 
where  all  were  blameable,  to  settle  the 
measure  of  particular  guilt  seemed,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  a  fruitless  inquiry.  He 
added,  that  the  Batavians  had  been  at  all 
times  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome:  while 
they  were  considered  in  that  light,  and  not 
treated  as  a  vanquished  people,  they  were 
-willing  to  maintain  their  old  attachment 
with  unshaken  constancy.  Their  arms, 
their  men,  their  valour,  were  ready  in  the 
service  of  the  empire-  These,  He  said, 
were  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen; 
they  were  his  principles,  atid  the  rule  of 
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his  conduct    I^ing  been  the  adviser  of  awshik 
the  oath  to  Vespasiap,  he  was  now  the  book 
mediator  of  a  general  peace.  w-^ 

A.U-C, 

8*3. 

IL  Cere  A  LIS  heard  the  Batavian  chief  ^7^' 
with  calm  attention.  He  went  to  the 
meeting  with  a  pacific  disposition;  and,  . 
having  nothing  so  much  at  heart. as  a 
compromise  of  all  differences,  he  did  not 
amuse  himself  with  a  petty  controversy 
about  ipferior  matters,  at  that  time  of  no 
weight  or  consequence.  He  scorned  to 
take  notice  of  the  fallacy  with  which  Ci* 
vilis  attempted  to  colour  his  own  seditious 
violence;  and,  in  order  effectually  to  re* 
store  the  public  tranquillity,  he  dedared 
himself  willing  to  bury  all  past  transac-  s  . 
tiops  in  total  oblivion.  Peace  was  esta* 
hlished,  and  that  part  of  the  enipire  re- 
inained  free  from  war  and  civil  commo* 
tions. 

Givilisi,  from  that  time,  lost  all  wei^t 
and  influence  with  his  countrymen^    T^^y 
considered  him  as  the  fierce  incendiary, 
I  who  Jiad  kindled  up  the  flame  of  discord,     - 
and  the  author  of  a  wide- wasting  war,  in 
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^^K^8»«>-  which  both  nations  saw  tlie  destruction  of 

TO 

BOOK  camps,  the  desolation  of  cities,  and  the 
slaughter  of  armies.    Cerealis  was  soon 


823.    after  sent  to  command  in  Britain.     He 

70.     succeeded  *  VetJ:ius  '  Bolanus,  and,  by'  his 

warlike  spirit,  I'evived  the  lustre  of  the 

Roman  name,  which  had  been  impaired 

by  the  inactive  genius  of  his  predecessor. 

Peace  being  finally  concluded  with  the 
Bataviatis,  the  Lingones  and  other  states 
of  Gaul  laid  down  their  arms.  The  people 
saw  that  they  were  victims  to  the  pride 
and  wild  ambition  of  their  chiefs,  and  all 
were  willing  to  end  a  bloody  and  destruc- 
tive contest,  in  which  desolation  was  the 
Only  consequence  of  victory.  Tranquil- 
lity was  restored  in  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  the  troubles  in  Maesia  were  not 
so  easily  quelled.  That  country  continued 
to  be  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Sarmatians 
had  made  an  irruption,  with  the  fero- 
city usual  among  barbarians;  and  hav- 
ing two  passions  to  gratify,  their  love  of 
plunder,  and  their  savage  delight  in  blood, 
they  marked  their  way  with  carnage  and 
destruction.    A  detail  of  their  operations 
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can&ot  now  be  given,.    History  has  trans*  aw»n». 
mitted  no  memorial  of  tliose  transactions,  book. 
All  we  know  is,  that  Fonteius  Agrippa,  w^ 
the  procoasul  of  Maesia,  was  defeated  in    W. 
a  pitched  battle,  and   fell' with   honour     70..' 
amidst  heaps   of  skin   (a) .     Soon .  after 
that  disaster,  Rubrins  Gallus  was  sent  by 
Vespasian  to  undertake  the  conduct   ai 
the  war.    That   officer  restored  military 
discipline,  and  revived  the  spirit  .of.  the 
legions.     He    sought    the    barbarians    in 
their  fastnesses,  >  and  defeated  them    in 
every  encounter ;  hanging   always   u{Km 
their  rear,  till,  at  length,  he  chased  them 
out  of  the  province,  and  obliged  them  to 
repass  the  Danube.     His  next  care  was  to 
secure  tlie  country  from  future  incursions. 
For  that  purpose  he  built  a  chain  of /arts 
on  the  frontier,  and,  leaving  a  strong  gar- 
rison  at  every   post,    gave   an    effectual 
check  to  the  inroads  of  those  fierce  in-* 
vaders.' 

in.  Rome  had  now  no  war  upon  her 
hands,  except  that  in  Judaea,  under. the  ^ 
conduct  of  Titus.     The  victories  obtained  . 
by  Vespasian^  and  the  rapid  success  with 


AnsNft.  which   he  ov^r-^ran   the  whdie   prcvmoe 

TO 

BOOK  of  Galilee,  have  •been  already  stated  Ye^y. 

v-v^  That  commander  knew  the  6ar}j  genius  of 
8^'.  bis  son ;  and  having  decided  proofs  of  his^ 
70.'  valour  and  militarj  talents,  he  thought 
proper,  when  his  own  aflfeiirs  called  him 
.  into  Egypt,  to  leave  Titus  to  reap  the 
glory  of  ending  the  war  by  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem.  Tacitus  has  described  Titutf 
at  the  4iead  of  a  numerous  army,,  inspiring 
the  soldiers  with  zeal  and  ardour  by  his  own 
example,  and  winning  all  hearts  by  hid 
a:kniable  ihanners  fbj.  We  have  seen  him 
encamped  before  the  wails  of  Jerusalem^ 
throwing  up  towers,  and  preparing  for  the 
operations  of  a  regular  siege;  and  there, 
*  unfortunately,  I  acitus  leaves  us.  The  rest 
,of  the  great  historian^s  work  has  perished. 
The  loss  can  never  be  repaired ;  but  aa 
*vent  so  truly  interesting  ought 'liot  to  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  The  Jewish  war, 
abstractedly  from  its  connection  with  re- 
ligion, presents  a  series  of  calamities,  and 
a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage,  that  cannot 
^be  equalled  in  the  records  of  any  other 
liatiQn.  We  have  before  us  an  infatuated 
race  ripe  for  destruction,  and,  by  their  owtt 
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folly  provoking  the  vengeance  of  a  great  Mimnx. 

TO 

and  warlike  nation,   while  internal  divi-  book 
sions,  civil  discord,  party  rage  and  mad-*  w^,^*/ 
iiess,  conspire  with  a  foreign  force  to  ac-     8s»\ 
celerate   the  destruction   of  their    whole     7a.  "^ 
nation :  we  see  a  city  so  strong  by  nature 
and  art  that  it  was  deemed  almost  impreg-t  ,. 
nable,   burnt   to   the   ground,   and    near    - 
eleven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  pe^ 
rishing  in   the  flames ;   a  temple,   in  its 
form   and   structure   the   wonder  of    the. 
world,  razed  to  its  foundation;  a  people 
driven  from   their  native  land,   dispersed, 
all  ovet  the  globe  to  exist  in  wandering 
tribes,  ;but   to  find  no  place  where  they 
could  again  become  a  people  under  their 
own  plan  of  polity.     These  are  important    '       ' 
events;   and  they  becon>e  more  striking,  , 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  fore- 
toW  by  Christ  himself  forty  years  hefbrA/ 
the  dreadful  cata'strophe,  iu  which  the.im^ 
mediate  finger  and  wralh   of  God  were  ' 
manifestly  displayed.  ^ 

IV.  The  natural  causes  which  led  t© 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  have  been 
in  sotn^  degree  explained  already,    but 
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»Bmtt>i  laay  with  propriety  be  retouched  in  this: 

TO 

BOOK,  place,   when,  we  are  entering  on  a  siege^ 
w^  that  terminated  in*the  ruin  of  a  devoted: 

A    TT  C* 

823.  *  people.      The  mad  ambition  of  Caligula 
70,*    to  have  his  statue  placed  in  the  temple, . 
was  the  first  occurrence  that  roused  thq 
^.  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  Idnxiled  the 
flame  of  discord   throughout  the  nation* 
The  death  of  Caligula  prevented  an  immer 
diate  war,  but  did  not  appease  th^  jealousy 
of  a.  discontented  people,. who  were  not 
only  determined  that  the  images  of  dei- 
,fied  emperors  should  never  disgrace  their 
templje,  but  would  not  so  much  ^s  suffec 
thejikeness  of  the  Caesars  to  be  brought 
into  their  territories.    Of  this. zeal  Josephu? 
' .     '    relates  a  remarkable  instance.     He  telk  ^ 
US,  .that  when  Vitellius,  the  governor  of 
Syria,   w^s  preparing  to  march  his  army 
through  a 'part  of  Judaea,  in  order  to  at* . 
tack  the  Arabs,  the  chief  of  the  Jews  ob- 
jected to  the  measure,   alleging  that  the 
colours  of  the  legions  were  crowded  with 
profane  images,   which  the  laws   did  not 
allow  to  be.  seen  in  their  country.      The 
Roman .  general  yielded    to   the    remon?- 
fitrance,  and  ordered  his  legions  to  pursue 
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a  more  circuitous  way.     And  yet'  this  afpenp- 
eondesceosioo  did  not  satisfy  the  Jewish  JiOo^ 
'mind.    The  seed*plots  of  a  revolt  were  vj^-y^ 
laid  J  and  Felix,  the  brother  of  Pallas^  the    'ssa.  ' 
jeigmng  favourite   at  the  court  of  Clau*     7(y,  *" 
.diCis,   by  oppression,    rapine,   and    every 
jspecies .  of  cruelty,  helped  to  spread  a  ge- 
:neral  spirit  pf  revolt*     Qessius  Florus,;Who 
hy  his  interest  with  Poppaea  obtained  from 
.JSTerQ  the  post  of  governor  of  Judaea,  found 
'the.  province  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  dis- 
traction.   cHis  conduct  added  fuel  to  the 
(flame.     Avarice'  was   his   ruling   passion^ 
Resolved  to  aggrandize;  hijinseif,  and  accu-* 
mulate  immoderate  riches,  he   practised 
every  species  of  iniquity,  till  the  people, 
JIted  with  indignation,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion.     Cestius   Gallus,   the   governor 
of  Syria,  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy^s 
country,  even  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ; 
:but  war  was  not  his  talent :  he  abandoned 
^the   siege,    and    fled  with    precipitatLop. 
^Itie  Jews  hung  on  his  rear,  and  defeated 
:him  in  every  skirmish.     According  to  Jo- 
rsephus,  they  took  an  eagle  from  vone  pf 
;the  legionSy  and  in  the  pursuit  cut  oiF  na 
.    VOL.  VI.  2d 
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APPEJNtD.  \esi  tiiafa  six  thousand  ctf  the  RbftiaSl  snnjiSi 

^(2)S  Ccstiirs  did  not  Jong  stirvi?e  %h&  diSgFfic^. 

'^C^r^  He  died  of  grief ;  and  the  gof45Fhm4fltof 

^'s^i^'  Syria  was  giVen  to  Muciatius^  #ho  after- 

%      trards  tdok  ah Active  part  ifi  the  eletaj^ioft 

of   Vespasian    to    the    impistial    digftity. 

'But  the  Jewish  wat  r^jmred  a  coiiiiflfltid^ 

er   who   shotiid   make  that  biisltt^s  the 

btify  object  of  his  attetitloh.  •  N^m/  fdi 

the  iteasons  which  have  beeh  already  niei>- 

"trohed,  ^ai*e  that  comihissioil  to  the.  ifiah 

'whd  Was  6vfen  then  destined  tb  b6  «ifl|Hl., 

•ttSi^  of  .Rome  (a).    In   the  sf^ftce  of  t«i^6 

^mmers,   the  victorious  gertdtfer  subdtied 

the   whole    country,    and    mfa*jte    hiliiMtf 

'rndstei*  bl'  every  stirong^hoM  atid  fottffl^ 

city,  except  Jerusalem,  which  w^fe  resdttw 

to  cr6wh  Titus  With  lYnittottUPgloi^y*      '^  'i 


i'> 


'  V.  TAtitus  has  described  the  city  Qf 
'Jerusaleib  awd  the  TeAiple^  bUtpdttia^B, 
With  the  advantage  of  D'AnviUe^s  pl&i,  h, 
kflore  ddstindt  4dea  of  the  place  ma;y  fioW 
be  given.  The  city  stood  upon  tw<y  HliliB, 
;nkniely,  Mount  Sion  to  the  soii^,  ^atifl 
Atra  to  the  north;  The  former,  beiiigithfe 
loftiest,  was  called  the^  upper,  and'  A^t^i 


the^ldtf^rirfitjpi  ,.TK6  walk  c^.^eaoh  Unem  imwsD. 
-w^flhedE '  on  tlie  ootsfde  byi  i^  btbad  and  ra-  book 
^riid  Btream^  that  msJhied  ]ike  a.  torreiit  from  vw>.«^ 

•  '  A  U  C 

weit  to  esuit,  •  througk  thp  vall^s  of.  Hiniidn  'm- 
afld  Ced^6n^  to  tlie  foot  of  the  Mount  of  :iQ.  * 
OltVe^*  The  famoui^  Temple  stood  oa  a 
thM' hill  called  Mount  :Moriah,:  which  cm 
tfee  tkU&fi  side- was  bounded  by  the,  vat 
tey  0?^(3edi?otf.  A^  fourth  bill,  tg  the  north 
<ff  tMd  fr^mple,  wa^f  in  procfess.  of  timh^ 
^ndkihkd^  withiil^  the  fortifications ;  and 
thl&t^  tlie  Jetrs,  'dboanditig  in  lUiBabers^ 
ba»t  ^no*h0f  dty.  The  new  (|uart0r  wa4 
OdMi^Be^tha^  Josephu?  say s^thd  drdum^ 
ference.  of  th^  whole  city  w^s  diree^nd 
thfrtyJ  Stadia,  computed  by  D'AnviiUb^at 
iibbat  thtee  thousand  three  hundred .  pabei.  • 
Art^Q^nSfhrfed  with  i the  natural  situatioh  td 
iaafee 'the  work&:  almost  inaccessible.  A 
#dB'0f>g^e6-t  strength  and  prodigious  ele-i 
y&lion  s^ucroundedtSion,  extending,  along 
the  north  and  we§t  sides  of.  the  hill,  and^ 
lieiftgt  carried  easti^^ard,  separated  it  frona 
Mount  Acra.  Mount  Aerawas  enclosed 
by  another  wall,  which  stretched  to  tiicJ 
north,  and,  then  diverging  towards  the 
east,  ended  at  Bott:  Antonia.,  The  <ihird 

2  D  2 
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ASP9N]>.  wall  defended  the  Temple  to. the  east. 

BOOK  These  fortifications  weire  further  strength- 
ened by  towers  built  with  consummate 
skill,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  description 
given  by  Tacitus  (a).  Five  of  the  towers 
were  distinguished  by  their  strength  and 
magnificence.  The  first  was  the  tower 
Psephina,  an  octagon  building  seventy 
cubits  high,  commanding  ,a  prospfcct  of 
Arabia  towards  the  east,  and,  on  the  west* 
ero  side,  a  view  of  Palestine  and;  Ph<»Qi- 
^  to  the  margin  of  the.  sea:  the  oth^r 
four  were  built  by  Herod,  who  was  placed 
cw  the  throne  by  Mark  Antony.  From 
motives  of  gratitude  to  his  patron,  Herod 
called  one  of  his  new  structures  the  Tower 
AntcHiia.  The  other  three  he  dedicated 
to  the  persons  whom  he  most  esteemed, 
and,  to  do  them  honour,  made,  use  of 
their  names :  'Hippichos  was  his  desorest 
friend ;  Phasael  was  his  brother ;  and  Mar 
riamne,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  thiei 
wife  whom  he  loved  to  distraction,  and 
in  his  fiiry   murdered,  while  he  adored 

» 

;  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  an  imr  . 
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mense  fabric,  divided  by  a  number    of  append. 
courts,  and  surrounded  with  porticos  and  book 
magnificent  galleries,  which,  were,  in  feet. 


A.  U  C 

SO  many  fortifications,  that  made  it  look,  W,  * 
as  Tacitus  observes  (c)^  more  like  a  citadel  joS 
than'  a  religious  sanctuary.  The  place  of 
.  worship,  or  the  temple  properly  so  calledj 
stood  in  the  centre,  detached  from  all 
other  buildings:  the  inside  was  divided  by 
a  veil  or  curtain  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  was  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  out- 
ward space  was  filled  with  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  religious  ceremonies,  and 
the  dwellkig  of  the  priests  and  others,  who 
ofiiciated  at  the  altar.  A  large  court,  en*- 
compassing  those  several  buildings,  wag 
balled  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were 
allowed  .to  enter  that  part,  but  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  the  sanctuary.  -The  whole  of 
.this  vast  quadrangle,  according  to  Jose** 
phus,  was  six  stadia,  or  three  quarters  of 
a  mile,  round :  as  D'Anville  computes  it, 
the  circumference  was  still  greater. 

VI.  This  great  and  opulent  but  de- 
voted city  was  now  the  last  receptacle  of 
the  Jewish  nation.    The  people  saw'' the 
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APPEND,  progress  of  the  ^omah  aim? ;  all  Galilee 

to  ,  ^ 

BOOK  ^ver-ruh  by  the  conqueror,  their  for^r^ses 
^si-H^  stormed,  arid  their  armies  routed  iii  every 
'sW.  *  engagement.  In  that  alarming  crisis,  all 
iiy, '  decrees  and  orders  df  men  abandoned  their 
habitfitiorts,  and  fled  for  shelter  to  Jerusai 
lefti.  The  celebration  of  the  Passover, 
which  was  then  near  at  hand,  attracti^d 
Jjro(^igious  multitudes  to  pay  their  wbr*/ 
ship,  •  It  is,  notwithstanding,  probable 
that  Josephus  exaggerates,  when  he  tells 
tl^  th^t  the  besieged  in  the  city  amounted 
lo  three  milhons ;  Tacitus  says,  ^ix^  hun*- 
Cir^d  thousand.  If  from  Ihe  last  numbet 
^tre  deduct  tyomen  and  children,  with  tii« 
ftged  and  infirm,  there  will  fetili  remain  a 
vast  warlike  force  to  man  the  works,  and 
repel  the  approaches  of  the  ehemy.  What 
added  to  the  difficulties  which  Titus  had 
to  encounter,  was  the  desperate  resolutidiL 
of  men  during  the  whole  war  inured  to 
carnage,  and  to  the  natural  obstinacy  of 
the  Jewish  temper  uniting  the  madness  ttf 
enthusiasm.  They  were  taught  by  their 
false  prophetis,  that  ttie  Lord  bjf  Jtosts 
^ould  fight  their  battles,  fend  ddivfer  therii 
from  a  foreigh  yoke.    The  pftttdlctitths  that 


U^^^  tt)  tbre  coining  qC  the  !^^$sifh  weF§  appknq^ 
"  not  B»4Qnjtop^  as  prpipisi?!^  a;  I^edpeiney  pop? 
to  ff ^  the  world  from  thp  bondage  of  sin^  Jr^rvv 
and  send  forth  the  light  of  trut^j  from  Ju^    gg^.  * 
deea;  fts  Tacit«s  Qbsei'ves,  they  €}^pec$e4     t<f' 
«in  heroic  copqueror,  who   shpul^  march 
at  the  hepid  of  their  armies,  ftp^  extend 
the  dominion  of  the  East  oyer  all  fordgn 
))^til99f(,     Bijt  the  Jewish  mind  was  i^ot  to 
^  'ep%ht$nedf     The   divine   vengeance 
Jjfid  l>egil  declared  witji  awful  denuncia^ 
tions;  tbcy  had  bpep  tqld,  that  tfieir  ene^ 
rmips^u^c^latremhtf^  thern^  aind 

n0t  l^Uve  ewe  st^me  f^ft  ofi^er^  The  cde^ 
ll?at«d  Bossftet,  in  his  Disfioilrse  on  XJni4. 
yfersal  History^  confirpjs  th?  ac^punt  of 
porfceots  and  'prodigies,  ^^ :  Tftlatfed  by  T%- 
tnt»a/aj; :  "  And  wh^t  *(say§  1^)  ooul^  b^ 
**  w  a;larBiing  a  i^ignal  of  the  jiWpending 
f^  wrath  «f  H^Bveni  fts  th^  hoJlowjpiirjnuf 
f^  h$ard  by  the  pHests  in  the  sanctuary, 
,**  and  the  yoiiee  t^at  issued  ^oni  the  Jloly 
"  of  Hoiies^  Let  m  Imva  thi?  place !  Jf 
^f  was  maiiifeifc  tliat  the  Temple  w4«  #>aPr 
>*  doned.by  God  and  hi*  Angels/'  The  fi^xw 
&tcQ\\mt  author  T&\^\m  ^notb^r  pjientj- 
\infinon,  which  eitbet. wag  ^  Wimpl^i  9f 
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APPEND;  might  have  been  considered  by  thepeb^^ 
BOOK  pje  as  an  awful  warning.  Four  years  be- 
fore the  war  with  the  Romans,  a  comman 


823,  '  peasant  began,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
76. '  cry  out,  "  A  voice  from  the  east !  A  voice 
"  from  the  west !  A  voice  from  the  fouir 
'  •*  quarters  of  the  world  !  A  voice  against 
*' Jerusalem!  against  the  temple,  and  all 
**  new-married  brides  and  bridegrooms! 
•*  A  voice  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
*•  people!"  From  that  time  he  never 
ceased  day  and  night  to  repeat,/*  Woe  to 
^^  the  people !  Woe  to  Jerusalem !"  No 
other  words  came  from  his  lips.  In  the 
temple,  at  all  religious  ceremonies,  he  ut- 
tered the  same  dreadful  menace.  He 
was  seized,  and  dragged  before  the' magisr 
trate:  to  every  interrogatory  his.  answer 
was,  "  Woe  to  Jerusalem  !'^  He  was  or^ 
dered  to  be  whipt,  and  then  turned  adrift 
as  a  wild  enthusiast.  He  rambled  about 
the  country,  visiting  every  city,  and  in  his 
fits  of  transport  uttering  the  same  terrible 
prediction,  straining  his  voice  to  the  ut- 
most pitch,  yet  not  enfeebling  it.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  he  went  on  with  the 
«arae  enthusiasp),  proclaiming  vengeance. 
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and,  with  crowds  of  his  countrymen,  r6-  append. 

'  '  ^  TO 

turned  to  Jerusalem.  The  siege  being  form-  book 
ed,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  walls^  exclaiming  ^--w 
with   vehemence,    "  Woe    to    the    city !    W.  '  i 
^  Woe  to  the  temple !  Woe  to  the  people  Y*     '^oC    | 
He  added  at  last, "  Woe  to  myself!"  and,  in  ' 

that  moment,  a  stone  from  a  batterings 
engine  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot.    The 
name  of  this  man,  says  Bossuet,  was  Jesus  ^^^iS^^^^  * 
and  it  may  be,  that  since  the  first  who  of-jKcA-s^^^j^ 
fered  grace  and  mercy,  and  eternal  hfe,y/i^Y*'^**^'^'^ 
expired  on  the  cross,    the  second  of  the 
name  was  ordained  to  denounce  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  nation. 

VII.  Though  the  Jews  by  their  rash^ 
ness  invoked  themselves  in  a  war  with  a 
great  and  powerful  empire,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  Jerusalem  vas  destroyed  by 
their  own  hands,  not  by  the  Roman  arms; 
They  had  called  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  by  the  worst  iniquities,  and,  to 
complete  their  utter  destruction,  were  still 
abandoned  to  the  vices  that  provok^ 
their  fate.  False  prophets,  as  had  been 
foretold,  imposed  on  the  deluded  people. 
Heresies  sprang  up  and  multiplied;  hew 


gfmsib:  doctiiDes  itere  prb|)a^tfid  :  and'  by  ^n^ 

'Sty 

HOC*  sequence  various  se<its  were  fottned;  all; 
as^  usual  aqiong  schismaiips,   eaveriotofei 


'm: '  igi^mst  e^ch  bther.  ReligjouB  diJisensioiit 
^7^  feb^nd^ed  civii  discord  jaud  Jttdaea,  rent' 
mtd  iom  by  contending  fectloBs^foecame 
a  theatre  of  horror,  rfcpine,  and  mutuii} 
rfaughtfir^  By  the  contest  bietwcen  Ves*^ 
{»[sta&  and  Vitellius,  which  began  in  the 
ywar  jcrf  Roitae  82^,  thd  Jew5  gained  some 
|ie*jpife  from  the  opfcrations  of  a  victoriimll 
^eniy ;  but  they  had  nt)t  the  wisdom  to 
earplgy  the  internal  in  preparations  for 
another  campaign.  Three  poirerful  fec-^ 
tibns  divided  the  whole  nation ;  and,  as 
'  itlnal  whfen  the  infatuated  multitude  claim 
a  right  tp  exercise  what  is  called  the-  spvet 
viigtkty  of  the  people,  each  factiodiwaf 
Brtder  the  toanagement  of  a  leader  or 
a  difief,  who  was  admired  ibr  his  eloquence 
fend  superior  talents.  But  eloquende  witH- 
olit  integrity  is  a  frivolous,  taleiit ;  it  hbfe 
bften  pTX)perly  called  lipw\yisdom*  The 
Ihflse  dsepagogues  knew  the  pppuUr  arts 
1^  which  the  r3bble  is  generally  influenced. 
^  .Thp  public  good  was  their  pretext,  but 
thdlr:dwh  private  ambition  w^s  the  ex- 


citmg  Diotive,  the  ck'use  of  all  their  acf  Aennm* 
tiohs.  They  talked  of  the  indepeDdent  »0(« 
qnxit  of  their  nation,  g^hd,  the  glory  of  r^  ^w.-^^ 
fixsting  tlie  Roman  legions;  font  while  they*  'is». 
^led' at  slavery,  their  own  domination  acv** 
was  the  object  in  view. 

'    Of  these  three  tyrants  Eleazaf  wias  the 
-first'  in  point  of  time.    When  Gestiiis,  as 
lilready  mentioned,  encamped  before  the 
-walh  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  party,  who  assuihed 
the  name  of  Zealots,    and  ihade  hilnself 
master  of  the  Teftiple*     John  of  Giscahi 
'»aw  the  strength  of  that  faction,  and  had 
the  address  to  insinuate  himself  itiito  ttiefar 
clubs  or   political  meetings.      He.  had  a 
rivx>nderful  flow  of  words,    and  was  sdom 
'admired  as  a  consummate  orator.      An 
artful  conceaier  of  his  sinipter  purpose 
he  knew  how  to  gloss  and  decorate  lufi  / 
speeches  with  ^ell-acted  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good.      He  drew  over  hi  his  party  a 
niimber  of  the  most  dctlve  Zealots,  and 
formed  a  league  that  soon  grew  formida- 
-ble  to  Eleazar.    Strong  as  his  confiedeimjy' 
was,  he   was  not  abl^  to  make  himseif 
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APPEND,  master  of  the  temple;  but  the  city,  as  if 
»ooK  taken  by  conquest,  fell  under  his  absolute 
Vii^v^  iiominion.     Inured,  before  he  entered  Jei 
's23.  -  rusalem,  to  the  most  barbarous  cruelties 
70,  *    and  the  most  violent  acts  of  depredation, 
he  continued  in  the  city  to  practise  the 
same  horrible  outrages,  till  the  people  re- 
solved   tp  call  in  another  tyrant  to  their 
assistance.   « This  was  Simon,  son  of  Gi<t 
ras,  who  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity 
by  his  intrepid  courage  and  the.  most  fla- 
gitious crimes.     By  promising  rewards  to 
the  free,  and  freedom  to  the  slaves,  he  was 
able  to  form  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.     With  that  force  he  advanced  to  the 
,    walls  of  Jerusalem.    The  citizens,  harassed 
and  worn  out  by  the  oppressions  of  John, 
jopened  their  gate^  to  receive  him.     Simon 
entered   amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
rabble.     He  promised  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  people.     Various  conflicts  ensued  be- 
tween him  aijd  the  Zealots.     Fierce  and 
obstinate  battles  were  fought ;  houses  were 
^plundered ;  whole  families  were  put  to  the 
►sword;  and  Jerusalem  was  a  scene  of  blood 
•and  inassacre.     The  parties  gained  alter- 
'nate  fictorieB,  but  no  decisive  blow  was 
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islruck:.      Elea^r,  remaiofed  in  posseasieo  Airarai 
of  the  highest  part  of  the;  Temple;  John  Boot 
maintained  his  post  on  Mount  Monali;  s.-v^ 
and.  Sim  on  commanded  ia  Salem  and  Bo^    W. 
'zetba..    The  .Christians,  who  resided  in  the   ^i^^' 
pity  of  Jerusalem, /finding  that  Titus  wm 
approaching   at   the  head  of   his  army, 
knew  their  time  to  depart.    They  saw,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  warning  given  to  them  by 
Christ  himself,   that  desolation  was  ni^> 
and,   as  commanded,   fled  to  the  mouh-^ 
teins  {aj.  - 

r 

i ;  *  u      .-         •     .  .  .         i     y. 

:.  VIlL  Such  was  the  internal  state  of 
Jerusalem  when  Titus,  early  in  the  spiing, 
encamped  before  the  walls*  The  natural 
clemency  of  that  amiable  prince  inclinedb 
hipa:to.  ofifer  terms  of  capitulation,  but.  he 
too  well  knew  the  obstinacy  of  a  blind' 
and  devoted  rafce.  An  account  of  the  ler. 
gions  and  allied  forces  that  went  on  this 
Expedition  has  been  stated  by  Tacitus  {aj^r 
The  first  care  of  Titus  was  to  form  his; 
lines,  to  level  the  grounds,  and  throw  up 
S^tts  ^nd  battlements  before  the  walls  of- 
the  city*  The  legions  went  to  work  with 
alacrity,  all  contending  with  emulatioa  to 
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eiteettte  the  orders  of  their  seheral.     In' 

ttxMt  ^^  midst  erf  tbete  exertions,  a  sodden 

wv^  burst  of  lamentation   assailed  their  eartt 

^.    THiey  looked^  and  satr  advanciog,  ft&m 

f^*    ©tie  of  the  gates,   a  wretched-  band-  ci 

mmimws,    stretching  forth   theit  bandisi 

aody  with  hidfeoiis  cries  and  dismal  shri^S;sj 

imploriftg.  the  protection  of  the  BottiaM 

fttJfli  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  their  fellotrJ^ 

citizenis*     The  soldiers  wfere  touched  witUi 

eoffipassion.   ^  Without    waiting    for    the 

command  of  their  officers,  they,  went  iii 

a   body   to   succour  the  distressed,    and 

aondbdfc  them   to   their  tents^     In   that 

mcm^ht  was^  $een  the  treachery  of  th4 

Jefwish  character.    The  notes  of  gcief  wese 

changed  to  warlike  shcRits.     The  traito^» 

'     surrounjd^d    the   generous    sOldieirs,  ^aimcy 

Ikandishing  their  dagger^,   rushed*  to  thjei 

at^aek^  with  t&e  fury  of  tbd"  vilest  as^tssins^ 

The  Romim^  were  massacred  on  the  spot^ 

while  a  baiid  <tf  Jews  dti  the  walJs^  bbh^id> 

the  tragic  sjpedt^cle  with  fell  deMght,'  a»^ 

adding  taunts  a&d  itisult  td  theit-  pbT&dy^ 

ifiade  a;  jest  of  the  uiihappy  ;TictknSi  wihoi 

were  bttteheifed  fot  their  hhmamty.  .      -  ^ 
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t   iX*  ThiB' ^tuatigbm  bdd  tha  effect  of  Amann 
kindling  a  spirit  of  revenge  thrtiughoat  the  book 
Bomail  army.     Titus  <  in  tlie  measi  time  ^^-^-v^ 
preserved  tiie  even  tenour  df  Im  h^pj    W- 
dispo&itioh.    To  yieki  tx>  sudden  amotions     ^ 
of  anger   was   not  in.  his   nature^      He 
weighed  ^U  circumstances^ .  andi  istill  wiahi 
«d't6  spare  ^he  effusion  of  bloods     He.saJr 
H  deluded  ^people,  who,  by  often  .Eebellica^ 
kad    provoked    the    Roman   arms,   and^ 
though  pent  up  within  their  walls^  still  be^ 
lieved  their. false  prophets,   expecting  to 
be  mdbters  6f  universal  empire ;  he  knew 
that  they  wei-e  distracted  by  intestine  fiic*- 
tions ;  tfeat^  under  the  direction  of  theii 
chiefs,  the  assassin's  dagger  was  eisery  day 
di^tiched    in    blood,   and    ntassiicre   laid 
-waste  the  city-     Titus  beheld  their  mi®- 
fort^nei^  with  an  eye  of  pity.:  willing  to 
Kheatli^  the  slaughtering  sword,  he  offered 
h  general  pardon  ;  but  in  tain  ;:  the  whols 
.iiatioti  was  infatuated  ai^d  ripe  for  de^^ 
$truction* 

The  Roman  soldiers,  eager  to  be^n  thi 
attdck,  c^arried  on  their,  works  with  usf 
lelbating  vigour.    Moimds  were  tlitowji  up ; 
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AHPEND.  forte  were  built;  and  batferiDg»-rams  ind 
B^K  other  \?arlike  .engines  were  advanced,  t6 
'^^v^'  the  walls.     The  first  impressioii  wae  made 

A  U  G  "  ■ 

823.  *  on  Salem^  or  the  lower  ;city,  on  the  north- 
Wt  *  west  side  of  Jerusalem.  Simoa  command- 
ed in  that  quarter ;  his  sword j  which  had 
been  till  then  employed  against  his  fellow- 
citizens,  was  at  length  turned  against  the 
feesiegers.  He  exerted  his  most  strenutim 
efforts,  and  by  his  example  insjnred  ;:h]i$ 
men  with  undaunted  resolution »  But  the 
<vigour  of  the  legions  was  irresistible.  .Qarts 
and  firebrands,  and  other  missive  wea- 
pons, were  thrown  into  the  town  with  in- 
cessant fury;  stones  of  enormous  weight 
were  discharged  from  a  number  of  en^ 
^nes ;  and  the  besieged  wiere  driVeo  from 
the  ramparts.  In  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement, Titus  received  n  wound  in  hi* 
shoulder,  of  which  be  felt  the  symiptoms 
during  the  rest  of  his  life;  but  danger 
.  served  only  to  animate  his  warlike  spirit. 
The  soldiers  followed  the  example  of  their 
general.  The  battering-rams  opened  a 
breach  in  the  walls  ;  the  conquering  troops 
rushed  in,  sword  in  hand,  and  toqk  pos- 
session of  Salem.    This  was  on  thefifteeyath 
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day  of  the  siege.    It  was  soon  perceived  append. 
that  by  their  success  the}'^  had  gained  a  book 
perilous  situation.    They  were  exposed  to  ^--y^ 
the  engiiies  of  the  erfemy  from   Bezetha     823.  ' 
and  the  Tower  of  Antohia  on  the  northi     70/ 
from  the  Temple  on  the  east,  and  from 
Sion  on  the  south.    But  to  confront  every 
danger  was  the  maxim  and  the  practice  of 
the  legions.    They  liiaintained  the  Conflict 
five  days    successively,    and   surmounted 
©very  difficulty.    Titus  entered  Bezetha  at 
thfe  head  of  two  thousand  mien. 

X.  The  Jews  fled  iti  consternation; 
and  if  the  Romans  had  been  allowed  to 
pursiie  their  advantage,  that  day  might 
have  ended  the  siege.  But  Titus  paused 
in  thfe  moment  of  victory.  Clemency  re* 
sumed  her  influence.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  give  quarter  to  all  that  laid  down  theiir 
a¥ms.  ^  The  runaways  took  shelter  in  the 
Tower  Antonia.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected tliat  the  humanity  of  Titus  would 
have  softened  the  rigour  of  the  Jewish 
mmd.  It  had  a  contrary  effect  The  in- 
^tmted  people  could  not  suppose  that 
TOftue  was  his  motive.     Hjs  conduct  was- 
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tisvmo.  imputed  tQ  4e8pmr  aiud  cow^idH^e.    J^t^ 


TO 


Jfpo^  ^n4  Simon  agreed,  for  tbe  fir^t  time,  tQ 
p»rrjr  op  tbw  Qp^r^tion^  with  a  9[^t  of 


'^'wa.^  U9ioo.  Tbey  cpUeeted  tii^ir  numJ^fn* 
■'^70?'  and  pom^  dowp  to  t^m  attwH  w^  ii»r  , 
pQt(|0(i8  ii}ry»  Titus  saw  th^  d^g^r  of 
b^g  snrrouoded  by  superior  pijiml?«ni> 
«Qd,  wi^  that  prep^rioe  of  mind  wl4eh 
Bfver  ^e^jU4  him,  TfisQlved  at  oocq  90I 
0  bAK^rd  the  Jives  qf  bis  mm  for  tfeip  v^a 
glory  Qf  tb^  gPS^raJ,  H^  bad  gained  « 
victory ;  but  pfv4&m»  reqwrod  tbftt  be 
sbould,  for  the  present,  resign  all  his  ad- 
vantages. Hq  sounded  a  retreat,  and  re- 
tvirQed  tQ  bi?  camp, 

XJ.  TwB  preparations  necessary  &r  » 
second  assault  employed  the  leglon»  du^ 
mg  th^  ^w  following  days.  The  intenrtl 
was  dreadful  to  the  Jews.  Internal  di»» 
sensions  broke  out  with  redoubled  ^ry. 
Sim€«  con^dered  the  retreat  of  th«  Ro^ 
mana  asi  a  complete  victory,  and  made  09 
doubt  but  that  ift  a  short  time  they  wooldt 
rai$e  the  ^iege.  J&latie  with  success^  Im 
thought  it  time  to  think  of  aggrandinag 
bimself.    A  mm  of  his  disposition  iounr 


no  way  to'  establish  his  ill-gotiteii  po^e^^  Amsm. 
but  by  wading  through  scenes'  of  blood.  bo(» 
'His  partisatis  committed  depredations  at  ^.^^v^ 
their  will  and  pleasure,  and  his  assassins    W.  * 
drenched  their  daggers  in  the  blood  of  all     70. 
who  dared  to  lament  the  miseries  of  their 
<oujitrj«    Simon  had  beaoi  raised  to  his 
bad  eminence  by  Mathias,  a  priest,  who 
presided  at  all  public  sacrifices;  and  he 
now  considered  the  man  to  whom  he  owed 
ani  obligation  as  a  living  reproach.    H6 
^iccused  his  friend  of  a  design  to  desert  to 
th6  Eomans,  and  on   Uiat  charge,  con«- 
demned  him  to  death,  together  with  his 
three  sons.    The  venerable  old  man  beg^ 
gied  with  earnest  supplication  to  be  the 
first  victim,  that  he  might  not  live  to  see 
so  horrible  a  spectacle  as  the  murder  of 
his  children.    The  prayer  of  misery  was 
rtjecled.    The  wretched  father  saw  his  ^ 
sons  bleed,  and,  having  ieit  that  agony  of 
heart,  resigned  himself  ta  the  eiceeotioner. 

John,  m  the  mean  time,  did  not  think 
himself  established  in  plenitttde  of^power^ 
while  Elea^ar  stiK  remain«d  itt  pMSi^sioii 
€#  the  inner  pai^l  of  the  Teni|^le«    His  a«^ 

2b? 
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AFFSND.  bition  oould  not  brook  a  dval.    fileazar, 
BOOK  on  the  other  hand^   had  no  resources*  to 

V. 

v^-v^  support  himself,  and  his  party,  but  :the 
'e«s3.  '  <off(^iQgs  and  first-fruits  that  were  brought 
^^70/  :to  the  sanctuary.  Those,  in  contempt  ^f 
all  laws  divine  and  human,  he  converted 
to  his  own  use;  and  with  that  view,  air 
Jowed  admittance  to  all  who.  came  to  offer 
their  adoration.  During  the  horrors  jof 
the  siege,  sacrifices,  libations^  and  >otfaer 
adts  of  devotion,  wieint  on  in  the  Temple ; 
<but  in  the  midst  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies, the  holy  place  was  ddqged  with  hu- 
miiu  blood  mixed  with  the  gore  of  slaugh* 
4efcid  victims.  John  was,^  at  leogth,  de- 
termined to  end  the  contest  with  Eleazar. 
Ambition  like:  bis  tv»s  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  thing  less  than  the  absolute  cioQir 
mand.  Having  taken  his  measures  for 
th^t  purpose,  he  ordered  his  band  of  asf 
sassins  to  mix  with  the  crowd  that  ^iltej^ 
,the  inner.  Temple.  A  dreadful  spene  of 
confusion,  horror,  and  murder,  followed* 
:The  ruffians,  skilled  in  their  trade>  threw 
pff.  t^eit  upper:  garments,  and,  brandish^ 
ing  theif  poniards;  struck  a  general  panic. 
TJbe  3k»lot»\^  Eleazaifs  party,  rushed  out 
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of  the  Temple  yith  precipitation.  The  in-  appenix 
nocerit  mutfitude^pTung  to  the  altar;  but  book 
the  ahar  was  tio  loBger  a  sanctuarr.'  All  ^^^^ 

A  IT  CL 

were  put  to  death  without  distinction*  By    \s^^ 
this  horrible  strafatgeni  John  obtained  a    ^^.  * 
complete  victory.     Eleazar,  according  to 
Taditus  faj^  fell  in  the  general  massacre ; 
but,  if  we  believe  Josephus,   he  survived 
to  act  for  the  future  under  the  command 
of  John,  who  became  the  ruling  chief  of 
the   Zealots.     The  three  factions .  which 
prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
were,  in  this   manner,   reduced   to    two. 
John  and  Simon  were  now  the  pretended        ' 
friends  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  their 
country. 

XII,  Titus  knew,  by  sure  intelligence 
that  the  cessation  of  arms,  which  his  pre- 
parations rendered  necessary,  was  by  the 
folly  and  madness  of  the  besieged  convert- 
ed to  their  own  destruction.  He  exerted 
himself,  notwithstanding,  to  return  to  the 
charge  without  loss  of  time.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  soldiers  seconded  his  most  ar- 
dent wishes.  '  Having  constructed  his  war- 
like engines,  and  taken  his  measure    for 
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idpPENx>.  tbd  assault^  be  madle  his  approaches  to  the 
BOOK  breach,  which  he  had  alidad j  battered^ 
'►-^v^  d«jd  by  an  incessant  discharge  of  atones 
923,  apd  arroNpTs,  and  other  missive  weapons, 
TOt '  had  kept  open,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  c€ 
the  Jews  to  repair  their  forti6cations.  The 
legions  advanced  to  the  assault  with  deter^i- 
mined  bravery*  The  conflict  lasted  three 
days  without  in termissieoi.  Onthefourtht 
the  archers  and  slingers  discharged  sudb 
an  uninterrupted  volley,  that  the  besieged 
could  no  longer  maintaiti  their  statioa  on 
the  ramparts.  The.  engineers  played  theit 
battering-rams  with  the  greatest  ftkill  aiid 
success^  The  waUs  gave  way;  aiKl  tkd 
Romans,  in  close-embodied  ranks,'  were 
able  to  cut  their  way  through  the  breach. 
The  Jews  fled  for  sbdteif  to  Sio;i  and 
Mount  Morifth.  Titus  entered  with  the 
conquering^  troops,  and  once  more  took 
possession  of  Salem.  He  ordered  all  th0 
houses  to  be  levelled  to  the  grouud,^  aild 
marked  out  the  lines  of  hts  camp*  He 
filled  the  towers  that  were  left  standing 
with  a  band  of  select  men^  who  from  that 
advantageous  post  would  know  how  to 
annoy  the  battlemeats  of  the  ejoemy.    The 


^ffi»U  dify  #iti  jf6#  cttiddseJd  #hkki  the  a^pe^ 

Wdwed  Ih  the  begittfllflg  6f  tfe6  d<^t  v*v^ 
Sateta  Wd^  cdttipfettljr  con^utSWd.  The  *"^ 
tegibUi^  ektende<l  tlieir  h^ttks  as  fat  d.-^  tii^  ^ 
foot  of  t1i€  ^dwer  Antotak,  ^nd  thend^  id 
the  Mbttiit  i6f  Olives,  oil  the  nartk^east  side 
of  ttk!  Tetejife;  Bti«  «6^  difficttltii^  wert 
the  cdAseqdence  <tf  vlcttyfy^  A  tride 
^tlKiisive  valley  ky  between  the  base 
x^  i&AxHii  Mwi&h  a*fd  Beaetha.  iPhe 
Itetiidin>S,  k  that  sitttsition,  Were  ex* 
pesed  fOf  the  shnigs  ftbd  engines  of  tb^ 
ettemy  on  the  sumfiait  of  the  ToiverAritibma, 
the  Tertiple,  an*d  Mo6nt  Sion.  To  mcii 
Wha  -w^te  directly  *ttde#  thofse  fbm 
ot  cJtAdels,  th^  he^t  appeftted  stn^ 
peAdoUs  artd  ittic6ess}bfe.  Till  t6\Ve« 
of  eqtial  elevation  -v^ere  taised,  thefe 
was  no  ttay-  to  as«ftnlt.  the  works;  and 
tcy-  batter  a  breaeb  was  imjiossfble.  This 
oeeasitotied  a  suspenskm  of  hostiMes 
fbr  ten  days.  The'labdur  was  immenie, 
and  such  as  would  have  deterred  any 
forces  but  a  Roman  afmy.  The  sc^ierS 
loved  their  general,  and  their  ardour  rose 
in  proportioit. 
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4ifF8Nn.   ,  XIII..  Th]|i  Jews  io,  .09DJ|t^natioi]i  sajw 

TO  ' 

BOOK  ftoip  their  r?^iijp«H-ts  the  towefp^  m 


in  air,  and  the  platforms,  which  were  tQ 
•  W.  receive  the  warlike  engines,, built  with  £( 
70. '  rapidity  that  astqiiished,  them.  They  now 
thought  it  titoe  to  desist  fronj. their  internal 
feuds},  and  the  rage  of  toutuaJ  slaughter* 
The  <rpnimon  danger  Feconciled  all  parties , 
John  and  Simon  farmed  an  union  of  pbun-^ 
sels.  They  assembled  their  bravest  troops, 
and,  haying  concerted  th^ir  plan  of  ope? 
rations,^^made  a  sally  into  the  city  of  Salem 
with  their  whole  strength  combined. ,  The 
Romans  were  taken  by  surprise.  Despj^ir 
itself  inspired  the  Jews  with  Qprnage/ 
'  Thdlr  first  impression  was  not  to  be  re* 
sisted.  The  legions  gave  ground,  and  were 
obliged  to  retreat  to  their;  camp*  The 
Jews  pursued  them  to  their  intrenchments. 
The  Romans  were  besieged  in  their  turn. 
AH  was  uproar,  terror,  and  confusion,  till 
Titus,  by  his  exhoiftations,  by  his  own  ei^-- 
ample,  and  by  every  effort,  roused  ths. 
spirit  of  his  men,  and  led  therp  on  to  the 
pharge.  The. Jews  #ere  repulsed.  They 
fled ;  they  were  pursued  ;  they  were  taken, 
prisoners,  or  ppt  to  the  sword.  The  slaugh^ 


tep  ksted  till  nigbt  pame  on,  and  John  Afmm. 
and  Simon,  with  tljeir  su^viying  numbers,  booj 
retreated  tfQ;th€ir  foflaaesr.^ttition.  .   ^^^w 

'  , .  A.U.C- 

,  XI V;  Titus  w^s  now  at  leisure  to  raise  A;P' 
the  necessary  batteries,  and  construct  all 
his  works  for  a  grand  assault.  The  be- 
sie^d^  in  the.  me^pi'  tinj^,  were  afflicted 
wjith  disasters  .worse,  if  possible,  than  their 
own,  horrible  assassinations,  A  dreadful 
famine  laid  waste  the  city.  The  streets  • 
were  covereid  with  the  dead  and  the  dying; 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  stretched 
forth,  their  hands,  for  sustenance,  and 
expired  in  the  aqt;.  the  wounded  sol- 
diers perished  for  want  of  relief ;  shrieks 
and  groans  and  lamentations  resounded 
in  every  quarter;  the  surviying  wretches 
envied  the  fate  of  those  who  died  first; 
they  lived  only  to  prolong ,  their  misery, 
fixing  their  eyes  on  the  Temple,  and 
invoking  death,  to  end  their  wo^s.  The 
rites  of  sepulture  werp  neglected.  .  It 
was  necessary,  ho^wever,  to  remove  the 
dead  bodies.  John  and  Simon  order- 
ed them  to  be  thrown  down  the  steep 
into  the  lower  city.,   Titus  went  to  view 
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i^t  ttiider  «fae  iralis.    ShOcskdd  «t  ft  dcenef ^ 

w^  melancholy  and  ^i^etifi^,  h^  liHed  vtp  MS 

8«»<. '  hands  to  heaven,  and  called  the  gods  to 

*iS*  witness  thtct  he  was  not  thd  cause  of  those 

dfeadfUi  calamities.  ; 

John  and  Simon,  the  tyratinlcal  acothor^ 
of  evky  mischief,  beheld  the  distttss  djF 
the  pebple  without  remorse  6t  pity.  tjM&f 
fheir  direction,  plandet  and  massacre  went 
on  with  um'elenting  fury.  A' baud  of  jts- 
sassitis  coiititiued  prowling  about  fn  quest 
of  prey.  Hiey  searched  every  house;  and 
Where  they  saw  an  appearance  of  health, 
they  Seized  the  wretched  family,  and 
dmgged  them  like  so  tnany  criminals  to 
the  rack,  in  order  to  make  them  discovet 
in  what  secret  place  they  laid  up  their  slen- 
der hoard  of  victuals*  The  two  fHehds  of 
the  people  converted  every  thing  to  theit 
lifwn  use.  Distress  and  misery  went  on 
increasing,  and  deeds  that  shocked  hu- 
manity were  committed  in  the  face  of  day. 
Fathers  took  the  nourishment  from  their 
(iitldren,  and  sons  seized  it  from  ^heir  mo- 
then.    In  return,  a  woman  of  the  name 
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of  Marj)  ^wha^  in  the  beginning  of  the  war;  APPsmK 
feinoved  iirith  all  ker  substance  ftom  be^  boos 
yoad  tbe  Jordan  to  take  shdbter  in  Jeru^  w^^ 
saieni)  committed  an  outrage  that  cannot  W. 
be  related  without  horror*  A  band  of  jq,' 
ruffians  carried  off  her  little  store  of  coril^ 
Enraged  by  that  act  of  vkdence,  she  sdzed 
herin&nt,  then  at  her  breast^  and^  in  de<» 
spair  and  phrensj,  plunged  a  poniard  ill 
its  heart  Nor  did  she  stop  there:  thecaraii' 
tings  of  hunger  were  to  be  appeased.  .Shie 
cat  her  babe  in  pieces,  and  deroured  the 
fmit  of  Jier  womb*  The  smell  oi  Tictikaik 
soon  attracted  a  banditti  of  free^booterii. 
They  broke  into  the  house;  and,  though 
inured  to  murder,  they  recoiled  with  hor4 
ror  at  a  sight  so  barbarous  and  inhuman; 
The  story  was  soon  divulged ;  it  spread 
thit)ugh  the  city^  and  reached  the  Roman 
campi  :  Titus  hterd  it  with  astomshment* 
Be  heaved  a  sigh,  and  mciumed  the  Idt  6f 
humanity.  His  towersy  bis  pkttforms,  and 
has  warlike  engines^  were  completed ;  his 
slingers  mid  archers  were  at  tbeir  post^  and 
his  whole  army  panted  for  ad  opportunity 
to  display  their  valour ;  but  he  Uaaisidf 
was  stiU  restraiioed  by  the  tenderness  of 
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.  APPEND,  his  nature.    He. caused  a  general  amnesty 
SboK  to  'be  pradaialed  in  favour  of  all,  who 
w^  should  make  a  voTuntary  surrender ;  and,- 
'823.  '  ^t    the    salme    titne^    bound    himself  by 
70/    a  solemn  promise  lio  preserve '  the!  city/ 
the    temple; .  atid    thie    religion    of    the 
people.     Numbtera  embraced  the  offej)  and 
rushed  Out  of  the  gates  on  every  .side ;  i  bu t 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  pursired  a  'de- 
voted race.    The   wretched  fugitives,-  in 
their  .way  to  the  Roman  camp,   passeci 
tibrough   the    lines,  of   the    Arabs,    who 
had  listed  under  this  banners  df  Titus* 
'     A    soldier  of   that    nation    perceived:  a 
Jew  discharging  thie  superfliiities  of  na- 
ture,   and    then  searching  for   the'  gold 
which  he  had  swallowed  before  he  left 
the  town.    That  circumstance  diffused  a 
notion,  that  all  the.  Jews  had  adopted  the 
same  stratagem  to  secrete  their  money* 
-   Tuil  of  that  idea,  the  Arabs  rushed  with 
fury  on  the  defenceless  multitude,   and 
ripped  up  their  bellies  to  discover  their 
hidden  treasure.   The  Romans  followed  the 
example,  and  a  scene  of  blood  and'carnage 
continued,  till  Titus,  fired  with  indigna* 
tion,  checked  the  fury  of  his  men,  and 
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gave  the  promised  protection  to  all  that  append. 
escaped  the  massacre.  book 

'  Xy.  Titus  found  that  his  lenity,  in*  ^Wa. 
stead  of  making  an  impression  on  the  7a' 
Jewish  mind,  was  considered  by  that  ob- 
stinate people  as  a  proof  of  weakness.  He 
detominedy  therefore,  to  make  one  vi-- 
gorous  effort,  and  let  the  enetny  see  the 
strength  and  valour  of  the  Roman  army. 
His  operations  vere  directed  against  Fort 
Antonia.  John  aind  Simon  no  sooner  saw 
the  platforms  and  wooden  towers  ad^^an- 
cing  towards  the  walls,  than  they  made  a 
sally  with  ilutent  to  set  fire  to  the  works  of 
the  besiegers.  The  Zealots,  armed  with 
torches  and  firebrands,  advanced  with 
eagerness.  ,  The  legions  showed  a  firm  um 
daunted  countenance.  .  The  signal  for  the 
attack  being  given,  they  charged  the 
enemy  in  such  compact  order,  that  nothing 
could  resist  their  fury.  The  conflict  did 
not  last  long.  The  Jews  were  thrown  into 
confusion^  and,  after  a  few  vain  efforts, 
retreated  to  their  city.  ./ 

..  The     battering-Tramy.   were    ut^vdooiced 
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Mjnmm,  gainst  the  towor  Antonia*  The '  besieged 
WXOi  discharged  from  their  ramputs  a  volley'  of 
stones  and  other  missive  weapons.    No- 


^wi.^'  thing  could  deter  the  Romans.  They  con- 
^^7^*  dei^sed  their  shields  over  their  heads,  andj^ 
having  fonned  a  miUtary  shelU  began  to 
'  aap  the  foundation  of  the  wails,  while  the 
engineers  annoyed  the  enemy  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  works.  At  length  the  areh  of 
a  deep  subterraneous  cavern,  which  had 
been  constructed  upder  the  eastern  «de 
of  the  tow«,  fell  in  at  once,  and  drew 
after  it  a  great  part  of  the  wall  in  one 
prodigious  ruin.  The  opening  was  wide 
enough  for  the^  Romans  to  enter  in  wide 
extended  lines:  but,  according  to  Jo» 
sephus,  they  stood  aghast  at  th^  sight  of 
an  inwacd  wall,  which  had  beeuAbuilt  by 
the  order  of  John.  The  hktorian  relates 
a  number  of  circumstances,  that  deno^te 
much  from  out  idea  of  the  courage  and 
discipline  of  a  Roman  army.  Be  the  £RCt 
as  it  may,  the  tower  Antonia  was  oa'  tibe 
following  day  taken  by  storm.  The  Jewa 
who  escaped  the  sword,  flediii  dismay  and 
terror  to  the  Temple,  which  they  consider- 
ed aa  aifiafeasyhim^i  stii^coutfJnded  that  a 


tonctuary,  of  wliich  the  God  of  Abraham  ^'•J*^ 
was  the  protects,  would  wdvet  yidd  to  the  *^ 
Roman  arms. 


xu.a 


XVL  Titus  bad  now  gained  an  emi*  ?»« 
nence  from  which  his  warlike  engines  conld 
play  with  advantage  on  the  enemy.  The 
approaches  to  the  Temple  lay  exposed  to 
the  valour  of  the  legions.  Hb  clemency 
made  him  suspend  his  operations.  To 
save  the  sanctuary^  and  even  to  protect 
the  people  in  the  exerdae  of  a  religion, 
which,  with  every  Roman,  he  condemned 
as  a  perverse  superstition^  was  still  the 
wi&h  of  his  heart.  Joae^^us,  who,  as  the 
leader  wiB  remember  faj,  commanded  the 
garrison  at  Jotapata  in  Galilee,  and  wba 
there  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  attends 
ftd  Titus,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem*  ^ 
Whether  he  misunderstood  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  or  misinterpreted 
them  to  curry  favour  with  the  Roman  ger 
9eral,  cannot  now  be  known.  Taoitut 
condemns  the  bhnd  superstit]£»i  of  the 
Jews,  who  would  not  see  that  the  predic- 
tion had,  as  he  conceived  it,  a  palpable  le^ 
fti^eaee  to  Vespasian  and  his  mn  Titiis  fbj^ 


Aw^-  Josepfaus  ieither  Equally  did  or  pretended 
*^^  to* see  it  in  the  same. light    WilliiJg  to 
stop  t]be  effusion  of  blood,  Titus  resolved 
to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Jewish  chiefs ; 
and  for  that  jwirpose  no  one  seemed  so 
proper  as  a  .native  of  the  country,  who 
woildknaw  the  topics  fit  to  be  .urged,  and 
by  his  powers  of  persuasion  might  be  able 
to  command  the  passions^  and;  make  an 
*  iinpression  on  the  hearts  of  a  deluded  peo-*' 
pie.    Joeephus  undertook  that  important 
embassy. .  He  had  an  intervierw  with  John j 
and  has  left  in^his  history  a  detail  of  all^ 
that  passed:     It  will  be  sufficient,  in. this 
abridgment,  to  observe,  that  nothing  could 
alter  the  obstinacy  of  a  blind  enthusiast; 
who  by  his  manifold  crimes  provoked  the 
wrath  of  an  offended  God,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  so  infatuated  as  to  expect 
the  divine  protection.    Josephus,  though 
reviled  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  a' 
slave  to  the  Romans,  xfiade  use  of  every 
argument  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  ; 
he  represented,  to  them  the  horrors  of  in-j 
evitable  -  destmctioji ;   heaven   and   earth, 
eombined   against  their  city;   and   withr 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I  seeafi 
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**  lengthy  too  late  I  see,  €hat  I  am  strug-  append. 
^  gling  against  the  will  of  God*  Titus  book 
^*  wishes  to  save  you  from  desolation,  and 
"your  doom  is  pronounced  above.  It  is 
"God,  a  powerful,  an  avenging  God, 
*.*  who  sends  the  Romans  to  bury  all  in 
^*  ruin.  Repentance  may  still  efface  your 
"  crimes  ;  contrition  of  heart  may  avert  the 
"  impending  vengeance ;  save  yourselves 
"  and  your  holy  city ;  save  your  Temple, 
"  the  wonder  of  the  universe ;  Titus  wishes 
"to  preserve  that  noble  structure ;  do  not 
"  be  worse  enemies  to  yourselves,  than  even 
"  the  Romans,  who  hold  the  sword  <  over 
"your  heads,  and  still  in  mercy  forbear  to 
"  strikethe  fatal  blow/'  He  could  no  more; 
a  flood  of  tears  suppressed  his  voice;  he 
turned  his  eyes  . to  the  Temple,  heaved  a 
sigh,  and  returned  to  Fort  Antonia. 

XVII.  Titus  saw  that  his  moderation 
served  only  to  confirm  the  hard  of  heart ; 
arid,  by  protracting  the- siege,  to  expose 
his  men  to  ambuscades,  and  the  danger 
of  sudden  skirmishes  with  a  people  inured 
to  craft  ^nd  stratagem.  He  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war.    The  prindpal  officers  were  of 

VOIi.  VI.  2  F  . 
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AFFEN0.  opinion,  that  nothing  less  than  tlie  titter 
BOOK  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  secure  a 
lasting  peace.    A  building  which  the  Jews 


^sYi.^^  themselves  had  made  a  thmtre  ojf  blood, 

^7©?'   ought   not,   they  ccmtended,   to   be   any 

longer  considered  as  a  place  of  worship; 

It  was  rather  a  citadel,  in  which  the  gaiv 

rison  remained  in  force ;   and,   since  the 

.  profiered  capitulation  was  rejected,  ought 

'  to  be  ^ven  up  to  the  fury  of  an  entaged 

fddiCTy.    Titus  concurred  with  his  officers 

Xti  every  point,  except  the  demolition  cif 

Ae  inner  part  of  the  Temple;      That  he 

still  resolved  to  save ;    but,  as  Josephus 

cd^serves,  a  superior  Council  had  otherwise 

ordainad.     God  in  his  justice  had  decreed 

the  &tll  of  Jerusalem;  and  Titus,  uncon^ 

icious  of  his  mission,   was  the  agent  to 

execute  the  will  of  Heaven. 

On  the  following  day  the  general  assault^; 
began.  The  Romans  advanced  under  their 
military  shell  to  the  qutward  wall  of  thii 
Temple.  The  Jews  sallied  out,  and  a 
fierce  engagement  followed.  Nothing, 
however,  could  break  through  the  close 
dnbodied  li^es  of  the  legions.      The  ben. 
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sieged  gave  way,  and,  finding  themselves  awknd^ 
|>ursued  with  impetuous  fury,  ^ed  for  shel-  book 
terto  the  inner  court.  The  Romans  en-  v-*n^ 
tered  sword  in  hand.  The  battle  was  re*^  ,  823.  ' 
newed  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  com-  ^7^^* 
batants  ^ere  confined  to  one  spot.  For 
the  Jews,  no  room  for  flight ;  the  Romans 
fought  to  end  the  war.  The  cries  of  the 
dying,  and  the  shouts  of  the  victors,  re* 
verberated  by  the  surrouiiding  walls,  fill- 
ed the  place  with  dreadful  uproar.  The 
orders  of  Titus  and  his  officers  were  no 
longer  heard.'  The  Jews,  in  some  parts, 
fought  with  frantic  obstinacy.  Numbers 
in  despair  fled  to  the  sanctuary.  There 
the  false  prophets  still  assured  them  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  on  their  side.  In 
that  instant  th^  besiegers  forced  the  gates. 
The  massy  gold  and  glittering  ornaments 
inspired  them  with  new  ardour.  The  Jove 
of  plunder  conspired  with  revenge,  and 
Titus  exert6d  himself  in  vain  to  restrain 
their  fury.  One  of  the  soldiers  mounted 
io  the  top  of  the  portico,  and  threw  a  com- 
bustible weapon,  which  clung  to  the  wood- 
work, and  set  fire  to  the  whole  building. 
The  Jews  saw  that   all  was»losf,   and  in 

2  p2 
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hxvRfw..  their  last  agony  sent  forth  the  groan  of  an 
BOOK  expiring   people,      Titus   withdrew   froro 
^-•v^  the  scene  of  desolation,   lamenting  that 
823.  *  his;  efforts  to  save  the  place  were  without 
^.'    effect.     A*  .he   passed  along,   word  was? 
l^rought  to  him,  that  a  number  of  priests 
stood  on  the  outside  wall,  imploring  him^ 
to  spare  their  lives, .   "  It  is  too  late,''  said 
Titus ;  "  the  priests  ought  not  to  survive 
'  «  th^ir  Temple/'    He  retired  to  Fort  An- 
tonia ;  and  there  beholding  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  lifting  up  his  hands,  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh,  "  The  God  of  the  Jews  h^s 
"  fought  -  agaiijist  them:   to  him  we  owe 
"  bur  victory ." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Temple  of  Je- 
rusalem; a  magnificent  structure,  which 
had  stood  for  ages,  the  pride  and  glory  of" 
the  Jews,  the  place  of  national  worship,, 
and,  the  oracle  of  God.  It  is  remarkable,, 
that  this  dreadful  r  catastrophe  happened 
op  the  tenth  of  August,  the  day  on  which 
the  first  Temple,  built  by  Solomon,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3416,  before  Christ  587,  by  Nebu- 
cbadnezor,  king  of  Babylon.    The  second 
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and  last  Temple  was  built  ahpi>t*  fifty-two  append; 

years  ^after  tliat  of  Solomoii  was   laid  in  boob: 

ruins.      It  had  stood  above^six  hundred  ^-^-v^ 

'  .  .      ^  u  c. 

years,  enlarged  and  embellished  from  time    W. 

to  time ;  but  was  at  length  levelled  to  the  70. ' 
ground,  to  rise  no  mo^e,  notwithstanding 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  re- 
build the  Temple,  and  thereby,  discredit 
the  prediction  of  Christ.  His  mad  p^o-^ 
ject  failed.  .  So  true  it  is,  that  no  power  can 
destroy  what  God  has  raised  ;  and  none  can 
raise  what  he  destroys.  The  sentence  was 
pronounced  above,  and  not  one  stone  was 
left  upon  another  (a).  *     ^  *        . 

'  XVIII.  An  end  was  not  yet  put  to  the 
war.  John  arid  Simon,  with  a  nu/nber  of 
their  followers,  found  their  way  into  the 
upper  city  on  Mount  Sion.  But  the  courage  , 
of  the  Jews  depended  on  the  preservation 
of  their  Temple.  Seeing  it  in  flames,  they 
thought  themselves  abandoned  by  their 
God,  and  wanted  to  surrender.  Even  in  ' 
that  distress  they  were  still  distracted  by 
intestine  factions.  John  and  Simon  de- 
clared their  fixed  resolution  to  liold  out  to 
the  last.     The  scene  of  misery  that  fol- 


1 
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APPEND,  lowed  is  not  .to  be  described ;  a  devouring 
BOOK  famine  rag^d  in  'every  quarter,   and  the 
^-^v^  barbarity  of  ^e  unrelenting  tyrants  wa$ 
S23.  '  not   to   be    appeased.      In   a  few  •days 
70.*    the  chiefs  saw  the  Romans,  with  indefa- 
^gable^  labour,    advancing   their    towers, 
atid  preparing  for  a  general  assault.     They 
thought  it  time  to  capitulate/  Titus  pro 
,  •      inised  to  spare  their  lives,  but  refused  to 
compromise  the  war  on  any  other  terms. 
He  required,  in  decided  terras,  an  itnme* 
diate,  unequivocal,  unconditional  submit 
sion;  a  sorrendex  at  discr/etion.'    John  and 
Simon  re>c^!ved  this  &,nswer  with  indigna- 
;  tfbn.     The^ride  of  men,- who  had  been  so 
long  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  was  too  ob- 
stinate to  bend  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror. 
They  talked  of  the  rights  of  man,  resolved 
^    to  live  independent,  or  to  die  with  honour 
in  the  c^use  of  liberty.     They  harangued ' 
the  populace,  and  bellowed  against  Titus 
with  the*  zeal  and  vehemence  of  determined 
patriots ;  but,  in  a  short  time  after,  they 
deserted  the  public  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  per- 
sonal  safety.     The   towers  of,  Hippicos, 
Phasael,  and  Mariamne,  were  almost  im- 
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f  pregnable.     In  places  of  that  strength  they  ajppend. 
might  have  stopd  at  bay  for  ,a  length  of  book  ' 
time,   and,    perhaps,   have  extorted  from  ^--v^ 
Titus   an   honourable   capitulation:   they    «23. 
might,  at  lea^t,  have  shared  the  fate  of  a     to,  ' 
people  whom  they  had  ruined.     But  their 
words  an4  actions  were  at  variance,   lliey 
abandoned  the,  public; interest,  and  basely 
hid  themselves  in  subterraneous  vaults,  ia     • 
hopes  of  eluding  tl^e   fury  of  the  con-' 
queror.     The  legions,  battered  a  breach, . 

.  and  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand.    A    ' 
dreadful  carnage  followed.      Neither  sex 
nor  age  was 'spared.      According   to   Jo- 

'sephus,  not  less  than  eleven  hundred  ' 
thousand  perished  cluring  the  siege.  The 
buildings  were  set'  on'fire,  and,  except^ 
ing  the  three  towers,  the  whole  city  of 
Sion  was  laid  in  ruins.  As  soon  as  th^ 
rage  of  slaughter  ceased,  all  that  escaped 
tlie  general  carnage  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  disposed  of  according  to.  their 
deserts.  The  most  active  incendiariea 
were  put  to  death;  some  were  reserved 
to  grace  the  victor's  triumph;  and  the  ' 
rest  were  sent  into  Egypt,  and  «o\d  to 
slavery. 
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APPEim  In  this  nfanner,  the  city  of  Jerusalem^  ♦ 
BOOK  Which  had  flourishcid  for  ages,  .was  made 
a  wilderness..  The  Jews,  no  Ipfiger  able 
'  to  subsist  as  a  people,  have  been,  for  up-, 
wards  of  se^^^nteen  hundred  years,  scat^ 
tiered  over  the*  face  of  the  earth,  a  living 
monument  of  divine  vengeancel 

XIX.  While  the  siege  was  still  de- 
pending, Vespasian  ,  sailed  from  Alexan- 
dria, and,"  after  a  sfcort  voyage,  landed  at 
Bmndusium.  He  proceeded  hy  slowjour«^. 
neys,  without  pomp  or  vain  parade,  mak<>^  » 
ing  his  approaches  to  Romfe  with  the  air 
of  an  humble  citizen  returning  to,  his  ^- 
mily.  'A  prodigious  concourse  of. people 
of  all  descriptions  cam*e  forward  to  meet 
him,  and  the  tribe  of  courtiers  buzzed  and 
glittered  round  hi;n,  as  u«ual,  offering  the 
incense  of  adulation.  They  were  received 
with  cold  neglect.  It  wasr  soon  perceived^ 
that  in  the  new  reign  truth  would  be  ia 
fashion  (a).  One  of  the  cities  through 
which  he  passed,  declared  an  intention^  to 
raise  a  statue  to  him  at  a  vast  expense. 
Vespasian  held  forth  his  hand,  and  an- 
swered with  a  smile,   "  Let  this  be  the 
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"  base  of  your  statue ;  place  your  money  affend. 

"  here/'     He  entered   the  city  of  Rome  book 

,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  people  who  w^ 
had  long  been  harassed  by  the  cruelty  of    aea.  * 

Nero,  and    expected  under   a   mild  and  ^^^^ 
equitable  government  a  respite  from  their 
misery.                               . 

XX.  Vespasian  entered  on  his  thirdA.u.c. 
consulship  in  conjunction  with  Cocceius  a.d. 
Nerva,  who  was  afterwards  emperor  of 
Rome' ;  two  men  who  seem  to  have  been, 
fdt  the  noblest  purposes,  united  in  office ; 
Vespasiap,  to  instruct  his  colleague  in  the 
arts  of  government;  and   Nerva,  to  pre- 

.  pare  himself  for  a  just,  an  upright,  and  a 
virtuous  reign.    Titus,  in  the  mean  time» 

'  remained  at  Mount  Sion,  surveying  with 
regret  »the  desolation  which  the  legions 
had  made.  Addresses  of  congratulation 
and  crowns  of  victory  were  presented  to  ' 

him  by  deputies  from  all  the  neighbour-  > 

ing  states:  he  calmly  answered,   that  he 
was  the  instrument  to  execute  the  decrees , 
of  Heaven.     He  gave  orders  that  the  three  - 
towers   on    Mount    Sion   should   be  left 
standing,  as  a  monument  for  post^erity,  to 
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jonsB.  matk  where » the  city  stood  which  was  laid 

BOOK  in  ruins  ^y  the  folly  and  madness  of  the 

v-^v-^  inhabitants.     Having  made,  all  proper  ar-^ 

'as4.  '  rangements,  and  left  Tprentius  Rufus,  with 

•    71. '    a  legion   under  his  command^    to   guard 

Mount  Sion  and^  the  province  of  Jud^a, 

he  set  out,  after  the  example  of  his  father^ 

to  make  the  tour  of  Egypt,  -^ 

John  and  Simon,  as  has  been  mentioned^ 
survived  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  John  was 
the  first  that  surrendered.  lie  jnet  with 
more  clenjency  than  was  due  to  a  man 
whose  wild  ambition  had  be^  the  cause 
of  so  many  dreadful  disasters.  He  was 
condemined  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  life* 

Simon  did  not  meet  with  equal  lenity. 
'His    perverse    and    obstinate    resistance  ' 
•  served  to  aggravate  his  former  iniquitieiSj, 
i  and  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  guilt     He 

had  taken  refuge  in  a  deep  cavern,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  store  of  provisions,  and  a 
number  of  workmen  with  their  tools  and 
instruments,  with  intent  to  open  a  passage 
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under  groundj  and,  after  collecting  toge*  afpeni^ 
ther  the  surviving  forces  of  his  country-  BOOiC 
men,  to  appear  again  in  arms  against  the  v-w 
Romans.     But  rocks  were  impenetrable;    W. 
provisions  wefe   exhausted ;  he   began  to     71.  *  ♦ 
dregxl  the  misery  of  an  approaching  fa- 
mine, and  resolved  once  more  to  see  the 
|ight  of  heaven*     Rufus   ordered  him   to 
be  loaded  with*  irons,  and  in  that  condi-  v 
tion    conveyed   to    Rome,    to    clank   his 
chains  at, the  chariot-\Yheels  of  the  con- 
quieror. 

Meanwhile  Titus  was  received  at  Mem- 
phis with  all  demonstrations  of  joy.  It 
happened,  '^while  he  remained  at  that 
place,  that  the  consecration  of  an  ox^ 
adored  under  the  name  of  Apis,  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  their  national  god,  was  to 
.be  celebrated  with  all  the  rites  of  su- " 
perstition  usual  on  that  occasion.  Titus 
was  invited  to  preside  at  the  festival.  He 
yielded  to  the  request  of  the  people,  and, 
in  conformity  to  established  usage,  wore  a  / 
r^al  diadem  during  the  ceremony.  Iniio^ 
cent  as  this  transaction  was,  it  did  not  fail, 
in  a  busy  city  like  Rome,  to  occasion^  ft 
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APPEND,  variety  of  reports,  all  founded   on  vagu^ 

TO 

BOOK  cohjectufe  and  sinister  construction.  The 
wisdom  of  some,  and  the  malignity  of 
others,  saw  a  deep  design.  'Titus,  they 
said,  was  flushed  witli  the  pride  of  vic- 
tory ;  he  began  to  tower  above  his  rank^ 
and  to  form  schemes  of  ambition.  It  was 
not  the  vanity  of  a  day,'thiat  made  him 
assume  the, regal  diadfem}  it  was  evident 
that  he  aimed  at  greater  things.  Theses 
reports^  were  wafted  with  speed  across  the 
Mediterranean.  Titus  heard,  with  indig- 
nation, that  his  character  was  blackened, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Rome.  He  arrived  at  Rhegiura  over- 
against  Sicily,  and,  embarking  there  in  a 
trading  vessel,  sailed  to  PuteoH :  from  that 
place  he  pursued  his  journey  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  and,  without  the  cere- 
mony of  announcing  his  arrival,  flew  to 
Vespasian's  a,partment,  and,  throwing  his 
^rms  around  his  neck,  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
"come,  my  father;  your  son  is  come.'^ 

The  senate  had  decreed  a  triumph  for 
the  emperor,  and  another  for  Titus.  Ves- 
{^sian  chose  to  wait  till  he  had  a  partner 
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ta  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  day.    They  both  append. 
entered  Rome  in  Jhe  same  triumphal  car.   book 
The  pomp  and  magnificence  displayed  on  v^v^ 
the  occasion  exceeded  all  former  splen-    824.  * 
dour.    The  spoils  of  war,   the  wealth   of   ^\i.  * 
conquered    nations,   the  wonders   of  art, 
and  the  riches  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  Jeru- 
salem,   presented   a    spectacle   that  daz- 
zled   the   eye,   and  filled  the    spectators 
with   dehght    and  wonder.     The    colours 
and  ensigns  exhit)ited  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  war ;  the  battles  that 
were  fought;  the  cities  that  were  stormed; 
the  towers  and  temples  that  Were  wrapt  in 
fliames ;  all  were  drawn  with  art,  and  de- 
corated with  the  richest  colouring.     The 
prisoners  of  war  formed  a  long  procession.    . 
Simon  was    distinguished    from    the  rest. 
The  well-known  ferocity  of  his  character 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  multitude, 
and  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him.     He  walked 
with  abated  pride ;  but  the  traces  of  guilt 
and  cruelty  were  still  visible  in  every  fea- 
ture. The  triumph  stopped  at  the  capitol. 
Simon -was  seized  and  dragged  to  execu- 
tion on  the  Tarpeian  rock;  there  to  pay 
the.  forfeit  of  his  crimes,  and  fall  a  victim 
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APPEND,  to  his  countrymen,  whom  his  atrocious 
BOOK  deeds  had  ruined. 

XXI.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this 
abridgment  to  detail  the  history  of  V6s- 
pasian^s  reign.  It  mil  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  closed  the  temple  of  Janus, 
having  settled  a  profound  peace  through- 
out the  Roman  world.  He  and  Titus^ 
were  joint  consuls  in  the  year  of  Rome 
825 ;  Vespasian  for  the  fourth  time,  TitUiS 
the  second.  Their  first  care  was  to  allay 
the  spirit  of  party  and  faction,  which  had 
embittered  the  minds  of  men  in  the  dift^ 
tractions  of  the  civil  war;  to  reform  the 
manners,  give  energy  to  the  laws,  and- 
teach  the  military  to  submit  to  the  civiT 
authority.  The  records  of  the  old  repub- 
lic, and  all  the  valuable  monuments  of 
antiquity,  had  perished  in  the  flames  of 
the  Capitol:  not  less  than  three  thousand 
brazen  tablets,  on  which  were  engraved 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  acts  of 
the  people,  were  destroyed  in  that  dread- 
ful conflagration.  To  repair  the  loss  as 
well  ^s  might  be,  Vespasian  ordered  dili- 
gent search  to  be  made  in  every  quarter 
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ibr  the  copies  that  were  known  to  exist ;  apMsmd; 
audy  after  due  examination,  he  deposited   BOOiE  * 
the    same   in   the    public  archives.     He  vj-w 
rebuilt  the   capitol;   prompted   arts   and    'ssi  ' 
sciences ;  encouraged  men  of  genius  fuj  ;     j^/ 
and,    though  his   avarice,    in    many  in- 
stances, was  little  short  of  rapacity,  he 
spared  no  expense  to  restore  the  buildings 
which  bad  been  destroyed  by  Nefo's  fire, 
and,  in  general,  to  improve  and  adorn  the 
city* 

These  were  imperial  works,  of  the  high* 
est  advantage  to  the  people,  and  all  car- 
ried  on  with  vigour  that  did  honour  to  a 
patriot  prince.     It  must  not  be  dissem- 
bled,  that,   amidst  his  public  cares,  his  '^ 
private  conduct  was  not  without  a  stain « 
His   amorous  passions  were  not  subdued  ' 
by  age.     A   courtesan,   of  the  nanie  of 
Gaenis  (bj^  had  won  his  ajQTections,  before    ' 
he  married  Flavia  Domitilla;  and,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  she  was  able  to  al- 
lure him  back  to  her  embraces.     Her  in- 
fluence was  such,  that  she  lived  in  all  the^ 
state  and  grandeur  of  an  empress.     She 
disposed  pf  all  favours;  granted  Jthe  go- 
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APP£ND.  rerhment  of  provinces ;  and  accumulatedr 
BOOK   enormous    wealth,    without    any  scruple 
>--v~'  about  the  means*     This,  beyond  all  que&^ 
825.  *  tion,  was  a  blemish  in  the  character  of 
72. '    Vespasian ;  but,  happily,  he  was  delivered 
from  the  disgrace  and  obloquy  occasion*, 
ed  by  his  being  the  dupe  of  love  in  the 
decline  of  life.     Caenis  died  in  the  year  of 
Rome  827 ;  and  from  that  time,  the  mo- 
ney that  was  drained  by  hard,  exactions 
from  the  provinces,  was,  without  reserve, 
laid  out  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the 
-city. 

If  Titus,  after  the  example  of  his  fa- 
ther, gave,  a  loose  to  love,  it  cannot  be 
matter  of  wonder  that  he  thought  youth 
the  season  of  pleasure  and  gay  enjoyments. 
His  passions  broke  out  without  restraint. 
He  passed  the  night  in  joy  and  revelry 
with  a  band  of  dissolute  companions,  in^ 
somuch  that  the  people  began  to  dread  a 
return  of  all  the  vices  of  Nero's  reign. 
Queen  Berenice,  whom  he  saw  in  Palestine, 
and  was  then  enamoured  of  her  beauty, 
lived  with  him  at  Rome  in  the  greatest 
splendour.    A  report  prevailed,  that  he 


*■  •  • 

had  boustd  hiirid^  ,to  her  by*  a  promise  of  append. 
marriage.    This  fiUed  thq  city  with  dis-  book 
GoeteQt  and  popular  clamour.    The  pub-  s^^v^ 
lie  voice  wias  loud  againit  so  close  a  con- ^W. 
'  jjiexion  between  the  emperor's  son  and  a     71^/ 
princess,  of  the  Jewish  nation,   flltus,  at 
length,  saw  the  current  of  popular  preju- 
dice, and  wisely  resolved  to  sacrifice  his   , 
private  ^  pleasures  to  the  interests  of  the 
state/     Berenice    i?etumed    to   her -.own 
.country..    They  parted  with  mutual  re- 
Juctance,  ,or,  as   Suetonius  expresses  it, 
*with  something  Jike  the  elegant  brevity  of 
Tacitus,  Berenicem  ab  urbe  dimi$it9  iwvitm 
'invitam(.c) .    llie  virtues  which  made  him 
cafterwatds  the  delight  of  :hunian  ikind  r^ 
sumed  their  influence,  and,  from  that  time, 
inspired  all  bis  actions. 

XXII.  In  the  course  of  Vespasian*s 
^ign,  two. transactions  occurred,  which,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  have  left  a  stain 

.upon  his  memory.  Of  these  it  will  not  be 
.improper  to  give  a  short  detail.     I'he  first 

was  the  death  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  who 
.has  been   often    mentioned    by  Tacitus. 

That  excellent  man  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
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41^  ifftSMlL 

didKeOrisiH  of  «lft  Ktoie  tfsbool,  and  too.* 


^'^!^'  fitmti  in  the  pMt  of  vivtus  %  die  ex^ 

<   k«  8K#  tlie  oiPtl  by  Nt^k  VtlpttBian,  notf 

courted  !po^u)4rft^>,  '•%d  did  «idt  «cnipi> 
«&  sft^,  tiiat  Kbaty  «6s  inem  m  t^Smgcr 
lly»m  tb«  artifiobs  of  the  ftWiAnlily,  tfam 
#diii  ^dite  vicefe  of  fdntierieni.peiiors.  in  tket 
^naite  be  spoke  his  mibd  with^utdbonndel; 
Hiecdom.  ViespaisiMUi  'btite  ink  qipoaiftKn 
«6  tlie  mtMBores  tif  igo«<a«ia«»it  iiesdi  p&^ 
ties&ce,  ft%d  silent  djpii^«  H6  <knev  <^ 
^tue«  of  (^  iam>f  ami  ivtai«^  «t  dot 
•esOe^fti  ibr  the  itteftieay  <of  3%(rwtuu  WM- 
ing,  on  that  accotSrt^  to  ^ve  btk  tCttWA 
with  Helvidius,  he  advised  him  to  be,  fot 
the  ftitunei  a  sileftt  eenaflwa-..  tlie  f>Adie  of 
"n  «toie  «ptif«ied  At  the  etdvice.  P.a8Bi«Q 
t>'bediencie  Hvits  so  Fepugnsmpt  /td  4ift  pintiai- 
^e»,  that  he  ^ood  more  ^i»  in  ropftmi- 
tion.  MudahU8  ^nd  f^piros  Msrcciiw, 
who  w«re  ihe  favourite  miaii^rs  ©f  fkb 
-emptor,  iverfe  his  enemies ;  and  if>Js  fusro- 
l)ab}e  dlwit,  by  ^eir  advice,  Vjisspiusi^n  mt& 


9i  ieogtii  ioduce^4o  kt^  the  proQet^iii^  .^,  ismf^ 
the  senate  take  ik^t  cmtrm'     Helvidi\>»  ^G^ 
ymswrtoffied  by  ihe  (^lafei!9,  A94  i»r(i«flQ4.  w^^ 
ioto^emtody.    He  «aB  «or>o  af ti^  .b*oiis|i©4»  ^'eS-^ 
and,  ia  <eonaeq«eaic£  of  an  lOfdef  ^i^pajb^   ^.j^' 
edlirom  Rome,  pvt  to  diefti^.    Iti^s^id/^^ 
tint  Yefi^aciaA  neknted,  and  ^ei)^  9^  ^p^r 
oud  taeweoger  to  icspke  9xeflutioi»;  ^At 
the  bloMT  was  «tcuci(«     Helridius  was,  .bej.- 
food  aU  questkm»  4  det^n»iined  mpv^Mr 
can.    Jt»  own  hp:^^d$ooe  ^rovokod  )m 
&te;  and  it^ia»  i^et^ps^  i$  wjbt»t  TftsMm    . 
bad  in  looates^plittkta  ^^Jt^  wi^Q  ^e  |i^^<^ 
tkne  mod(K»lkiQiit  of  i^kola  in  coptr^^t  ^ 
4iie  violent  s^iint  of  ^Qtbew,  who  rnsh  (yiqi 
certatn  detif^ctx>»,  Tritbout  being  by  likm 

-  XXin.  Tffji  caae  .0^  ^EfKJmwa  wa?  ^ 
iostiaiidie  of  «irti[)ein$  vigour,  or  .rather 
.  cnaidty.  £&e  wafg  :&e  wife,  of  Julius  Sabi- 
sius,  a  i^ading  .«feief  Aioo^g  ]iike  top(|$iis. 
aChis  jn^,  Tmstus  has.  ^old  U3  <^r»ji,  bad  tfe^ 
.i58iiiilgrrto  derive  His  p^i^r^e  ^QjBfi  JuUijjs 
{Ceessr,  wbo,  bie  ^aid,  during  hi0  w^i'^  in  • 
(Qfnd,  iwjas  /sU'uck  with  rlA»e  beawt^f  of  ltti9 
|;raftdfn(>|b«r«  ^nd  #eviatied  ilih§.  tq»|9  of  ^ 
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ASfESD.  campaigQ  in  her  emlNr^es.      Ambitious5 
BOOK  bold,    and    enterprising^  he  kindled  the 
flame  of  rebellion  among  his  -  countryn^n) 


A    TT"  C* 

's25,  "  and,  having  resolved  to  shake  off  the^  Rp- 
%?*  man  yoke,  marched  at  the  head  of  a,  nu- 
merous  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Se- 
quani,  a  people  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
This  was  A.  U-  C.  823i  He  hazarded 
a  batlle,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  His  rash-levied  numbers  .were 
either  cut  to.  pieces,  or  put  to  flight.  .  He 
himself  escaped  the  general  carnage.  He 
fled  for  shelter  to  an  obscure  cottage  ;  and^ 
in  order  to  propagate  a  report  that  he 
destroyed  himself,  set  fire  to  his  lurking* 
place.  By  what  artful  stratagems  he  was 
able  to  conceal  hiiQself  in  caves  and  dens» 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  the  faithful  Epo- 
nina,  to  prolong  his  life  for  nine  years  after- 
wards, cannot  now  be  known  from  Tacitus. 
The  account  which  the  great  histoiian 
promised,  has  perished  with  the  narrative 
of  Vespasian's  reign.  Plutarch  (bj  relates 
the  story  as  a  proof  of  conjugal  fidelity. 
From  that  writer  the  following  particulars 
may  be  gleaned:  Two  faithful  freedmea 
attended  Sabinus  to  his  cavern ;  one  of 
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them,   Marlaalis  by  name,   returned   to  afpewd. 

TO 

Eponina  with  a  feigned  account  of  her  book 
husband's    death.      His    body,    she    was  v-^w 

AUG 

made  to  believe,  was  consumed  in  the    W, 

A  D 

flames.  In  the  vehemence  of  her  grief  72. ' 
9he  gave  credit  to  the  story.  In  a 
few  days  she  received  intelligence  by 
the  same  messenger,  that  her  husband 
was  safe  in  his  lurking-place.  She  con- 
tinued during  the  rest  of  the  day  to  act 
all  the  exteriors  of  grief,  with  joy  at  her 
heart;  but  suppressed  with  care.  In  the 
dead  of  night  she  visited  Sabinus,  and  in 
his  arms  indulged  the  transports  of  her  ' 
soul.  Before  the  dawn  of  day  she  return- 
ed to  her  own  house,  and,-for  the  space  of 
seven  months,  repeated  her  clandestine 
visits,  supplying  her  husband's  wants,  and 
softening  all  his  cares.  At  the  end  of 
that  i^ time  she  conceived  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  free  pardon ;  and  having  disguised 
her  husband  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
a  detection  impossible,  she  accompanied 
him  on  a .  long  and  painful  journey  to 
Ronie.  Finding  there,  that  she  had  been 
deceifed    with    visionary    schemes^    she 


4^  Aff&WS^ 

Amaif.  ^rdh^A  h^k  vi^h  %ubinii»f  Md  fired 

fi(X>£  ^itli  Mm  ito  his  clteftibrniii6j)'«ftrt:  longer. 

vJX^  Matu^l  lov6  w«*  their  only  t^ftifort.    Hep 

■*^'&.^'  tecde*  affe<jtt<m  *#e6tehed  th«  aniietjei  <sf 

^■^'   htt  liiisband,   aad  the  biwH  df  twd  «Ofl» 

#a»  a  soutee  6f  pleasuVe,  ev^d  ifii  distress 

^  and  toiserj,      tn  the  ye^r  6l  Rome  8S1 

^y  wefe  both  discovered,  and  iti  chains 

conveyed  to  Rome.    Vespasian  fofgdt  Mf 

ustiai  clemency.   Sabinu^  waft  condemnor 

dnd  hufried  to  execution.     £pon)ntt  tr&i 

defeftoined  not  to  survive  her  husband. 

,   She  chsttiged  her  supplicating  t6ne,  Uttd^ 

with  a  spirit  unconquerfed  eVte  in  t-uin, 

addtessed  Viespasiah :  "  DiSath  (she  skid) 

"has  nt)  terror  for  ihe.     I  hav^s  lived 

^'^  happier  undet-  ^ound,  tbfen  yon  tip6n 

**  y6ur  throne.    Bid  your  afes&siitiS  strike 

"  their  bl6\v :  ^ith  joy  I  leave  ft  vrdM^  ki 

**  Hfhich  you  can  play  the  tyrant." 

tSht  Was  btdered  for  execntibn.  Hn- 
tatich  cbnclndfes  with  sayin^i  that  during 
Vespasian'fe  reJgh  :thfere  WaS'  nothing  to 
thatch  the  librrot  of  this  atrocious  deed} 
fbr  which  the  vtoge&nce  o(  the  g6dd  feil 
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upon  Vespasian,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  append. 

wrought   the    extirpation    of  his    whole  book 

family.  ^^w  - 

•^  A.  u.  c. 

'  825. 

Vespasian  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  fsi." 
June,  A.  U.  C.  832,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  ten  years.' 
Titus  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  September, 
A.  U.  C.  834,  in  the  forty-first  year  of , his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  some- 
what more  than  two  months. 

Domitian  was  put  to  death  by  a  band 
of  conspirators,  who  were  determined  to 
deliver  the  world,  from  a  monster,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  A.  U.  C.  849,  in 
the  forty.fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  fifteen  years;  a  large  portion  of  human 
life,  as  Tacitus  observes  (c)j  in  which  the 
people  groaned  under  the  cruelty  of  an 
unrelenting  and  insatiate  tyrant. 
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Sectum  1. 

(a)  For  Pstovio^  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
eorf  of  the  Eij^th  Vduaie. 

Section  II* 

faj  The  forces  from  Msosia  were  not  in  the  action  at 
Bedriacuni.    See  Hist.  ii.  s.  44. 

SectUm  IV.  ^ 

faj  Ampius  Flayianiis  was  rdated  to  Vitellius :  ,ibm 
}wik,  a.  10* 

Section  ^. 

(a)  Aponius  Satuminus  was  governor  of  Moesuu 
Hist  ii.  s.  95^  D6.     , 

(b)  For  the.  Jazyges^  see  the  Geographical  Table  at 
the  end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(c)  Sido  has  been  mentioned^  Annab,  xili  s.  29,  30l 
Of  Italicus  nothing  is  now  known  with  predusion :  he  waa 
probably  the  son  of  Sido. 

(d)  A  squadron  of  horse,  most  probably  from  the 
city  of  Amw,  in  Spain,^  and  thence  called  the  Jurianian 
pavqlry. 
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(e)  For  the  river  £nas,  see  tlie  Geographical  Table 
Ht  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

Sec^nm  VL 

(a)  For  Corbulo's  conduct  in  Armenia^  see  Annals^ 
xiilj  and  for  hi«  death  by  order  of  Nero,  see  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xvi.  s.  II. 

(h)  For  Opiturgium,  and  Altinum,  see  the  Geographi- 
cal Table  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(c)  Patavium  and  Atete ;  see  the  Geographical  Table, 

{A)  Foruip  Allieni,  now  Ferrara,  on  the  Po» 

/  Sectvm  VII. 

(a)  See  the  second  book  of  the  History,  s.  6,  note  (c)» 
(h)  After  the  calamities  occasioned  by,Othoand  Vitel- 

lius,  the  memory  of  Galb'a  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the 

people. 

&ef«m  VIII. 

(a)  The  plains  of  Verona  are  now  called  Campagna  di 
Verona. 

(b)  Vicetia,  now  Vkenza ;  see  the  Geographical  Table 
at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(t)  The  Juliaa  Alpe^  the  same  as  the  Patmonian. 
See  the  Geographical  Table* 

(dj  iEgypt  was  the  Roman  granary  df  corn ;  and  Pliny 
the  younger  says,  that  the  people  of  that'  country  wcfre 
proud  to  find  that  the  conquerors  of  the  world  depended  on 
them  for  their  daily  maintenance.  Snperbiebat  veniosa 
et  insolens  natioy  quod  ttdorem  popuhm  pdsceret ;  quod"' 
que  in  mofiumine^  in  mis  manibus,  vel  abundantia  wo^-.. 
travel  fames  esset.    I*liny*s  Panegyric,  s.  31, 
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•  V  '  Section  IX. 

(a)  For  Hosttlia^  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  eiid^ 
of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(6)  The  river  Tartarus,  now  Z*e  Tartare. 

(c)  The  forces  under  VitelUus  «|re  enumerated^  Hist  ii. 
s.  100.  Antonius  had  as  yet  under  his  command  thpee^ 
legions  only. 

Section  X*  ) 

(«)  Ampius  Flavmnus  has  been  already  .mentioned  i 
this  book;  s.  4;  and  Hist.  ii.  s.  86.  *  •/ 

(6)  This  prayer  of  Antonius  resembles  the  following 
line  in  Virgil:  *  ,  , 

Dii  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hostibus  ilium.  ^^■ 

Georgic.  ill.  ver.  513. 

(c)  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  some  of  the  commentators.  ^  They  observe  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  for  Vespasian  to  receive  inteiligenc^e 
and  return  an  answer,  favourable  to  Flavianus ;  but  they 
might  have  recollected^  that  he,  who  had  a  long  journey 
to  make,  most  probably  received  the  letters  in  .question  at 
<some  place  on  the  road. 

(a)  For  Lucilius  Bassus^  siee  Hist.  ii.  s.  100. 
(i)  For  Atria,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at'  the  end  of 
the  Eighth  Volume. 

SectixM  XIII. 

(a)  The  part  of  the  camp  called  Principia  was  the 
place  where  the  Eagles  were  deposited.     Statins  has  a  si* 


ConciUivpenetrale^  dom^imqite  yerendam 

Signorum.  .  Thbb.  lib.  x.  ver,  120* 
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(b)  Antonius  had  baen  eoovieted  of  extortion^  and 

40. 

^M^ion  XVIL 

(fl)  the  river  c^ed  Demiona.  "Seil  the  Geographical 
fable  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Vohime. 

Section  XVIIL 
(a)  The  twenty-^first  legion  cafied  Rc^pax,  and  the  first 

S.100. 

S'ec^iott  KKH. 

(a)  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  first  centurion,  Prim^ 
pUi  Centwrio,  was  tiie  Eag!c"4)carer> 

,  Section  XXIIL 

.    (fl)  The  vraxUhe.  jexypne  called  MaliOq,  is  described  jtgr 
ycgetiw,Jibu,ijr.^J3j2.        , 

See^onJSXPr. 

(a)  Marie  Antony  gained  a  victory  over  the  T^trthians, 
%*  V.  C.  7 18.  Dio,  Eb«  slix.  Tor  Cot1>uV«  success  in  Ar- 
nioiiay  see  Annals,  x« 

(b)  The  Eastern  nations  i|iQKshi{^d  the  rising  sum 
The  Farthians  are  described  in  that  act  of  devotion  hy  He- 
jodian,  lib.  iv.  cap.  15. 

SectimXXVIL 
(a)  For  Brixia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

&ciiaa  X3LVUL 
(a)  Pliny  the  elder  was  a  considerable  hisN^SMOt^W  lip-^ 
pears  fimn  PJisqribe  €ouaA,Mb.SLiKp\st.  JSm 
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'^)  *rhf5  uiilittcfy  ^bsu  was  9D  condhmsefl^  "Suft  ibt  . 
daws  t^fitOi  eatmy  fcDuld^ake  no  itopt«dotik    tVboetw 
Id  curtotfs  Aotit  Ae  fbfifi  6f  ^eTestudo,  anfl  odiw  Wtt- 
like  tti^itied  ^inployedb  si^6s,  m^y  consult  lAidan^  lfl|i 
2i.v.474.  ,      , 

Yh)  Jostef&fCfi  Sftys,  that  iftiov6  Alrty  ftousan?  of  Ac 
¥ltefflaii$  wefe)3Ut^tt)  tte  swbfd,  and  of  VcspasiaiTs  arn^y^ 
iflbcmt  fow  *di6YXS£cndite  litititl^ed.    De  Bello  Jud.l3>.  in 

'         .  Section  .XXXI. 
faj  The  cUsplay  o^  clotlies  and  sacerdotal  vestments 
in  the  a(5t  dF  suing  for  peace  has  been  mentioned.  Hist*  i. 
••66. 

(a)  Mephitis  was  the  goddess  wordi^Hped  in  jUfJaoes 
that  sent  forth  noxious  ^exbalatioDB.  JEIence  twe  jead  in 
Virgil, 

■  SievamqueicichalBti6f«tea  Mephitim* 

.  iEMSi9,liJi>.'«i.«v.«l. 

Section  XXKIV. 
(a)  Whoever  Jscurbus^botitlbe^i^tiidimsbetMnsen 
what  Ike  Btftnans  calkd  OmmMummA  Mtettm/mjikirn, 
with  the  different  ceremonies  observed  in  each^  may  con*- 
sult  Brotier's  Tacitus,  -tptsttfo  ^fRtfon,  vol.  ii*  p.  456. 

iSfedWon  THCKVi. 
(a)  For  Aricia,  and  the  nd^bomtng  igrot^J,  see  ffce 
Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  tl^e  Eighth  Volume.     . 

Sectum  XXXVII.  .    , 

Y<^J  Tfre  iSonsulship,  in  the  time  of  tlie  republic^  Was. 
an  annual  office;  but  Julius  C»sar,  In  haste  to  reward 
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(b)  Clavarium  was  a  donative  granted  to  the  soldieii 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  nails  for  their  shoes.  In  iSce 
manner  the  donative  for  shoes  was  called  Ccdcearium. 
Suetonhis  in  Vespas,  s»  8. 

Section  LI. 

(a)  Janiculum^  a  high  hill  at  Rome,  but  not  one  of  the 
seven :  now  called  Monte  Giqnicolo^  and  more  comnionly 
Montorio.  The  story  of  a  soldier  killing  his  brother  in 
battle^  and  on  the  discovery  dispatching  himself,  is  told  by 
Valerius  Mu;imus,  Kb.  v.  cap.  5.  s.  4,  but  attributed 
"  to  a  soldier  under  Sertorius.    See  Livy's  Epitome^  l{b- 

Sectioft  lAI. 

(a)  Plotius  Griphus  was  ose  of  the  friends  of  Statlus  the 
poet,  as  Appears  from  a  poem  in  the  Sylvse,  lib^  iv.  inscrib- 
ed to  him. 

(a)  For  Mevania,  see  the  Geographical  TMe  at  the 
tnd  of  the  Eighth  Volume^ 

SectuinLVII. 

(a)  For  Minturdffi>  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 

end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(fc)  Puteolanum,  now  Pozzuoh* 

^-  '       '.  '  ' 

Secttm  LVIII. 

(a)  For  Narnia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  eiid 
of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(b)  The  'people  of  Rome  were  divided  iato  '^ve«aiid* 
thirty  tribes^ 
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Section  LIX. 

(a)  For  Mevania,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Eighth  Volume, 

(jb)  For  Saninis,  the  Mai's!^  and  PelignJ,  see  the  Geo«- 
graphical  iTkble.  i 

•  Section  LX, 

(a)  Carsulae.  See  the  Geographical  Table,  at  the  end 
of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

Section  LXI. 

(a)  For  Intcramna,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(b)  Julius  Priscus  and  Alphenus  Vanish  sent  by  Vitellius 
to  take  possession  of  the  Apennine  mountains.  See  thu 
book,  s.  55. 

Sectim  LXIL 
(a)  For  Urbinum,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(6)  See  Annalsy  xiv.  s.  15^  xvi.  s.21. 

(c)  See  History,  L  s.  7« 

(d)  History,  i.  s.  52. 

Sectim  LXV. 

(a)  He  lent  his  .money  to  Vespasian  on  a  mortgage  of 
his  bouse  and  lands.    See  Suetonius  in  Vesp.  s.  4. 

(6)  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  on  Mount  Palatine, 
where  Augustus  formed  a  library.    Horace  says, 

Scripta  Palatinus  qusecumque  recepit  Apollo. 

(c)  That  an  agreement  was  made  between  Vitellius  and 
Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  appears  in  Sue- 
tonius in  Vitel.  s.  15.    Cluvius  Rufus  had  been  goviernor 

2h2 


of  a  province  in  Spaio :  t  atsnA  .«f  eloquence  and  great 
fiocomplisbaieBt^  hut  void  ^f  military  talents.  Soe  Bjst. 
i.  s.  8. 

^  id)  Sillus  Italieu^  the  celebratdl  poet,  was  ooosul 
A.  U.  C.  821.    See  Appendix  to  Aimals,  isvL  a.  12*. 

(a^  i£  Ve^wuBiaii  sti&red  VUellius  to  suryv^e  Ijm  gi^an- 
deur^  and  live  a  private  citizen,  men  would  ascribe  ijtto 
l^ride  and  arrogance,  and  the  vanquished  would  not  sub- 
mit to  see  their  emperor  «  living  feproach  to  their  whole 
fitrtgr ;  mA,  ammy^iKgi^  Vhdlim  yr^uii  te  m  c^ger 
from  the  commiseration  of  his  Jmadk 

(^  l^lw  ImmI  gvKt  MRieht  and  ihChwncie  in  ^the 
lltfgn  «r  CbiiiiHH&  Vecpanaq^^ti^trlimi^lMMdliifti^^iiflt 
to  die  favourite,  and  also  to  Narcissus,  the  emp€«i»r'$  fitaedi- 
man.    See  Suet,  in  Vespas^  s.  i. 

(a)  Vitellius  abdicated  on  the  iMi  ctf  OecMJber, 
A.  U.  C.  822,  after  a  fewmonfin  offRi«n^,<pkHifleryand 
massacre. 

(b)  See  Suetonius  in  Vitellio,  s.9$.  Jhin9ind«desei4bes 
the  same  scene ;  but,  according  to  him,  Sextilia,  the  mo- 
ther of  Vitellius,  was  one  of  the  melancholy  train.  Tact- 
4tis^ME]M;  dht  did  «i#t'lf^to'see  ihe^dad  c^tasilFsphei 


-tfonridadnaiec. 


Section  LXVIII, 

i(a)  *\3i^  hift  aoftn  itb^  C^U^  Si^qj^loK  'Wasanipatifqt 
t0:«psi«e  at  the  ciansiilftf  digidtg,  insimuah  }iw(t^^wi)0/fMH 
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liiii  tbe  Seattle  cf  ji  <ji«sign  to  pjt^ckmm  it^  Ai  the  i 
of  Marius  Celsus,  He  4id  not  succeM;  but  Vitelliua  ai* 
tawat ds  gratified  kk  ambkion  wkhofet  a  batie.  .Zliaft.  ii. 
ai  60.  Sn  tbe  Int  of  dmrab  im  thfeyanvHialu  i.  s.  77> 
<  ^k)  The l\M|Bie  of  Coacord  wai  bmt  tdtlit  gmnA'm 
tbc  fire  ol  the  cafilol^  related  bercafiiT  iH  tUs  Ivaok^  a. 
7K  BntiBrsa^ it  w» aftemwdb rBlraihv  aaa;[ipdmh;r- 
a»  ihiBtjHfttm  tlill  16  be  jeeo  aBDonp  the  ttiiaa. 

Senatus  Populusque  Romanus 
,    Incjsi^pio  consumptum  rbstituit. 

Sectim  tXlX. 

(a)  !$  l^uhdane  lake^  now  called  Lago  di  fkndi,  U 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  iii.  s.  5,  6ut  the  lake  now  in 
question  was  in  the  city  of  Rome,  near  the  Mons  Quinna- 
lis.  '  Brotier  says  there  ^eve  at  least  a  thousand  of  those 
lakes  at  Rome,  which  ought  more  properly  to  be  called 
fountains. 

(Jb)  The  curious  may  consult  a  Genealogical  Te^Ie  of 
Vespasian's  Family  in.Broticr's  Tacitus,  4to  edit.  vol.  (ii, 

p.  38a. 

"  (a)  t}[omitian,  who  was  born  on  the  9th  of  the  catend$ 
o^  November,  or  the  24th  of  October,  A.  U.  C.  814.  Suet. 
in  Domit  s.  1. 

SecUnmhSXL 

*  ^a)  The  Forum  was  surrounded  by  a  tiunber  of  T^em- 
ples;  such  as,  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  of  Jupiter  To- 
nans;  of  Saturn,  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  several 
others. 

'  (b)   The  chadfel  of  the  capito]^  in  which'  was  ik% 
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T^nple  of  JuFiTBR  CAPiTdLiNCJs,  stood  oear  the  Tarpeian> 
rock.  > 

(c)  The  Ltums  Asyli  vm%  so  called,  because  it  was 
made  a  sandtoaiy  h^  Romulus  to  invite  a  conflux  of 
foreigners  to  his  new  staief.  It  stood  between  the  two 
rocks  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  one  of  which  lyas. 
built  the  Temple  of  Jufitsa  Cafitolinus  ;  on  the  bthi^r 
the  Temple.of  Fbrbtrian  Jovb.  Bro^r  says,  that  ia 
the  place  of  the  grove  there  is  now  erected  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio.  y 

(d)  The  Tarpeian  rbck,  with  its  hundried  feteps,  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Capitolbie  Hill ;  .and  from  that  emi- 
nence ipalefactors  were  thrown  headlong  into  the  Xib^r« 

(e)  Pliny  the  elder  says,  the  capitol.was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Vitellians,  lib  xxxiv.  s.  7«^  Josephus  gives  the  same 
account.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  cap,  11  j  and  Dio  agrees  with 
them  both,  lib.  Ixv. 

Section  LXXU. 

^a).  When  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  laying  the  foundar 
tion  of  a  temple,  the  men  employed  in  digging  the  ground 
found  a  human  skull;  and  this  was  interpreted  to  be  the' 
pledge  of  empire,  an  auspidous  omen,  that  Rome  would 
be  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Nee  duj^tavere  cufn;^  nion-- 
sU^m  pulcherrimum  impeirii  sedem  caputque  terrarum 
pr&mittei'e.     Florus,  lib.  i.  cap.  ?• 

(b)  \t  is  not  strictly  true  that  Porsena  became  master  of 
the  city.  He  was  at  the  gates^  but,  instead  of  advancing, 
received  hostages,  and  raised  the  siege.  Florus^  lib.  ~i, 
cap.  10.  . 

I  (c)  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  C.  3&*. 
See  Annals,  xL  s.  24.  v 

.  (d)  In  the  ipivil  war  between  Sylla-  and  Marks,  the 
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capitol  wag  destroyed  by  fire,  A.  U.  C.  671.  The  Sibyl- 
Une^books  perished  in  the  flames.  See  ApfHaoi^  BeU.  Civ. 
lib.  I 

(«)  Suessa  Pometia,  a  city  of  ancient  Latiunii  alicmt 
fifty  miles  from  Home,  on  the  Appian  road.  The  very  ruins 
have  perished. 

(/}  Horatius  Pulvillus  was  consul  with  Valerius  Public 
cola,  A.  U.  C.  2479-  about  three  years  after  the  expukioi^ 
ofTarquin. 

{g)  Lucius  Scipio  and  Caius  Norbanua  were  consuls^ 
A*  U.  C.  671.  The  capitol  was  then  consumed  by  fire, 
not,  however,  occasioned  by  an  open  act  of  violence,  but  ra- 
ther by  the  hands  of  olandestine  incendiaries.  Sylla  under- 
took to  rebuild  the  capito),  but  did  not  dedicate  it. .  Hoc 
felicitati  sum  defuisse  canfessps  est,  qtwd  capUoUum  nonr 
dedkavisseL    Pliny,  lib.  vH.  s.  43. 

{h)  Lutatius  Catulus  was  consul  with  iSmilius  Lepidus, 
4«  U.  C.  676 ;  before  the  Christian  fiera  7B. 

aecUmUDail. 

(a)  Quinctius  Atticus  and  Alienus  Csecina  were  consul! ; 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  end  pf  the  year.  Se^ 
tiie  first  book' of  this  History,  s.  77* 

Section  LXXyi, 

(a)  For  Feronia,  see  the  G^o^phical  T^ble  at  the  end 
qf  the  Eighth  Volume, 

Sectim  LXXVU. 
(a)/nie  custom  of  sending  the  news  of  victory  in  a  let* 
ter  bound  with  laurel,  has  beep  mentioned  in  a  former 
note* 


•^  ;S^«llot/ UiKViiL     .    : 

(rf)  fsf  db'rfeBfarfi^'  see-  i»fr  Ge6^phi6kf  TiWW-  ^  ffit" 
end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

'  (i)  T6i'6  ifeJui'nIacfmAfklVd  b%att6&tht  i7*of  IJb- 
cfertifciep.      •  •  ^     -  x.     .  •      .       . 

(c)  For  the  Fia  Salaria,  see  the  GeograpW^iaft  f  at/fe  • 

.     '  SectimhSXMK. 

(a)  Fof  Saara  Rubra,  see  the  Geographical  T^W  M  th* 
end  of  tie  Eighth  Volume, 
(i^  F6r'Piddna&,  ste  ihe  Ged^tttpUdA  fMh     '    • 

(d)  Pot  AlrukAUff  Rusftki^j  see  Aimali^  sill  4. 26;  ibacl 
liife  of  A^tcdai  f  .  2. 

Secliow  LXXXI. 

(a)  M usonius  Rulu»  h«l  oe^urf od,  Amalsy  w.  s.  d9 1 
and  Annals,  XV.  s.7l. 

(b)  The  procession  tyf  fM  IT^sial  virgins  is  mentioned 
1^  Suetonhis  in  ViteK  s.  10.  Thef.ifxkmA  S^  Ssiiw^T, 
liM  by  tbe  urardtr  of  Stfbimi^^aidi  tiw  firextf  tbe  Hapko)^ 
all  negotiation  was  inadmii&iblff..  Dtr^tijiit^  bkUitmtMf** 
da.    Virgil  has  used  the  san\e  expression. 


-tielii  commercia  Turnus 


iSustuUt  ista  prioi*^  jam  tuhi  Pkflkhte  peteihpk(H 

M^tiV,  lib.  X*ter.  Sii^ 

Vedm  fcxxxn. 

(a)  i[!*ot  Pons  Ktilvius,  see  the  Geogttiplifi^d  Tffi^ft  at  tiie 
end  of  tlie  fiighth  toluta^. 

Section  LXXXIU. 
(a)  Speaking  of  the  wars  of  Cinna  and  Syllai  Florus 
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says^  The  last  grievous  calamity  ths^t  befel  the  RdmanSy 
was  a  war  waged  by  j^ftfidid  ^hla'  the  walls  of  Rome, 
in  which  citizens  were  engaged  against  citizens,  with  the 
rage  of  gladiators  exhibitid)^  %  spectacle  in  the  forum. 
Hoc  diereifi  ttmm  pojmli  Mowmm  malufjam  ut  if^se  intra 
rse  parriddale  beltum  ddmi  stnngerety  et  in  ufbe  mediae  ac 
forOf  quasi  arend^  cvoes  cum  ewibtis  mis,  gladiatoruymoref 
concurrercnt    Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2h 

Sectim-IXXXIY. 

(a)  The.  camp  of, the  praetorian  guards,  a  little  way  out 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  first  levised  by  Sejanus  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius. .  Annals,  iv.  s.  2. 

Seclhn  LXXXV. 
% 

(o)  The  p6rtd''^  Mgi.  9^  StefettJttitt*  W  t'ittl.  si  1g, 
and  17. 

(6)  Dio  relates  this  inciaent  with  k  small  variance.  Ac*' 
cording  to  him,  tlie  G^rm^n  sotdJet'  saM,  t  \W!1  gite  you 
•the1>est  assistance  in  my  power;  and  thereupon  he  ^b6ed 
Vitelllus,  and  dtspafclied  himSdfr    fjfe,  lib.  ixv. 

(c>  Gfcmoriiae,  the  ct^m^  d^  matefa<5ibr^.    Se^  Suet 

-  iatitel.  *.7.  ■' 

-        ^Sectiin  LXXXYL 

\dy  V|telfiiW  bW^d  Mueli  icf  the  ilhtetrioiis  rtiiAfe   of 

life  fdft^l*t  htxt  it  appeki«  thdt  ht  adtance*  httastlf  m  th€ 

»  road  tb  hcfhbufs  by  the  d[tteqti«M  aite  #hr6h  lie  ptkti6itfS 

under  Caligula,  Claudiiis,  and  ¥^*    1^^  Stietonitli^  M 

ViteLs.4. 


NOTES 

ON 

THE    FOURTH    BOOK 

ot 

THE  HISTORY. 


Section  II. 

(a)  For  Aricia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of 
the  Eighth  Volume. 

(6)  For  j^ovjllfi^^'see  the  Gc^Dgiaphical  Table. 

Section  III. 

,  (a)  For  Lucilius  Basstu^  see  Hist.  ii.  s.  100;  and  Hist, 
iii.  s.  12. 

(fc)  We  have  here  a  severe  reflection,  but  fatally 
founded  in  truth.  Seneca  speaks  to  the  same  purpose* 
Ita  naturd  comparatum  esty  ut  aUim  ityiiruBf  quam  me- 
rita  descendant;  et  Juec  dto  defluant,  ilJm  tendx  niemoria 
custodieU  De  Benef.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Hobbes,  the  philoso- 
pher, of  Malmsbu^y,  seem$  to  have  had  his  eye  pn  Tacitujs, 
wb^n^he  say«,  ^'Benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  is  thraldom; 
•p^vnrequitabie  obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  i^ 
l^ul.'*    LeviaA.  p.  48. 

(c)  See  Suetonius  in  Domit.  s.  I. 

Section  IV. 

(a)  Mucianus  assumed  a  character  above  the  rank  of 
a  |)rivate  citizen,   when  he  took  upon  him  to  $iddress 
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the  cmsuls  asd  the  senate.  /  See  Cicero  ad  FamiltariBS,^ 
epkt  XV. 

(b)  Triumphs  and  triumphal  ornameats  ^were  never 
granted  for  a  victory  over  Roman  citizens.  For  that  rea- 
son, some  advantage  which  Mucianus  had  gained  over  the 
Sarmatians  served  as  a  pretext.  -  - 

.     •     •  Section  V. 

(a)  Helvidius  Priscus  has  been  mentioned.  Annals  xvL 
s^  95p  M  Cluvius  was  his  father,  it  follows  that  he  was 
adopted  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Helvidius  Priscu&i. 
Lipsius  thinks  it  was  by  Helvidius  mentioned  Annals,  xii« 
s.  49,  who  at  that  time  served  in  Asia  in  the  capacity  of 
BiBibury  tribmie,  ' 

'    (b)  For  Pffitus  Thrasea,  see  Annals,  xvi.  s.  28  and  35, 

Section  VI. 

'  (a)  When  the  love  of  honest  fame  becomes  the  ruling 
p^ion,  good  men  are  unwillii^  to  resign  it ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  often  see  it  displayed  in  the  last  aot  of  their 
lives*. 

{b)  Helvidius  was  banished  by  "Nero,  Annals^  xvi.  s*  35. 
He  retvimed  to  Rome  among  the .  exiles  whom  Galba  re-^ 
stored  to  thw  .country. ,  See  Hist.  ii.  s.  92, 

(c)  Eprius  MarceUus.  was,  die  nrortal  enemy  of  Thrasea. 
3e0  Annals,  xvK  .s.  281    . 

(d)  The  decree  of  the  senate,  by  which  the  imperial  pre^  r 
rogative  was  vested  in  the  emperor,  is  usually  called  Lex 
MegUu  Brotier  says,  the  law  passed  in  favour  of  Vespasian 
is  still  extant  on  a  table  of  brass,  carefully  preserved  at 
Rome.'  See  his  Tacitus,  4to  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  487* 

Seciim  VII.  .^ 
(o)  Who  Sentius  was^  does  not  appear,^  <  Brotier  Ainka; 
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iimmmm  iiitteke m ike tctt,  sndtkaltii^tnic  nradbgai 
Seneca^  with  whom  Vespasian  was  probably  conamaotm 
ifitBdBhip*  " 

SectirnVm. 

(a)  Ambassadors,  and  depulies  sent  oa  particuUnr  o«Cft» 
sioDs,  were  generally  chosen  by  ballot,  as  appears  in  Cicero 
ad  Atticum,  lib.  i,  epist.  l7*    See  ^Iso  Suetonius  in  Aug. 

(b>  6M4i«$pe«^hdfEpriifsMaf4<ll^«igit4ft4lrhi«i^ 

♦  .•■'.,.■         . '    . . 

■.,    ^         :     ^  Section  IX... 

(^i)  For  the  managers  of  the  Mrarium^  m  Aa  jtMm. 
treaM^^sc^Aonab^  xlii.>&c2§;  .  V 

(b)  Helvidius  contended  for  the  independency  of  the  se- 
nate. His  enemies  took  care  to  store  that  circumstance 
iHk  4t^\v '  ^tt&s  fbf  k  future  %. '  Thi^  ^fh  bf  lAte  e jteel- 
lekl  iMti  Wifci  mt  m^(^  a  VesfpatSan's  teign.     Btit  kp^^ 

.      ,     .    •  Seetim  X* 

Annals, xiv.  s.  5fi ^  Aiihak,  xv»  gw  7]:^Hb^.  j&  l.?^« 

(c)  For  Barea  Soranus,  see  Annal^  acil.^  9^}^  AtiABifAl^ 

.\  ^       - 

Section  XI. 

.  (6>.Ga^mii»  G*krwiiit  mt  die  sott  of  Calputeiiia 
Piso,  who  di^tohed  hittksetf  to  atoid  Nei^^'t  cineky.  Ai^ 
nals,  XV.  s.  69. 

(b)  Asiaticus  was  the  &vdurite  fireedman  of  Vitelliua. 
IxBt.  n. '  ti  S/V  9&        ■ 
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;*  Sfee*io«  !fflHf, 

^)  fW  the  Bfrtcm  mid  «Ae  €^ti,  «ee  ^e  Mannam  of 
the  Germans,  s.  29.      .  '        .       . 

(b)  The  Biettavmifi  ^pfed  4fi  Britifin  as  the  «ffies  und 
nuxiliaries  of  Rome.    f4k'9i  Af6s^l^  s.  18  and  36« 

iSeethti  fOlI. 

(a)  Julius  RtcAus  and  Ckudias<3iyil!s  werelirothers,  as 
appears  in  this  book,  «.  S2.  CivUis  is  called  Julius  Civi- 
li^,  ^ist•  i.  s«  59.  Perhaps  his  Q^ime  was  Ju|ius  Claudius 
Civilis. 

{b)  For  Hannibafs  person,  seeLivy,  lib.  xxii. ;  and  for 
Sertorius,  see  his  life  ia  ]E4uta.cdv 

iSccfionMV. 

(d)  The  barbarians  consulted  about  the  operations  of 
tear  at  their  carousing  festivals,  and  frequently  in  their  sa- 
cred groves*.  See  the.||(KM;iqr&  lof  <ihe  Germans,  s.  9  anfl 
^«  J3ix>ti€ir  thinks  jtfie  wo«d*«{hj?re.Cixi]«s  held  Vs  opn« 
yw^Q^  was  tH^^.Ae  BhittjeiAQ^^thie  JVfo^  il^iMeJ|» 
at  a  place  now  called  Jiooden-Werd, 

^(^  Vq^  Mmm^m^m^  •^eie.jljtiie^ogn^ktfil  ITaJ^le  ^ 
lit^^d^Qf.thp.f^th  }lfikmi^ 
^(^Xialjff^  rwikif^lS^Uiw  .JAteMSmsaiqr^  A  V.  C^. 
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Section  XVII. 

(a)  The  defeat  of  Vipdex  at  Visontium  in  Gaul.    See 
the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  12.      , 
(6)  Before  tributes  imposed,  A.  U,  Cr  7^9* 

*'  Section  XVllh 

(a)  For  Vetera^  or,  Vetera  Castra,  see  th^  Geographi- 
cal Table  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

Section  XDL 

(a)  For  Bonna,  now  Bonn^  see  the  Geograpfiical  Table 
at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

Section  XXI.* 

(a)  For  the  Bructeri  and  Tencteri,  see  the  Geographic 
cal  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Volume ;  and  Annals, 
niii.  s.  56. 

Section  XXIL 
■    (a)  The  Barbarians  carried  the  heads  and  images  of 
wild  beasts  among  their  standards.   See  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  s.  7-  ' 

Section  XXVI. 

'  (a)  The  observation  which  Tacitus  has  compressed  into 
a  maxim^  is  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  more  ojpen  style. 
Having  mentioned  a  number  of  prodigies,  he  says,  Atqtie 
hoc  in  helhpkera  et  majora  videntur  timentibm;  eadem 
fwn  t€an  animadicerttmtur  in  pace,  jiccedit  ilJud  etiam, 
quod  in  metu  et  periculOi  cum  credunturfadUm,  turn  fin- 
guntur  impumm,  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  lib.  ii.  s.  27^ 
This  may  account  for  the  portents  and  prodigies  which  so 
often  occur  in  the  Roman  hbtorians,  who  are  often  said 
to  be  superstitious,  when  they  are  giving  a  true  picture 
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€^  the  public  mind  See  the  phenomena  of  ilbk  kind^ 
Hist.  i.  s.  SS. 

(b)  For  Novesium^  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Ei^th  Volume. 

(cj  For  Gelduba,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(dj  The  Gugemi,  originally  a  people  of  Germany,  in- 
habiting the  country  now  called  Cfeve^  and  GueldrCf  be- 
tween the  jRhine  and  the  Meuse^ 

Section  XXVIII, 

faj  See  the  Gec^ra^hical  Table  at  the  end  of  th^ 
Eighth  Volume. 

(b)  The  Menapii  and  Morini,  in  the  Geographical 
Table. 

(c)  Marcodurum.    See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Seetim  XXX. 

faj  The  praetorian  gate  of  a  Roman  camp  was  oppo« 
site  .to  Hie  Decuman.     See  Annals,  i.  s.  66. 

(b)  This  extraOTdinary  engine  was  invented  by  Archi- 
medes, the  celebrated  geometrician,  during  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  which  was  conducted  by  Marcellus.  See  Poly* 
bius,  lib.  viil 

Section  XXXI. 

(a)  The  victory  at  Cremona  was  about  the  end  of  Oo 
tober.    Hist  iii  s.  22. 

Section  XXXIH. 

(a)  For  Asciburgium,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at 
the  end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(b)  The  Vascones  inhabited  the  country  of  Navarre. 

(c)  ForNavesium  and  Magontiacun;,  see  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 


Section  XXXVU.  ^        . 

<<0  VtyXiiv^iiiHl  ^MC  &e  en4  of  i)ece^^ 
(fc)  For  tXe  Catti,  Usipii,  MbMSmi,  «ee  4be  <jreogmiAii« 
cal  Table  at  i^  ^Md  ^  4fce  eighth  V«ltiHie. 

(a)  The  province .  of  AMea^  iumt  As  iiiagdon  tt 
Jitfds. 

(fc)  To  have  plenty  of  corn  is  the  only  patriot  care  of 
4ie  vulgar,  ^vena!  adds  fhe  lo^eof  spectacles  So  the 
circus :    ^ 

duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Paneip  et  CIrcenses,  Sat.  x.  i^er.  SQ. 

Section  XXXIX. 

(ct)  Brotier  says  that  several  wojls  by  Fj^Qtl^iuSy 
Whieh  show  more  labour  than  genius,  are  stilLextantj 
s^ch  as,  Strafagemataj  De  Colomis^  De  jiqn^^H^tihus. 
JBeing  city-prsetor,  he  convened  the  senate  on  tjie  fir§t  of 
Janmry  in  the  absence  of  .the  gonsuls,  Vespasian  and  hl^ 
son  Titus. 

(b)  Scribonianus  Crassus  was  the  brother  of  Piso^  whom 
Galba  ad(^ted.     Hisf.  i.  -s.  1 5  (f^n^  4,6. 

'     •  Section  XL. 

(a)  The  calendar  in  Nero*s  time .  was  filled  with  days 
of  supplication  and  pjlMic  ^^nte* 

Qj(l  SeethijsboQfe  *,  IQ.  ..  , 

(c)  Demetrius  attended  Xhi^llW  »  J*- Jgjlt  ^<|fBgQft|. 
Annals,  3W-.S.  5,^.  .^A/ipy^tb^  -WWx^Sl^fe'^^JHP- 
4ecutor4)f  Soranus,:  ^nskM^^^^ 

pher  by  profession ! 
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(d)  See  the  praise  of  Junius  Mauricus  in  Pliny  the 
younger,  lib.  iv.  epi&i  22.  See  also  Life  of  Agricola, 
•s.  45.       • 

Section  XLL 

(a)  The  two  Scribonii,  whose  names  were  Rufus  and 
Proculus,  were  put  to  death  by  Nero,  at  the  instigation  of 
Pactius  Africanus,  A.  U.  C,  820,  See  Appendix  to  An- 
nals, xvi.s.  11". 

(6)  For  Vibius  Crispus,  ^ee  History,  ii.  s.  10 ;  and  see 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  8. 
Section  XLII. 

(a)  Messala,  not  of  senatorian  age,  that  is,  not  five 
and  twenty. 

(b)  Regulus  was  a  practised  informer.  Pliny  calls 
him  Bipedum  nequissinms.  Lib.  i.  epist.  5.  See  lib.,  ii. 
epist.  20.  , 

(c)  Crassus  Camerinus  and  Scribonianus  Camerinus 
were  accused  by  Regulus  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  put  to 
death.  See  Pliny,  lib.  i.  epist.  5.  Cornelius  Orphitus 
was  consul  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  804.  Annals, 
m  s.  41.  He  was  afterwards  a  time-serving  orator  under 
Nero,  Annals,  xvi.  s.  12. 

(d)  Curtius  Montanus  is  mentioned  with  contempt  and 
ridicule ;  a  man  distinguished  by  the  enormous  size  of  Iiis 
belly: 

Montani  quoque  ventertadest  abdomine  tardus. 

' '    '  Sat.  iv.  v.  107. 

Section  XLIV. 

(a)  Hie  murder  committed  by  Octaviu^'Sabinus  Sagitta 
Is  relatedmore  fully,  Anhals,*xm.  s.  44. 

(6)  Antistius  Sosianus  was  banished  for  his  verses  against 
Nero.    Annals,  xiv«  s.  48.    See  also  Annali^  ifyi.  s*  14* 

VOL.  VI.  2 1 
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Sedrni  XLV. 

(a)  For  Colonia  Seoensis,  see  the  Geographical  Table ' 
at  the  end  of  the  Eighth  Vdume. 

Section  XLVII. 

^ .  ^)    Flavius  Sabifias;  the  brodier  of  Ve^esiao^  vam 
murdered  by  the  Vitellians,    Hist  lu.  s.  f4. 

Section  !U 

(a)  For  more  of  Bebius  Massa,  see  Life  of  Agricola,  s« 
45.    He  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  a  noted  informer : 

..—^Quem  Massa  timet^  quern  munem  p^Ipat 
Cams. 

(Jb)  For  Adrumetum,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  th« 
end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

(c)  For  the  cities  of  Oceosis  and  Leptisi  see  the  Geqgm* 
jphical  Table. 

'  S&^tim  lAU. 

(a)  Lucius  Vestinus  was  a  native  of  Viermef  a  city  near 
Lyons. 

(b)  Upon  all  solemn  occasions  the  Romans  made  choice 
<>f  men  whose  names  they  thought  auspicious.  See  Cicero 
DeDivinatione,  lib.  i.  s.  102. 

(c)  The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  are  described  by  Plutarch,  life  of 
Ifoplicola.  ' 

Section  Uy. 

(a)  The  order  of  Dmidb  bad  been  tM^rencd  inG&dl 
%TiberkB.  Pliny,  1sk..33Db& 4|  aad ihc^mpemr  Qm^ 
diuk  oLtipgUikhni  tfanir  se^gioa*    &Kbmo8^  in  Ctamd. 
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ij  2S.    It  is  pr(!i%able^  l}ierefore,'  flnit  ft  fao^  <f  Dmidi  ivM^ 

Seot^  LV. 

j(a)  F^pr  the  Ubii,  Tungri,  Treviri,  and  Xiingones,  see 
fhe  Geograpliical  l^Ue  at  the  etid  of  the  Eighth  Yoluixie. 

Section  LVI. 
(o)  Betasii,  inhabitaDts  of  what  is  now  called  Brabant^ 


LVIL 

-  (ay  For  SacnM?,  sec  Annals,  fii.  s.  4C. 

(b)  For  Vindex,  and  the  revolt  in  Gaul  utider  Ws  tson* 
Auct,  see  Appendix  to  Aimals,  xvi.  s.  12. 

SMimlSL 
'  (a)  %  hind  themsclfes  %y  «  sdemii  fow,  oot  %o  dH^ 
their  hair  or  betod  ^  <Aify  had  aeeompliAed  ^dr  feveage^ 
was  usual  amoQg  barbarites.  l^e  aistom  obt^iSned  in  ^ 
t^^ed  tiatiiMiB)  ittsonm(^  4lmt  SactoDius  Mb  us  of  JTuMus 
Xllsesar,  MiUtes  dUigebat  usque  adeo,  ul,  atidito  cMtf  ^Ih^ 
nana,  barbam  capiUtttnque  ^mmisefitf  nee  ante  dempserit^ 
quam  vindicasset.  Suet,  in  Jul.  Cses.  s,  07*  See  also  the 
Manners  of  the  Germans.  \    i 

(6)  For  Veledoy  and  ts&xe^  pi^ifihetic  women,  see  the 
Manners  of  the  Gerihans^  s.  8. 

(a)  A  squadron  pf  cavalry  raised  by  the  peofJe  tf  PiceQ«> 
tia,  whose  territory,  called  Ager  PicentinM(,  lay  pn  the 
Tuscan  Sea. 

Sectim  IXIV. 

(a)  Tile  Romans  lept  the  nations  in  suhjectlott,  t|ot 

2i2 
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so  much  by  their  arms  as  by  the  allaremeats  of  pfeasure, 
which  they  called  civilization.  Seethe  life  of  Agricol^ 
s.  2L 

Section  LXVL 

faj  For  the  Sunici,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the^ 
end  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

Section  LXVIL 

(a)  Tables  of  brass^  on  which  was  engraven  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  the  Lingones. 

(b)  For  the  Sequani,  see  theGeograj^cal  Table  at  the 
end  of  ^  I^th  Volume. 

fej  The  account  here  promised  ,of  ]^;>onina*s  fidelity 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  She  was  discovered  in  a  cavern 
with  Sabinus  her  husband  nine  years  afterwards,  and  with 
lilm  conveyed  to  Rome.  Plutarch,  who  relates  the  parti* 
cubui,  says  thi^t  her  death  was  the  dpgraoe  oi  Vespasian's 
reign.    See  Appendix  to  Hist, v.  s;  2S. 

(d)  The  Remi  inbat^ited  what  is  now  called  the  4io* 
cese  of  iZfteim;. 

Section  LXDC. 
(aj  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvL 
■'  ^  '  *  Sieetion  LXX.  •  ^   . 

Cay  The  country  about  Brwge*. 

(b)  The  Rhseti,  now  the  Gris<ms^ 

(c)  Vangiones^  now  the  diocese  of  IFwnis, 

(dj  For  Bingium,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Eighth  Volume.    *  / 

fe)  Nava,  a  river  that  runs  into  the  Rhine.    See  the 
Geographical  Table. 
*  ^fJl  Me^matricj,  now.  the  diocese  of  Jlfelii^ 
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Section  LXXI. 

(a)  Rigodulum;  now  Rigol,  on  the  Moselle^  near 
JVeves. 

Sectim  hXXin. 

(a)  See  Velleins  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  s.  8  and  12;  Plu- 
tarch in  Mario;  and  Mallet's  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Denmark^  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

(b)  For  Ariovistus^  the  German  chief  who  pushed  his 
Conquests  in  Gaul^  see  Cesar  De  Bell.  GalL  i.  s.  31. 

Section  LXXIV. 

{a)  No  tribute  was  required  from  the  Gauls,  but  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  government. 

(i6)  Seneca  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect:  On^ 
ma  itaque  sic  patitur  sapiens^  ut  hiemis  rigiyrem,  et  intern^ 
perantidm  cobU,  ut  fervores  morbosquey  et  catei-a  forte  aC'- 
cidentia.  Seneca,  De  Constantift  Sapientis,  cap.  9.  Pope 
has  said  in  the  same  spirit : 

If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design. 

Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catilinb  ? 

Section  LXXVI. 

(a)  The  Treviri  and  Lingones  had  been  persuaded  by  Ce-  , 
realis  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Section  LXXVII. 

(a)  Hordeonius  Flaccus  and  Vocula  were  murdered  by 
their  own  soldiers.  Numisius  and  Herennius  died  by  tht 
(word  of  the  enemy. 

Section  LXXIX. 
(a)  Tolbiacum,  now  Zulpich,  in  the  diocese  of  Co^  ^ 
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.     (b)  Brotier  says,  a  Hufitaiy  nMsi  may  still  be  traced 

Irom  Ge9$orUa:um  (now  B(O^il0gne}  to  j$tMiMm»  tii&  oa^ 

pital  of  the  Tungri;  now  Tongres,  in  the  bishopric  of 

JJege.  .^ 

Section  LXXXr 

,  (a}  Tho  son  of  VUelliiw,  called  Germanicus,  Hist,  ii,  ^ 
s.  59. 
Yii/  SeeHistii,s,86. 

fcj  Csecina  was.  kept  ia  chains  by  bis  own  solifi^ 
Histiii,  s.  31. 

Section  LXXXI. 

faj  It  is  not  clear  that  Tacitus  placed  any  faith  in  this, 
c^tjaordinary  story.  He  says,  iodeed,  that  the  two  raira-- 
clcs  were  attested  hymen  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and  had 
IK)  loQgar  any  interest  to  corrupt  their  testimony.  But 
tjiat  yeKy  observation  isiplies  that  there  might  have  been, 
at  the  point  of  time,  mendacio  pretium :  if  so^  men  who 
h^ve  been  the  authors  of  a  Ke,  are  not  always  willing  to 
convict  themselves.^  It  is  moreover  evident  that  they 
might  have  been  imposed  upon.  We  ^ee  that  Vespasian 
was  afraid  of  exposing  ]liiklC<^tapQbIic  ridicule,  and  there- 
ibie  congiiked  the  physicians,  who  reported  that  the  twQ 
men  were  curable;  and  in  consequence  of  that  opinion^, 
Vespasian  was  willing  to  hazard  the  attempt,  as  Suetoniua 
says,  before  a  public  asseMUy,  jpttkem  pro  condone.  The 
physicians,  it  is.  highly  proij^hle^  produced  the  two.  patient 
viiMH  they  had  by  their  previous  arts  ensured  the  emperoc^a 
success.  Tlie  story  is  not  related  by  Tacitus  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  believed  the  fact:  he  has  elsewhere  given 
Ids  reason  for  sometiiaea  adaiitfeiBg  Ae  improbable  inta 
)i]9:  mrtative ;  l^igoiia  iraJiiimpe  dgmerafid&n  nm  o^r 
pm^,    Voltair^  seeoia  to  be  the  9nly  writer  who  has  enjss^ 
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toured  tf>  6^t«blislik  tkisi  inm:«lQiKi  ewe*  He  ^9js^  Ih 
toutes  les  guirisons  miraculeusesy  les  ph^  iMesi^e^^  let 
plus  authentiques,  sont  celles  de  cet  aveugle  d  qui  Fempe" 
reur  Vespasian  rendit  kt  vue,  et  de  ce  paralytic  auquel  il 
rtnUtfusagedeaes  %MmSbTeg^  Cen^estpashAtquieherche  a 
$efaire  vdhir  par  des  presHgeSy  dont  un  tnonanjtue  ^ffemrii 
fiapat  besaku  Voltaire's  reason  for  giving  credit  to  the 
story  is  highly  unfortunate.  Vespasian  was  for  frtmt 
being  establkbed  in  the  imperial  seat.  SvactDoiiB  expross-i 
ly  says,  he  was  not  then  possessed  of  the  sovereign  majet^ 
ty:  Autoritas  et  quasi  majestas  quadam  novoprincipi  de^ 
eraL  See  Suetonius,  in  Vesp,  s.  7-  The  new  emperor 
nv&s  advised  by  his  friends  to  act  his  part  on  the  oecasion* 
The  pretended  power  of  working  miracles  was  thought 
jgood  poUey.  Voltaire  does  not  appear  to  have  exami jled 
the  story  with  due  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  his  re- 
marks are  often  made  with  a  sinister  purpose. 

(b)  In  ease  of  sickness,  it  was  the  custom  of  theeommoa 
people,  by  the  advice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  abstaia 
from  food,  and  lie  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  stretched  on 
i&e  skins  of  victims  slain  at  the  altar.  Hence  the  distem- 
pered visions  of  crazed  imaginations,  which  were  consider^ 
ed  as  light  divme  and  prophecy. 

(c)  Suetonius  relates  the  two  miracles;  but  what' Tacitus 
calls  a  paralytic  hand,  he  says  was  a  paralytic  leg.  la 
Vesp.  s.  7* 

(eJ)  Tacitus  wrote  his  History  in  the  refgn  of  Trajan, 
when  the  Vespasian  or  Flavian  family  was  exdnct. 

&qti(wi  LXXXIL 

(a)  This  account  of  Vespasian  and  Basilides  i^  related  bj 
Suetonius  in  Vesp.  s.  7. 

(6)  The    name    of  Basilid^,  from  the  Greek  woe4 
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PaciXjBVf,  gaire  Vespasian  strdnger  hopes  of  attaining  the 
sovereign  power. 

<      Section  LXXXIII. 

(a)  The  descendants  of  Eumolpus,  called  Eumolpida;^ 
^re  the  priests  of  Ceres,  who  presided  over  the  rites 
called,  from  the  town  of  Eleusis,  the  Eleusinian  myste-- 
ries, 

(b)  For  Sinope,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  E;ighth  Volume. 

Section  LXXXIV. 

(o)  For  the  city  of  Rhacatis,   see  the  Geographical 
Table. 
(6)  For  Memphis,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sectim  LXXXV. 
(a)  Valentinus,  mentioned  in  this  book,  s.  71* 

Sectim  LXXXVI. 

(a)  Domitian  is  praised  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  ability 
and  conduct  with  which  he  ended  the  Batavian  war :  - 

At  tu  transcendens,  Germanice,  facta  tuorum,  , 
Jam  puer  auricomo  performidate  Batavo. 

Lib.  iii.  ver.  6O7. 
But  Silius  Italicus  offered  the  incense  of  a  poet  to  the 
reigning  princcf.    Cerealis  was  the  general  that  conquered 
the  Batavian  chief.     See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  1. 

(b)  Domitian  is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian  for  his 
love  of  literature,  lib,  x.  cap.  1 :  and  also  by  Silius  Itali- 
cu§,  libi  iii.  ver.  618.  Suetonius  agrees  with  Tacitus :  Ji- 
fmtlavit  et  ipse  modestiamy  imprimisque  poetica  studium^ 
tarn  insuetum  antea  sibi,  quamjpostea  Return  et  aJyecturn^ 
Suetonius,  in  Domit  s.  2. 
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Of 

THE  HISTORY. 

.   Section  I. 

(a)  TrrUS  served  with  his  father  in  Britain,  in  Germa« 
ny,  and  Judaea.    Suetonius  in  Vesp.  s.  4 ;  in  Tito,  s«  4. 

(fc)  See  an  account  of  the  army  under  Titus;  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  y,  cap.  6. 

Section  II, 

(a)  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  elaborate  criticism.  The 
commentators  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  an  historian, 
of  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  mind,  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  gain  the  most  exact  informa-. 
tion  concerning  a  people,  whose  final  ruin  he  was  to  relate; 
That  neglect  is  still  more  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Tacitus  published  his 
work,  the  page  of  Jewish  history  was  fully  disclosed,  and 
accessible  to  the  curiosity  of  every.  Roman.  Josephus 
lived  at  Rome,  under  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian ;  and 
under  the  last  of  those  emperors  his  History  of  the  War  in 
Judsea  was  published.    Tacitus,  however,  neglecting  all 
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these  advantages,  has  given  an  account  so  mixed  with  fable 
that  the  gleam  of  truth,  wUch  bieaks  out  in  pne  short 
passage,  is  almost  extinguished  by  the  surrounding  rub* 
bish*  He  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Jews  from  five 
different  nations;  namely,  the  Cretans,  the  Egyptians, 
the  EthiGfMan^  the  Assyriansj^  and  the  SMymans 
mentioned  by  Homer.  These ,  various  opinions  are  im- 
ported with  an  air  of  indecitt(»n  tliat  leaves  the  reader  to 
choose  for  himself.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  were  beheld 
by  the  Romans  wHb  contempt  and  deteistttion.  Tacitus 
charges  the  whole  nation  with  a  fixed  and  sullen  hatred  of 
all  mankind,  adversiLsoamut  aiios  hostile  odium;  audit 
is  therefore  probable,  that,  with  regard  to  such  a  race,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  inquiry 
though  the  materials  were  wittun  his  reach ;  and  iti|*cet-^ 
tain  that  no  people  w^hatever  have  been  so  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  proofs  of  their  descent  from  a  sii^gle  founder,  and 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  regular  genealogy  of  their  s^yer 
ral  families. 

(b)  This^was  the  fabulous  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  who 
deduced  all  things  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  were  at 
great  pains  to  embellish  and  disseminate  their  own  mytho* 

logy- 

(c)  The  Ethiopians,  accorfing  to  Pliny  the  elder,  fib. 
vi.  s.  $9,  were  in  remote  ages  a  great  and  powerful  people. 
They  held  Egypt  in  subjection,  and  were  the  founders  of 
an  empire  in  Syria,  Josephus  in  hw  Jewish  Antiquities 
has  a  tradition,  that  Moses  commanded  armies  in  Ethio- 
pia. Hence  the  Jews  were  said  to  have  issued  from  iEthi- 
bpia. 

'  (d)  We  have  in  this  passage  something  that  borders 
on  the  truth.  Abraliam  went  forth  from  the  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees;  Genesis  xi.  ver.  31.    He  went  into  Egypt  to 
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WC^MBmtherBf Genesis xii* ret.  lO.  Tbe liktbry of  Ut pc»» 
1151%  ia  Kgyptt  aik^  the  jourQCy  into  Syria  and  the  haoA  of 
CanaaD^  clearly  piwe  the  descent^  o(  the  Jews  fironx  Abfa^^ 
ham^and  throw  a  U^t  upoo  what  oar  author  says  o£  theie 
\Assyriaii  origm  Taeitus,  bowe?er»  not  haying  investigated 
Ihe  hct,  gms  the  variona  opiaioits  thai  were  HoatSng  m  thu 
world,  and  leaves  the  truth  to  rest  oa  better  authority. 

(e)  Homer  was  held  in  such  high  teoeKatioa 
t&rovgboat  Greece,  that  his  verses  rften  decided  the  limki 
of  dispated  binds,  and  thi[ew  a  lustre  roaad  evoy  state  or 
people  reeoffded  in  his  poems* 

Section  IIL 

(a)  Justin  menti<nw  this  epidemic  distemper,,  audcalla 
k  ataUaM  oe  miikgiybem;  that  is,  the  l^rosy,  Jiisti%  lih.f 
9Xxvi.  a«  9.  We  now  know  that  it  was  inflicted  by  God^ 
who  said  to  Pharaoh)  Xet  my  people  go,  ikfki  tkeytnay  90pv^ 
me ;  for  if  thou  refine  to  let  theni  ga^  and  toilt  hM  thers^ 
stillf  there  shall  be  a  very  grievous  murrain »  See  Exodus 
ix.  ver.  1,  %  S,  and  10.  That  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  should  be  omitted  by  Tacitus,  Brotier  observes,  cannot 
be  matter  of  wonder,  since  it  is  related  even  by  Josephua 
in  a  manner  that  adds  no  authenticity  to  the  miracle.  ^ 

(6)  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  lib.  v.  s.  9,  In  Cyrenmci  Hammoms  oraculum,Ji^ 
dei  inclxta^.    See  also  Pomponius  Mela^  lib.  L  cap.  8* 

(c)  In  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia. 

(d)  And  th^y  vi^ent  three  days  in  the  wilderness,  S|o4 
found  no  water.    Ekodus  %x.  ver.  ^2. 

(e)  This  discovery  of  springs  in  a  shady  grove  calls  ta 
mind  what  Moses  tells  us  \  And  they  came  to  Elim^  where , 
tcere  iwehe  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm 
trees.    Exodus    xv«   vex.   $7«^     Where   Tacitus   foundi 
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the  romantic  incident  of  tbe  troop  of  wild  asses,  does  not 
appear.  The  story  is  amusing,  and  probably  was  adopted 
in  the  narrative,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  consecration 
of  that  animal,  as  mentioned  in  the  following  section. 

(/)  Brotier  observes,  that  a  journey  into  Palestine^ 
through  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  could  not  be  performed  in 
six  days,  as  it  appears,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Mis* 
sionaries  in  the  Levant,  torn,  vii;  p.  5,  that  father  Sicard 
went  over  that  whole  tract  of  country,  and  did  not  reacii 
Mount  Sinai  till  the  thirtieth  day.  Brotier  adds,  that  in 
what  Tacitus  relates,  something  like  the  truth  is  still  to  be 
found,  since  we  are  told  that  Joshua  and  the  children  of 
Israel  went  round  the  city  of  Jericho  once,  and  continued 
ao  to  do  SIX  daVs,  and  on  the  se  vbnth  day,  which  was  the 
sabbath,  entered  the  city ;  and,  having  extirpated  the  inha« 
'bitants,  became  masters  of  the  country,  where  David  built 
^  city,  and  Solomon  dedicated  a  temple.  See  Joshua  id, 
Ver.3,20,and2l. 

Section  IV. 

(a)  Moses  introduced  a  system  of  religion  very  different 
from  the  polytheism  and  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the 
Komans.  Tacitus  speaks  with  marked  disapprobation^ 
but  the  errors  of  prejudice  have  been  long  since  refuted. 

(b)  Whatever  was  sacred  at  Rome,  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  profane  at  Jerusalem.  The  Jevys  worshipped  one' 
God,  and,  by  consequence,  the  Pagan  mythology  fell  into 
contempt. 

(c)  The  veneration  here  said  to  have  been  paid  in  the 
I'emple  to  the  image  of  an  ass,  is  refuted  by  Tacitus  him- 
aelf,  who  says,  in  the  following  section,  that  the  Jews  suf- 
fered no  consecrated  statues  or  images  to  be  erected  either 
in'tbeir  cities  or  their  temples.    Nulla  simulacra  urbibm 
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IttiSy  nedum  temptk  sinUnU  He  telk  us  afterwards,  that 
when  Pompey  conquered  Jeruaaleip^  and  made  bis  entiy 
into  the  Temple^  he  found  neither  statues  nor  images,  but 
a  void,  and  eippty. tabernacle*  NuM  irUm  deum  effigie^ 
^mcuam^edenh^  et  inama  arcana.  See  this  book,  s,  9« 
'  (d)  An  ox  or  calf  was  worshipped  at  Memphis  as  a  god, 
under  the  name  of  Apis.  See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  20, 
The  Jews>.  before  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  were  willing,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians, 
to  worship  a  golden  calf.  Exodus  xxxii.  ver.  4.  But  the 
sai^ifioes  in  contempt  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  and  the  super^. 
stttiou3  rites  of  Memphis,  are  not  vouched  by  any  gQo4 
authority.  Whoever  killed  an  ox,  or  lamj),  or  goat,  was 
Iwdered  to  bring.it  as  an  offering  at  the^  tabernacle.  Ijevl- 
ticu$  Xvii.   . 

-  {e)  The  lepipsy,  described  in  Leviticus  xiii.  and  xiv. 
:.   (/)  There  was  scarce  a  month  in  the  Jewish  calend^ 
mthout  a  number  of  fast-days ;  but  they  were  instituted  tq 
redprd  sigual  events,  not  in  commemoration  of  the  famine 
in  the  desert. 

.  (g)  The  uAleaveiied  bread,  mentioned  Exodus  xii.  8; 
It  was  not,  as  Tacitus  insinuates,  their  common  food;  it 
was,  as  we  re^d  in  Deuteronomy  xvi.  the  br^ad^q^ic-^ 
tUmi  which  they  were  to  eat  for  seven  days,  in  memory  of 
the  day  when  they  came  forth  oi^t  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  . 
.  (A)  The  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest,  but  not  for  tlie 
reason  given  by  Tacitus :  it  was  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord ; 
for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day ,-  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  §abbath 
day,  and  hallowed  it.    Exodus  xx.  ver.  10,  IL  ;;  , 

(i)  The  seventh  year  was  also  a  year  of  rest,  not  for  the 
sake  of  sluggish  inactivity,  but  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
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jpros  eonfinaiid:  Sit 'yean  thou  ^MH  9om  Oty  fiM^  mi 
Hxyears thm 9haUp9imetky vinmf0ird;bul  in tiko seomM; 
fearihtM  he  a  sebbaih  tfte^  tmfo  Om  Umd^ «  Mbta(A/or 
tihf  Lor(!.  Leviticus  aav.  ven  S  and  4.  IHimi  wu  titill 
another  sabbath  of  mereimpoitaiicft  t  7%e  itfmoB  o^Ae  MoeH 
ioMatA^  qf  jfeara  eh^t  be  Ji»rty^vXke  ymt^,  Mnd  ye  ^MnU 
haSofv  the  fiftieth  year ;  far  U  is  fk^/wUhQ,  it  4haU  %$ 
holy  nnto  you^  Levitieus  xxv.  vev.  8^  10^  atii  12*  Jote» 
jltras  sajfB  that  JoKtis  Cses&r,  wheD  he  inifi^scd  an  temal 
trtbote  on  the  Jevrislt  nation^  male  an  <!Koefti(»i  cf  tht 
feremfa  jear>  which ivas  eaHed  lhe«aMMith,  whtn 4ke|MM>« 
pie  neither  reaped  nor  sowed.  See  Cesar's  deeie<V'J>osb< 
jIbxjiSy  Jewish  Antiquities,  xrr.  eap.  10. 
"  {h)  It  was  tntimd  enough  that  ikkef,,  wiio  dedoMi 
the  origin  of  the  Jews  from  the  inhabitants  cl  Mount 
Ida^  should  consider  the  sabbath  as  an  ineCitttttein  in  JioBdur 
•f  iSatum ;  but  that  hypodiesis  lias  %een  ^nfickntlj  refilled 
in  the  two  last  notes. 

'  fO  l%e  otbit  which  Saturn  describes  is  at  a  giuaterdii* 
tance  from  the  sun  than  any  planet  in  the  solarsysletn  e  iMit 
judicial  asrtfology.  has  been  long  ocKoskfored  as  a  vain  tx* 
ploded  science. 

(m)  Tacitus  says  that  the  life  of  man  is  governed  bf 
the  renstations  of  tlie  aeven  ptanets :  thuEt  doctrine  wai 
not  only  taught  by  the  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean  jfci* 
iosDphy,  but  has  been  adopted  by  modem  astrologers. 
Hence  the  ealculation  proceeding  by  a  series  of  seven 
yean  to  ^e  grand  climacteric,  at  the  age  of  aix^'three* 
The  Jews,  however,  had  very  different  reasons  for  their 
sabbaths  of  years. 
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iSeerim  V. 

ftt)  He  ibrcc  of  national  -prejudice  was  never  Wi6it 
tiTOgly  feplayed.  Tacitus  thooght  notfaing  oinlhodoi 
ImtliiecreedofliisowtictRmtty;  aiitl,iii-hisejres,  <iiede» 
pravitf  t>£tfie  ft\r$  consisted  tn  preferring  Ae  worslhip  (k 
bneOodto  Jupiter,  Vetms,  Merctny,  and  Ae  rest  dPthe 
tuonstrous  deities  with  vtfticli  superstition  had  peopled 
heftTen*'  ■ 

i[5)  Tlie  Jews  were  tiot  eirtiitly  confined  within 'die  1!^ 
mitiu  ef  ^Mlesttdte;  they  went  fcrth  in  qBcsttof  gah)^  ttnft 
tettled  in  tfveij  quarter  where  trftde  atwl  commerce  iSontialfa^ 
«d.  Wherever  they  fixed,  they  retained  their  own  pnnci^ 
pies,  and  despised  the  established  religion  of  the  place. 
ThSs  is  caBed  nA^ersm  tnmtes  cdios  hosftiie  Dcfium.  Mot 
being  «Me  to  attend  the  tahemade  wife  their  ofiering!^ 
liiey  eoBected  among  Ihemsehes  a  considerable  trdtsure, 
"andseirtit  asan  anncmlliibute  totheTempleof  Jeni8alehi«. 
Hence  the  immense  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  ftfl  intb 
^  hands  of  die  Homans^  tmd  hence  the  Jews  ivere  aaid 
40  love  one  anoAer,  and  to  hate  the  rest  of  i«anTtind>  CvCJtUAJL 

(c)  h  is  not  necessary  to  cite  from  Detrteronomy  the 
laws  against  adultery,  and  the  virgins  of  Israel  thaft  suffer- 
ed themselves  to  be  seduced.  Tacttns  transfers  i!he  guilt 
ttf  individuals  to  the  whole  nation. 

{i)  Circumctsion  is  called  a  token  of  ihe  covenant,  'Ge^ 
liens  xvtt.  'ver.  2.  TRiis  shows  ifcat  it  was  not  derived  Irem 
the  Egyptians,  according  to  the  notion  entertained  by  sonfe 
tf  the  learned. 

(e)  1%e  Romans  had  power  of  life  and  death  owr  their 
vwn  children,  and  were  not  wifling  to  he  encumbered  mm 
•a  numerous  issue.  « 

*    if)  It  is  certainthat  the  Hebrews  interred  their  dead. 
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since  Abiabam^s  burying-place  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  That  the .  j^gyptians  buried  their  dead,  is 
plain  from  their  us§ge  of  embalming  them.  It  is  probable 
that  the  practice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  decease<]^ 
sprung  originally  from  a  design  tp  prevent  a8y  outrage  to 
the  bodies  from  their  enemies.  Syll|p  among  the  Ro? 
mans^  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  ordered  hi^  body  to  be 
bumt^  lest  the  barbarities  which  he  had  o^ercised  on  the 
reinaiiis  of  Marius  should  be  retaliated  on  his  own.  Cice* 
JED  says^  Profuldubio  cremandi  ritus  a  Grcsck  f)emt^  nam 
fqpfultumjeginms  Numam  ad  Jmemfontemy  totiqufi  gent^ 
Cornelia  solemne  fuisse  sepulcknm  itsque  ad  SyUami  qui 
primus .  ex  ed  gente  crematus  esU  Tully  De  Legibus^ 
Hb.2. 

(g)  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  state  pf  future  rewards 
(U3d  punbhments.    See  Diodorus  Siculu%  lib.  i.  s.  51. 

(fc) The  Jews  believed  in  one  God;  the  Egyptians  wer^ 
polytheists,  and  even  worshipped  brute  animals;  ommger 
numque  deum  monstra. 

(O  We  have  here  a  sublime  idea  of  one  great,  supreme, 
and  governing  Mind;  of  one  onmipotent,  eternal  God. 
It  is  astonishing  that  Tacitus  did  not  pau^e  in  de^  reflec- 
tion upon  what  he  could  so  well  de;scribe. 
'  (ft)  No  mention  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  of  Jew^ 
ish  priests  crowned  with  ivy,  A  vine  wrought  in  gold,  of 
,  prodigious  weight,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  magnifi- 
cent ornament.    See  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  xv.  chap. 

(Q  The  Roman  dies  festus  signified  a  day  consecrated 
to  joy,  and  sprig,  and  dance,  and  public  spectacles.,  It 
^i9te  otherwise  with- the  Jews.  At  stated  periods  they 
commemorated  public  misfortunes ;  and  grief  and  fasting;, 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  distinguished  their  religious  ceremo- 
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meSf  wfaollf  idtflEerent  from  the  ntes  of  Bacchus,  and  there- 
fore called  absurd  and  sordid.  Tacitus,  it  must  be  said, 
has  gfren  us  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  Jews.  Voltaire 
has  painted  th^iaa  in  harsher  colours ;  but  he  concludes 
that  they  ought  to  be^exempted  from  the  fires  of  the  inqui- 
sidon :  U  nejmt  pas  Jkmrtant  les  brulerm 


Section  VI. 

'  (a)  Arabia  extended  from  Egypt  to  Chaldsa,  tind  from 
the  Euphrates,  which  washes  Syria,  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Arabia  FeUxy  Petraa^ 
and  Deserta. 

(b)  The  snow  of  Lebanon  is  mentioned^  Jeremiah  xviii.' 
ver.  14. 

/c)  Now  the  Jourdain.  See  an  elegant  description  of 
this  river,  Pliny,  lib.  v.  Si  15. 

(d;  The  first  of  the  lakes  is  Samachonites,  mentioned  by 
Josephus;  the  second  Cinnereth,  by  Joshua;  the  third  As-> 
phaltus,  called  by  Milton  the  Asphaltic  Pool,  by  others 
Mare  Mortuum,  from  the  immobility  of  its  waters.  It  is 
said  by  Josephus  to  be  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  in  some, 
places  twelve  or  thirteen  in  breadth. 

'  (e)  All  travellers  agree  in  stating  the  noxious  taste 
aa.d  smell  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake.  See  Pococke,  De- 
scription of  the  East,  tom.  ii.  p.  37*9  where  we.  also .^ 
read  that  the  water,  impregnated  with  salt  and  sul« 
phur,  or  bitumen,  weighs  much  more  than  fresh  water,  and 
cdlnsequently  lets  nothing  sink.  Pliny  says  of  this  lake, 
Asphaltiies  nihil  prater  bitumen  gignit;  unde  rumen: 
tmiri  cameliquejluiiant.  Inde  fama  nihil  in  eo  n^ergi. 
Plioy,  lib.  y.  s,  16.  It  is  related  by  Josephus,  that  Vespa- 
sian;  in  order  to  make  an  experiment^  ordered  some 

vou  VI.  2  k 
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pritonen,  with  ifbeir  fauids  titdbefabd  their  hftAs^  to 
1»e  Arown  into  the  lake ;  wh^D  Aajr  fdl  emei^gsd  ind 
floated  on  liie  sur&oe.  See  lasepbii%  BelL  Jud.  Ufaw 
r.  ver.  8, 

(/)  Brotier  Ktys,  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent  tm* 
veller  in  the  east,  that  the  slime^  or  bitua^aif.  kj  ^  Gredie 
called  asphalte,  is  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of  the  waters^ 
during  the  autumn,  probably  from  the  places  mentioned  ia 
the  Bible.  7%e  vale  of  Siddiniy  which  is  the  saU  seoy  voas 
JvXL  qfsUme^Hg.  Genesiis  xiv.  ver.  3  and  10.  AMthie 
cQacretioQ,  alter  floating  for  some  time,  ia  driven  by.  tbii 
wioid  to  the  diQre,  where  it'  i$  carefully  collected  by  tfaet 
Arabs  for  their  own  use  and  profit,  after  delivering  4  certaiU: 
propprtioa  tQ  t|xe  \iw^  of  Jerpfuleai  • 

Section  VH. 

(a)  The  cities  were  -Sbdom,  Gom»rah,  Jdmak,  Zeb^mt^ 
Qeneni  xiv.  ver.  2*  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sod^m  0ud 
Oontorrah  hrimttime  undjirey  and  he  ODertk^ew  thato  OH 
ties,  and  all  the  pkm.    Gcneu  bix.  ver.  04  and  So. 

(ft)  fiehiB,  a  river  of  GalBee,  ninaing  firom  the  foot  of 
MoQBt  Gamely  »nd  emptying  itself  into  tfae'MediterniQean* 
Strabo  says  that  the  whole  coast  baa  a  sand  fit  for  glevb. 
but  diat  the  sand  of  the  river  Belus  is  the  best  sort  Here 
the  art  of  making  glass  was  first  discovered.  See  Plilljw- 
lih.  V.  8. 19. 

&favm  VIII. 
(a)  Justin  inlenns  us,  that  the  power  of  DemctHvs  L 
and  his  successcn^,  kings  of  Syria,  not  being  supportybA 
with  vigour,  the  Jews  took  their  o^KHtunity  to  shake  eC 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  assert  their  liberty.  See  Justin,  Uli* 
xxxvi,  ver.  1  and  d.    In  confirmatton  of  this,  we  reed  in 
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ftiieoibecs  n  im^  l^tween  DcoMtriiift  and  Simoti  Ae 
ll%b*]»i«8l,A.  U.C.6il;  bdbte  Ghrirt  US :  ndtfiiia 
tile  jf$ke  ^ihiB  heoikn.  vpas  UJ^n  oiMy  frcm  brad,  oM 
tki  pe^fk  #/  I^mel  ftegtm  to  write  t»  ibeir  mslmnmitf 
and  contracts f  In  the  first  ymt  cf  Smaa  the  higk-pri^ 
the  gov€mor,and  leader  of  th»  Jews,  1  Ifaooabecs,  ziiL 
^w.  41  and  4% 

•    SedAon  IX, 

(a)  Pompey  made  himself  master  of  Ifefosalem,  A.  t7.  C 
«91 ;  before  Christ  e^.  He  entered  the  Temple  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies  j  but,  according  to  Josephus,  Jewish  Anti- 
quities, xiv.  4.  abstsdned  fkuki  plunder,  content  mth 
imposing  M  aiumal  tribute^  See  Floras^  UU  iii.  eap.  5; 
Md  Cicero,  yro  Flacco,  s.  28, 

(b)  This  passage  a£fords  another  proof  th^t  the  effigy  of 
99  «aiwa»not  coas^iated  in  the  Temple,  as  mi^ntioqed  by 
Tacitus.    This  book,  s.  4. 

(c)  B<o.ti«r  ob5ftrv«%  that  Paconift  was  soa  of  Onades, 
kmg  of  P^rthia,  and  therefore  thinks  it  pvobaUe  that  T^cttu^ 
iisote  F.  H*  Partimtm  JPucorus,,  that  i%  FiUm  Bepe 
fiK/rthmm  JPaeorm*  He  was  sent  by  bis  &tber  QaoiXBa 
to  wage  war  in  Judaea,  A.  U.  C.  714 ;  and  in  the  following 
year  defeated  and  put  ta  death  by  Ventidius,  the  favourite 
general  of  Marc  Antony.  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiquities, 
xW.  IS,  14,  and  15. 

(d)  Herod  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Marc  Antony, 
A.  U.  C.  714,  and  his.litk  wi»  eonfirmed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,.  A«  U.  C*  7 )  7«  Jciscphus,  Jewish  Antiquiti)^ 
ziv.  26  and  28*. 

(e)  The  Simon  mentioned  in  this  place  mmt  not  l^e  con- 
fwnded  wilfa  ibe  chief  of  that  nam^  wb0  wa«  taken  prises 
er  tfl  Ae  si^e  of  JFeru3aIe«n^  and  aftenmrd«  ^eo^te^  9^ 
Home.    See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  20. 

2k2 
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(/)  Caligula  had  the  frahticAiBbidoo  ta  have  his  statue 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem:  but  .the  Jews  had  irer 
eourse  to  arms;  another  proof  of  their  lesolution  not  to 
suffer  the  tabernacle  to  be  profaned  by  images  of  an^  kind* 
See  Appendix  to  Hist  v.  s,  4.,  ' 

,  (g).SeeAnnak,xii*..  23. 

(ft)  Felix  was  brother  to  l^allas,  the  favourite  freedman 
and  minister  of  the  emperor  Qaudius.  Annals,  xiL  s.  54. 
Suetoniusi  in  Claud,  s.  28. 

.  (t)  Claudius  was  son  of  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Marc 
Antony*    See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  100.  , 

Section  X. 
(a)  The  Jewish  war,  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of 
Cassius  Florus,  began  A.  U.  C.  818 ;  of  Christ  65.      See 
Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  4. 
(fc)  'For  more  of  Cestius  Gallus,  see  Appendix  to  Hist,  r^ 
-  j(.4.  '  •'  • 

'  (c)  Vespasian's  rapid  success  against  the  Jews  was 
A.U.  C.  820and821. 

(d)  See  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  2.  Titus's  firrt 
camp  was  near  the  Mount  of  Olives.  See  lyAnvillc'a 
plan. 

Section  XI. 

(a)  See  Appendix  to  this  book,  s.  5. 

(i>)  See  Appendijt,  s,  ^  5  and  lyAnville's  plan. 

"  Seetim  XII. 

<  (a)  For  a  description  of  the  Temple,  sec  Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud.  V.  cap.  5 ;  and  Appendix  to  this  book,  s.  5.  •  ^. 

-  {li)  Pompey  had  destroyed  the  outward  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  as  mentioned  in  this  book,  s.  9.  The  fortifications  w« 
find  were  made  stronger  than  ever.  See  Josephus,  Bell; 
Judr  V.  cap.  4.       .      • 
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(c)  For  the  several  conquered  ckies,  see  Appendix  to 
Annak,  xvi.  s.  10. 

(d)  The  factions  that  distracted  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
attacked  one  another  with  a  degree  of  animosity  more  inve- 
terate than  they  ever  showed  in  battle  with  the  Romans. 

(e)  See  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud«  v«  cap.  6. 

•         Section  Xlll.  ^ 

(a)  When  the  Romans- heard  of^  a  monstrous  birth,  or 
were  told. that  a  cow  spoke,  their  priests  employed  super- 
stitious rites  and  sacrifices  to  avert  impending  danger. - 
The  Jews  were  not  so  easily  alarmed;  but  however  inclin- 
ed they  had  formerly  been  to  propitiate  Heaven  by  prayer 
aj[>d  sacrifice,  their  final  doom  was  drawing  nigh,  as  foretold  I 
by  Christ,  St.  Matthew  xxiv. ;  St.  Mark  xiii. ;  St.  Luke  1 

(6)  For  these  prodigies,  see  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap. 
5 ;  and  see  A^ppendix  to  this  book,  s.  6. 

(c)  Tacitus  condemns  the  Jews  for  not  rightly  under- 
standing a  prophecy,  which  he  himself  has  misapplied. 
Put  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  relate  to  the  short  reigns 
of  Vespasian  and  his  two  sons.  The  Christian  rdigioii 
was  at  that  time  striking  root  in  Judsea,  and  we  know  it 
has  been  since  extended  over  the  worlJS.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, wonder  at  the  misconception  of  Tacitus,  when  it  is 
considered  that  Josephus,  willing,  perhaps,  .to  pay  his 
court  to  the  imperial  family,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  prophecy  related  to  Vespasian.  Bell  Jud.  vi. 
cap.  5. 

(d)  Josephus  say&ihat  eleven  hundred  thousan4  perished 
during  the  siege.    Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap.  9.  , 

'   ••  ■       ■  '  .     ■      -    ••■-^•>  • 
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S^dticn  Xi  V  • 

(a)  For  Vetera  Oistra,  see  tbe  Geogmphical  ToiJe.* 
Civilis  had  made  himself  master  of  the  place;  Hist.  Iv;  s. 
60. 

Seetum  XVtX. 
(a)  See  the  Manner»of  ihe  Germans^  s.  II. 

Section  XIX. 

(a)  Annlus  Gallus  has  been  mentioned^  Hist  iv.  s.  6S* 
'    (b)  Those  towns  lay  between  the  Meuse  {M^scl^  ami 
the  BMne,  supposed  to  be  Germep,  CUves,  and  Nme^ 
fuen. 

(c)  For  the  bank  rsiised  by  Drusus^  see  4nnala^  xiii« 
s.  53. 

(d)  We  have  seen  a  senate  and  magistrates  among  the 
Frisians^  Annals,  xL  s.  19. 

Section  XX. 

(a)  For  Arenaeum  and  Batavodurum,  see  the  Oeogn^ 
phical  Table. 
{b)  GrinneaandVada:  see  tbe  Geogcaplueal  Table. 

SeetwkXXl. 
(a)  SeeHkt.if«i.70^ 

SeaiMXXIL 

(a)  Luppia,  now  the  Lippe.  See  the  GeographiotI 
l\tble.    Fer  Veleda,  see  jAiBt.  iv.  i»  $t.^ 

Section  XXUI. 
(o)  For  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  see  Annals,  ii.  s.  6. 
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Secthn  XXVI. 

(a)  Nabalia^thechftusrimadebyPrusus:  see  the  Geo* 
graphical  Table. 

(b)  Letters  from  Antonius,  exciting  Civilis  to  a  war,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  legions  on  the  Rhine  fiom  marching 
to  support  Tit<llliut  i^Italir.  iSet  Hfst.  iv«  s.  13. 

(c)  The  rest  of  the  History  is  lost,  and  with  it  the  siegf 
of  Jerusalem,  with  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  !>•- 
nitiAn. 
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NOTES 
THE  appendix: 


Section  11. 
(a)  See  Jo8ephus,BeU.Jud.lib.viL<^ap.4. 

Section  III. 

(a)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvL  s.  10* 

(b)  Hist  V.  s.  1. 

Section  IV. 
(o)  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  10. 

Section  V. 
(o)  Hist.  V.  s.  1 1. 

{h)  Fenton's  tragedy,  entitled  Herod  and  Mariamxie,  h 
known  to  every  reader  of  taste. 

(c)  Tacitus  says,  Templum  in  modum  arcis ;  tbb  book, 
8. 12. 

Section  VI. 
(a)  Josepbus  gives  the  same  accQunt  ^ 

Section  \lh 

(a)  When  you  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  wUh  at- 

mies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh :  then 

let  them  whkh  are  in  Judcsaftee  to  the  mountan»;  and  let 

them  which  ofe  in  the  midst  qfit  depart  out;  and  let  not 
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ihem  thai  are  in  the  coimtrie$  enter  therem.    St  L^kexu. 
ver.  20  and  21,    ;  « 

Section  VItt 
(a)  Hist.  L  8. 1. 

Section  XL 
.  (a)  See  Hist  v.  s.  12.    liBiMyperepeciemeacrificaniif 
(jui  Elen^arum  manumque  yue  obtruncorent^ 

Sectum  XVI. 
(a)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annalsi  xvi.  s;  10. 
{b)  See  Hist*  V.  s.  19 ;  and  note  (:). 

Section  XVII. 
(a)  Verily  I  say  tmtoyou,  There  ekall  not  be  Inhere 
one  stone  upon  another^  that  shall  not  be  throum  down*  .^^ 

St  Matthew  xxiv.  ver.  2.  ^^^^^^^ 

(a)  In  the  tribe  of  flatterers  that  gathered  round  the  em* 
peror,  the  mo6t  officious  was  Phebus,  Nero's  freedman^ 
who  hoped  by  adulation  to  expiate  the  insolence  of 
bis  behaviour  on  a  former  occasion,  when  Vespasian  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  falling  asleep  while  Nero  sung. 
Vespasian  asked  the  freedman  what  he  should  do  to  ap« 
pease  Nero*s  indignation.  "  Go,  and  hang  yourself/*  re- 
plied Phebus.  This  man  in  confusion  threw  himself  at  the  ^ 
feet  of  the  new  prince :  Vespasian,  with  a  smile^  repeated, 
^  GOf  and  hang  yourself"  and,  content  with  that  r^roach, 
left  the  sycophant  to  himself. 

Section  XXI. 
(a)  Suleius  Bassus,  a  poet  of  eminence,  received  a  oon-» 
siderable  present  from  Vespasian.    See  the  Dialogue  con-> 
ceming  Oratory,  s.  9. 
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^  See  Shuetomv^  h  Vcq^  9;  8r  . 

(c)  The  loves  of  Titus  and  Berenice,  thou^  Mttbebflit 
ehosen  subject  for  dranmlic  fkblcj,  became,  in  the  last  cen* 
tuiy,  the  favourite  exliibition  of /the  Frepch  stage*  Cor- 
ueille  and  Racme,  the  two  great  poets  of  that  country,  en- 
tered the  lists,  and,  like'the  bards  of  Greece  at  the  Olym* 
pie  gam^  cdDten^ed  ivith  each  other  tor  the  laurel  crown. 
It  happejied  that  a  prboesff  of  France,  dkter  t&  Loiib  XIV^ 
requested  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Titus  and  Berenice  from 
the  pen  of  Racine.  Tlie  poet  complied;  and  while  he  was 
at  work,  Comeille  received  the  lik6  solicitatiori  from  Hen* 
rietta  of  England,"  duchess  of  Orleans.  The  two  plays 
were  acted  in  I670,  ^t  different  theatres.  That^of  Cor- 
oeiHe  had  no  success ;  Racine's  had  a  rua  of  thirty  nights. 
jFootenelle  observed  upon  the  occasion,  that  it  was  a  com* 
bat  between  two  eminent  men,  and  the  youngest  gpiined 
the  victory. 

Section  XXII. 

(a)  Suetonius  relates  the  fact,  in  Vesp, 

(b)  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola^  Non  contumadA^  neque 
tnatd  jact^iume  libertatis  famam  fq,tumgue  provocabaU 
Sdant,  quibus  moris  est  illidta  mirarij  posse  etiam  sub  ma^ 
Us  principibtis  magnos  viros  esse.    See  the  whole  passage, 

^  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  42. 

Section  XXllI. 

(a)  Tacitus  mentions  the  escape  of  Julius  Sabinna 
from  the  field  of  battle,  where  his  country meti,  the  Lin* 
gones,  suffered  a  dreadful  staii^Uer;  and  the  historian 
ppoitiisee^  in  pr^f>ep  time  and  place,  1^  pekte  hbir  h0  lay 
cbneetM  in  dens  and  caverns  for  nine  years  afteiwavdtv 
supported,  during  the  whole  time,  by^  tkeSdelity  and  vsh 
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altered  affection  of  his  wife  Eponina.  See  Hist.  iv.  s.  67* 
The  defcfat  of  Sabinus  was  A,  U.  C.  823.  He  and  his  mfe 
were  ^ut  to  death  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  831 ;  but  unfortu** 
nately  that  part  of  our  author's  work  has  not  survived  the 
injury  of  time.  \ 

(6)  For  this  fragment  of  history,  see  Plutarch's  Amato* 
Rius,  or  The  Lover.  '  , 

(c)  Tacitus  says.  Quid  H  per  quindecim  a7iin»g,  grande 
tnortaUs  ,aci  spatiumy  muUifortuitis  cagtbusy  promptim" 
mus  quisque  Sitmtid  principis  interdderurU  f  See  Life  of 
Agricola,  s.  3. 
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